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Great  Scot!  McColgan  eyes 
Atlanta  after  London  blitz 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
April  28  1996 


Stephen  Blertey 

TWO  and  a half  years  ago  Liz 
McColgan,  the  former  world 
10.000  metres  champion  and 
Olympic  silver  medal  winner,  was 
told  she  would  never  run  again.  On 
Sunday  her  restoration  as  Britain's 
leading  female  distance  runner  was 
completed  in  joyous  fashion  when 
she  won  the  London  Marathon  and 
then  immediately  turned  her 
thoughts  to  a gold  medal  in  the 
Olympic  Games  at  Atlanta. 

McColgan's  unbending  determi- 
nation to  get  back  to  the  top,  after  a 
double  knee  operadon  almost  ended 
her  running  career,  has  been  a re- 
markable story  of  single-minded 
resilience  and  resolution.  Indeed, 
such  had  been  her  pursuit  of  re- 
newed success  that  she  all  but  ran 
herself  to  a grinding,  exhausted  halt. 

Then,  after  finishing  fifth  in  this 
race  last  year,  the  31-year-old  Scot 
turned  to  Grete  Waitz  for  help. 
Waite,  the  legendary  Norwegian 
distance  runner,  cut  back  McCol- 
gan's murderous  training  schedule, 
substituting  quality  for  quantity. 

Waitz's  immediate  influence  was 
there  for  all  to  see  when  McColgan 
finished  first  in  the  Great  North 
Run  last  September.  "1  was  so  fortu- 
nate to  have  met  my  athletic  hero- 
ine and  to  have  her  as  my  coach,” 
said  McColgan,  who  judged  Sun- 
day's dominant  victory  in  2hr  27niin 
54sec  almost  to  perfection. 

The  men's  winner,  for  an  un- 


precedented third  consecutive  time, 
was  Mexico’s  Dionicio  Ceron  in  2hr 
lOmin  Osec.  There  was  further  good 
news  for  Britain  when  Paul  Evans 
finished  third,  40  seconds  behind 
Ceron,  although  he  remains  unsure 
about  running  the  Olympic 
marathon. 

This  was  the  hottest  London  race 
on  record,  the  buds  on  the  trees 
seeming  visibly  to  fatten  as  more 
than  26.000  runners  flew,  flogged, 
or  jogged  their  way  through  the 
streets.  For  the  dlite  and  novice 
alike  the  conditions  were  far  from  | 
ideal,  and  pre-race  thoughts  of  ultra-  | 
fast  times  were  quickly  shelved. 

McColgan's  win  was  not  without 
a scare,  for  early  on  three  runners. 
Norway's  Anita  Haakenstad,  Rus- 
sia's Firaya  Sultanova  and  Jane 
Salumae  of  Estonia,  were  pulling 
away.  After  14  miles  Haakenstad  led 
by  two  minutes  over  McColgan. 

“If  I had  been  Uz  I would  not 
have  allowed  such  a gap  to  develop  ” 
said  Waite,  who  later  admitted  to 
being  more  than  a Hide  “nervous"  at 
the  way  the  race  developed. 

"I  got  a bit  of  a fright  when  I lost 
sight  of  the  leaders,"  said  McCol- 
gan, who  conceded  that  at  the 
halfway  stage  she  had  not  felt  par- 
ticularly good.  “But  as  soon  as  I 
made  the  effort  to  get  on  terms  1 
began  to  feel  much  better." 

Slowly,  but  with  an  absolute  in- 
evitability, McColgan  began  to  reel 
in  her  opponents.  There  is  always 
some  sadness  when  a lone  leader, 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Araucaria 


on  this  occasion  running  out  of  her 
skin,  begins  to  fragment  as  tliis 
most  cruel  of  distances  takes  its  re- 
venge on  those  who  push  them- 
selves just  a little  too  far. 

McColgan,  who  earned  in  the  re- 
gion of  £150,000  for  this  victory  (her 
third  marathon  win  in  six  starts), 
overtook  Haakenstad  after  20  miles, 
never  so  much  as  glancing  at  the 
wilting  Norwegian,  who  eventually 
finished  fifth. 

"By  17  miles  1 knew  I was  going 
to  close  the  gap,  but  you  can  never 
take  anything  for  granted,"  said  Mc- 
Colgan. “At  this  point  a little  girl  ran 
out  on  the  course  and  I might  have 
tripped.  You  just  never  know.”  But 
the  Scot’s  victory  was  inexorable 
and  she  finished  more  than  two 
minutes  ahead  of  the  second-placed 
Joyce  Chepchumba,  of  Kenya. 

The  men’s  race  followed  a more 
expected  pattern,  with  the 
favourites  running,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a tight  swarm  until  the  final 
couple  of  miles.  Then  Ceron.  in  yel- 
low and  black,  took  off  like  some 
turbo-charged  bee.  Belgium’s  Vin- 
cent Rousseau,  the  fastest  man  in 
the  field  but  with  a much  publicised 
dislike  of  a rising  thermometer,  was 
incapable  of  responding  to  the  Mex- 
ican's startling  acceleration  and  set- 
tled for  second  place. 

The  race  for  third  spot  was  be- 
tween Evans  and  Jackson  Kabiga.  a 
little-known  19-year-old  Kenyan, 
whose  late  pushing  of  the  pace  cer- 
tainly aided  Ceron's  victory. 


6 Latin  skill  applied  to  crime  (5) 

7 Harangue  to  help  rising  clan 
(Si 

8 Blushing,  as  opposed  to  pale- 
sWnned  In  North  America  {3-5} 

11  Incendiary  device  — put  a lot 
of  Jewels  right  into  river  (5-7) 

15  Agitated  for  lower  and  upper 
garments  to  be  shortened  (9) 

1 6 What  Gad  does  comes  to  an 
end  without  concessions 
being  raised  (8) 

17  Pipe  through  which  blood 
goes  round  inside  (8) 

19  Edward  l^s  hesitating,  having 
no  interest  (6) 

20  Japanese  ruler  has  weapon 
with  bone  sawn  off  (6) 

22  Keen  on  the  Spanish  pub  (5) 


Across 

1 Kurdistan  certainly  haa  a lot  of 
space  (8) 

5 That  goose  look?  (6) 

9, 10  One  certainly  Is  a bit  lacking  in 
the  fashion  for  adventure  (8,6) 

12  Died  In  prison  — try  to  get  : 
money  (5) 

1 3 Vessel  In  reactor  to  come 
down  In  Mausoleum  country 
(9) 

14  Old  soldier's  taken  prisoner, 
back  part  in  front  (12) 

18  Plctue  of  one  left  by  purge  ■ 
(12) 

21  Vendee  a satisfied  comment 


about  hunt  (9) 

23  Tree  Insect's  companion  (5) 

24  Sense  utter  fool's  Inside  (6) 

25  Is  there  a feint  possibility  gown 
Is  on  crooked?  (8) 

' 26  Decldetoco!onlsB(6) 

27  Dfarlst  to  go  from  Douglas  to 
Peel?  (8) 


1 Remove  from  the  alde-de-  . 
camp  (6) 

2 , 3 Walking  out  since  the  lady  la. 
hold  It  there!  (6, 2, 3,4) 

4 Single  pet  at  old  city  Is  In  a fix 
over  the  top  drawer  (1 2) 


■ •■mmz*.  auil , n ■ 

Runaway  success  . , . Flying  Scotswoman  Uz  McColgan  heading  for 
her  first  London  Marathon  victory  pi  oiocaaph.  frank  qab°-n 


Football  Endsleigh  League . 


Sunderland  upwardly  mobile 


KEVIN  KEEGAN  did  It  with  New- 
castle in  1993,  Bryan  Robson 
did  it  willi  Middlesbrough  in  1995. 
anti  Peter  Reid  hns  now  done  it  willi 
Sunderland  in  1996.  In  llwir  first  full 
seasons  of  management  in  the 
North-east  all  three  have  taken  their 
clubs  to  automatic  promotion. 

Iicid  heard  the  news  as  hr 
watched  the  Darlington-Bury  match 
on  Saturday;  and  judging  by  Iris  un- 
shaven appearance  lie  had  already 
done  Iris  celebrating.  Sunday’s  game 
against  Stoke  whs,  therefore,  viewed 


more  ns  a Roker  parly  Ilian  a sf11' 
mis  match.  Tile  sun  had  got  its  hat 
oil,  (hr  still-terraced  Fulwell  End 
was  decked  out  in  flags  and  looked 
like  the  Anflcld  Kop  of  old.  and  nu- 
merous camcorders  recorded  il  nll- 

Bui  the  lacklustre  goalless  draw 
was  something  of  an  anti-dinw*  and 
means  Sunderland  now  require  a 
point  at  home  to  Weal  Bromwich  on 
Saturday  to  clinch  the  elinmplonstup. 

Swindon  nlso  moved  up,  into  tne 
First  Division,  as  a result  of  their  w 
draw  at  Blackpool. 


Results  and  leading  positions 


Lest  week's  solution 
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HNDSLH1QH  LEAGUE)  First  Division! 

Dertiy  1 . Birmingham  1 ; Grimsby  0.  SlieTOdd 
Utd  2;  Leicester  2,  Huddersfield  1 ; Luton  O. 
Watford  0;  MJtwaH  0,  Oftihem  1 ; Norwich  2. 
Weal  Brom  2:  Port  Vela  LTrenmere  1; 
Portsmouth  0,  Barnsley  O,  Raadng  O,  Chartlon 
0;  Sunderland  0,  Stoke  0;  Southend  2.  Ipswich 
1 ; Wolverhampton  0,  Crystal  Palace  2. 
Leading  positional  1,  Sunderland  (played 
44.  points  82);  2.  Dertiy  (44-76);  3.  Crystal 
palace  (44-76). 

8aoond  Division!  Blackpool  1,  Swindon  1; 
Bournemouth  0,  Walsall  0;  Bradford  Cfly  2. 
Chesterfield  1 ; Brighton  1 . Carlisle  0;  Bristol  C 
0.  Oxford  Utd  2;  (Sews  0.  Rotherham  2;  Notts 
Col,  Bixnley  1; Peterborough 0.  Bristol 
Rovera  0;  Shrewsbury  2,  Brentford  1 : 
Stockport  3,  YorkO;  wexham  6,  Hull  0; 
Wycombe  Q,  Swansea  1.  Leading  positional 
t.  Swindon  (42-84);  2,  Blackpool  (44-79);  3, 
Oxford  Utd  (43-74).  ' 

Third  Division;  Cardiff  0,  Plymouth  1; 
Darfngton  4,  Bury  0;  Doncaster  1 , Barnet  0; 
Exeter  2,  Colchester  Zi  Fulham  1.  Wigan  0; 
Hartlepool  3.  Lincoln  0;  Leyton  Orient  0, 
Preston  NE  2;  Mansfield  1,  Hereford  2; 
Northampton  1,  Gf  hgham'1;  Rochdale  1 , 
Scunthorpe  1:  Scarborough  2.  Cambridge 


United  0;  Torquay  1 . Chester 
positions!  1 , Preston  NE  (44-Kft 

2.  Gillingham  (44-79):  3,  Bury  (44-76). 

BELL'8  SCOTTISH  LBAOUBi 
Division:  Aberdeen  1 . Hearts  l;»«. 
Falkirk  0;  Hbemian  1 , Raith  1 : 

Partlek  1 : Mothetwen  1.^,3rSJ 
positional  1.  Rangera  (34-81);  2,  CetUcf»«_ 
77);  3.  Aberdeeri  (34-62). , ...  , 

First  Division]  Dundee  3.  Clyd^^ft  ;; 
Dunfermline  4.  Dumbarton  1,  OWJfVjjj  ' 
Morton  1 . St  Johnstone  0;  S M"*  X* ,, 
1 . Leading  position*) '1 , ,. 

66);  2,  Dundee  United  (33-63);  3, GreeriP®' 
Morton  (34-63).  . ...  : : ; 

Second  Division)  ^ckLStrerirW^' 
Clyde  2,  Ayr  0;  East  Fife  1 . ForiF 

0.  StbVn  3;  StenhoueemUM, 

3.  Leading  positional  1 ■ 

East  Fife  (34-67);  3.  Bemlck  (34-67).  *•  ; 

Third  Division! 

1 , Rosa  County  1;  CaledoriBn  TIJJJJ 

1 ; East  StWng  1 . Ccwdenbe^UlhG^’ 

0,  LMngeton  0.  Leading  poaW©ns»  i. 

LMngston  (34-06):  2.  BreoNn  (34*63):  3>.  * 

CaladaniabThteUa (34-64).  ••  ‘ 
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Christopher  brokers  end  to  Lebanon  firefight 


Derek  Brown  In  Jermalem 

AFTER  16  days  of  merciless 
long-range  warfare  across 
the  border  between  Israel 
and  Lebanon  by  missile,  air  strike 
and  artillery,  a ceasefire  was  finally 
announced  simultaneously  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Beirut  Ia9t  week. 

More  than  150  Lebanese  have 
been  killed  in  the  Israeli  onslaught, 
which  has  driven  out  an  estimated 
400,000  refugees. 

Hundreds  of  Katyusha  rockets 
Were  fired  into  Israel  by  the  pro-Iran- 
ian  guerrillas  of  Hizbullah.  About  60 
Israelis  have  been  reported 
wounded,  mostly  with  shock,  and 
thousands  have  fled  the  barrages. 

The  deal  — formally,  only  be- 
tween Israel  and  Lebanon,  and  not 


signed  by  any  of  the  parties  — was 
brokered  by  the  United  States  sec- 
retary of  state,  Warren  Christopher, 
and  France’s  foreign  minister, 
Herv£  de  Chare tte.  It  bans  future 
targeting  of  civilians. 

“We  have  achieved  the  goal  of 
our  mission,  which  was  to  achieve 
an  agreement  that  will  save  lives 
and  end  the  suffering  of  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Israeli-Lebanon 
border,"  Mr  Christopher  said  in 
Jerusalem.  ‘These  understandings 
take  us  well  beyond  the  oral  under- 
standings that  I negotiated  in  July 
1993." 

In  Washington,  tile  US  president, 
BUI  Clinton,  said:  “Because  it  is  in 
writing,  this  agreement  will  be  less 
likely  to  break  down  than  the  infor- 
mal agreements  that  had  been  in 


Massacre  prompts 
review  of  gun  laws 


Christopher  Zlnn  In  Canberra 

THE  Australian  prime  minis- 
ter, John  Howard,  promised 
to  fight  for  tougher  gun  laws 
and  ordered  an  emergency  meeting 
of  state  and  federal  police  ministers 
in  the  wake  of  the  Tasmanian  mas- 
sacre on  Sunday  in  which  35  people 
died.  Nineteen  others  were  wounded. 

Martin  Bryant,  a 28-year-old  man 
with  a history  of  psychological  prob- 
lems, was  identified  on  Monday  as 
the  lone  gunman  who  went  on  a 
shooting  spree  in  the  quiet  tourist 
resort  of  Port  Arthur,  in  the  Aus- 
tralian island  state.  BryRnt  has  been 
charged  with  one  count  of  murder 
m the  Royal  Hobart  Hospital,  where 
he  is  under  police  guard.  Police  ex- 
pect to  lay  more  charges. 

The  meeting  Mr  Howard  has 
called  will  try  to  formulate  effective 
national  uniform  gun  laws.  “I  will  do 
everything  humanly  possible,  and 
the  federal  government  will  dq . 
everything  humanly  possible,  fo  get 
an  effective  tightening  of  the  gun. 


place  since  1993."  Mr  Clinton  urged 
a return  to  the  task  of  building  a 
“comprehensive  and  lasting  peace” 
in  the  Middle  East 

Israel’s  prime  minister,  Shimon 
Peres,  said:  “It  Is  a tremendous 
achievement  for  the  Israeli  army. 
Israel  comes  out  of  this  calmer  and 
stronger." 

But  Benjamin  Netanyahu,  Mr 
Peres’s  rightwing  challenger  in 
polls  on  May  29,  said:  “I'm  afraid 
none  of  the  mqjor  goals  that  the  gov- 
ernment set  for  itself  have  been 
achieved." 

The  ceasefire  will  be  monitored 
by  an  international  group,  including 
Israel,  Lebanon,  the  US,  France 
and.  significantly,  Syria.  Mr  Christo- 
pher’s frantic  shuttle  mission  suc- 
cessfully drew  Syria's  president 


Hafez  al-Asaad,  the  leading  power- 
broker  in  Lebanon,  into  the  peace- 
making process. 

President  Assad  has  secured  US 
and  Israeli  commitment  to  an  early 
resumption  of  peace  talks,  to  focus 
on  the  return  fo  Syria  of  the  Israeli- 
occupied  Golan  Heights.  Talks 
between  Lebanon  and  Israel  will 
also  be  advanced,  focusing  on  ways 
to  end  the  occupation  of  south 
Lebanon. 

Israel's  assault  on  Lebanon  began 
two  days  after  a barrage  of 
Katyusha  missiles  on  April  9.  On 
April  18,  ax  Israeli  shells  hit  a 
United  Nations  military  compound 
foil  of  refugees.  More  than  100 
Lebanese  were  killed.  A mass 
funeral  of  the  victims  of  that  attack 
took  place  on  Tuesday. 


■ ,The  massacre  caused  inter- 
national revulsion,  and  prompted 
Mr  Clinton  to  order  the  US  secre- 
tary'of  state  into  actioH.  The  result- 
ing shuttle  has  produced  an 

■ ingenious  face-saving  formula. 

. The  accord  says  the  fWnation 
.monitoring  group  will  deal  with 
complaints  about  violations.  In  addi- 
tion, a wider  international  consul- 
tative group  wilt  meet  to  aid  the 
reconstruction  of  Lebanon. 

Israel  has  failed  notably  to  secure 
a Hizbullah  commitment  to  end 
attacks  in  occupied  south  Lebanon. 

Hizbullah  has  secured  a tacit  ac- 
knowledgement that  its  resistance 
to  the  occupation  can  continue. 
Lebanon  has  seen  the  occupation 
issue  rise  up  the  agenda,  and  Syria 
has  gained  centre  stage  in  the  peace 
process. 


Comment,  page  12 
Washington  Post,  page  IS 


Bryant,  named  as  tbe 
*o*year-old  gunman 


control  situation  in  this  country," 
the  prime  minister  said  after  an  ecu- 
menical sendee  for  the  victims. 

However,  the  powerful  gun  lobby 
has  already  warned  that  the  pro- 
posed ban  on  semi-automatic 
weapons  — such  as  those  used  In 
the  Port  Arthur  attack  — and  the 
proposals  for  uniform  licensing  and 
a national  register  of  firearms  own- 
ers would  not  work. 

John  Tingle,  a state  MP  for  the 
New  South  Wales  Shooters'  Party, 
said  all  the  recent  massacres  in  Aus- 
tralia had  been  carried  out  by  those 
already  outside  the  law.  ‘laws  are 
not  going  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing 
happening  as  you  can't  legislate 
against  Insanity,"  he  said. 

In  Australia  gun  control  is  a state, 
and  not  a national,  responsibility 
and  the  six  states  have  consistently 
failed  to  agree  uniform  legislation. 

' While  Western  Australia  might 
have  the  strongest  controls  on  gun 
ownership,  its  citizens  have  only  to 
go  to  Tasmania  where,  with  a mini- 
mum of  formalities,  they  can  buy 
anything  up  to  a machine-gun. 
i The  Coalition  for  Gun  Control's 
.coordinator  in  Tasmania,  Roland 
iBrowpe,  said,  the  state’s  lax,  gun 
-laws  were'  the  legacy  of  a strong 
'rural  sector  to  Which' both  sides  of 
Ipofitics  Kpd  pandered.  , , . ' ' . 

! Tbere  are  estimafed  to  be  niore 
jthkn ' 3,5  million  firearms  .In 'Alfa 
itralia,  foj-  a population  of  18  'million, 
'and'  more'  than  "5(X> ' guri-r^lateijl 
ideathB  every  yeqr.  r';  - ( . . . 

{ | jAs'  details  emerged  pf  theihai 
owy  tyof;(d  of  Bry^nt,who  lived  Ln  a' 
siibiirb  of  Hobart,  police  said  he  had 


with  .his  fondrtdss . for . 


lent  jnbbd.mWiiga. ' / \ , , 1 

Abcofdingto  witnesses,. the  gum 
man,  described  as  Jiayipg  blond  hair 
and  looking  like  a Siirfie’',  drove 


sMSi! T 


toN  \ ■ ;[ 

\ ‘ 


A victim  of  the  Port  Arthur  massacre  is  taken  to  Hobart  hospital  by  air  ambulance  photograph  km  eib*** 
into  Pon  Arthur.  He  wandered  pp  to  gered  out  The  three  hostages  in 

the  Broadarrq^  cafeteria  in  Port,  the  guest  house  died  in  thefire.  PaklRtnn  hue  o 

'Artiuir  village,  chatted  wjth  tourista  ; Police  said  Bryant  dropped  two  aR,®*an  DUB  o 

;and  commented^  There's  a lot  of  assault  rifles  as  he  fled  — a military-  DOIIlb  kills  37 

Wasps  [White  Ahglo5axon' Protes-'  'type  AR-15  Armalite  and  a Chinese  

tantsl  aroupd  today,  there#  not  JSKS-46.  Both  were  fitted  with  two  China  visit  A 

■many  Japs  h^re.a^ither^r|  , 30-round  magazines  end  to  end.  He  . *,  * . H 

| Witnesses  say  he  (hen  entered  |Was  taken  to  hospital  on  a stretcher,  DUPyS  YPItSin 


Health  worsens  5 
for  world’s  poor 


Yeast  yields1  24 
blueprint  for  life 


Why  the  West 
fears  Islam 


cottage  ca^t  fire.  Bryarii ! stag 


| There  are  still  no  clues  as  to  a 
motive  for  possibly  the  worst  peace- 
time massacre  by  a single  gunman 
In  recent  history.  The  dead  ranged 
in  age  from  three  to  72.  Most  of  the 
dead  are  Australians,  but  two 
Malaysian  touristB  and  two  unidenti- 
fied visitors  were  also  killed.  A New 
Zealand  winemaker,  Jason  Winter, 
aged  29,  died  when  he  threw  him- 
self in  ftont  of  his  wife  Jo  and  15- 
month-old  sonMltch^li.  . . 

1 One  survivor,  Ellie  Webb;  said:  T 
can't  believe  It,  this  ia  T&smania. 
You  expect  this'iii  America,  you  see 
Jt  ln  the  news  all  thd  time;  maybe 
Sydney  but  not  Tassle.” 


. CommeiH,  paw  12  •'  v-  ■: 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Lebanon  the  real  victim  of 
clumsy  Israeli  aggression 


F ISRAEL'S  prime  minister. 
Shimon  Peres,  embarked  on 
Operation  Grapes  of  Wrath  in 
order  to  promote  his  tough-guy 
image  during  an  election  year  in  Is- 
rael. he  has  also  contributed  to  the 
election  campaign  of  Hizbullah  in 
Lebanon's  forthcoming  parliamen- 
tary elections  (Assad  ups  price  of 
Lebanon  ceasefire,  April  28).  Israel' 
is  now  prepared  to  reach  anpther 
version  of  t|ie  1993  understanding 
with  Hizbullah, but  this  time  elevat-' 
ing  it  to  a written  agreement,  thus 
granting  Hizbullah  .near-state  . sta- 
tus. If  this  was  not  Israel's  initial 
objective,  we  niust  recognise  that 
Operation  Grapes  of  Wrath  was  a 
tragic  flop. 

According  to  the  logic  governing 
the  present  diplomatic  process, 
Syria  lias  also  to  be  a signatory  to 
the  agreement  along  with  Hizbul- 
lah. at  the  insistence  of  Israel.  ,The 
renson  given  is  that  Syria  is  a major  ( 
power  in  the  area,  controls  deci- 
sions in  Lebanon,  and  Is  the  real 
force,  along  with  Iran,  behind 
Hizbullah. 

If  Israel's  claim  that  Syria  uses 
the  Hizbullah  card  to  fine-tune  the 
security  situation  in  line  with  its  in- 
terests is  true,  then  signing  an 
agreement  with  both  Syria  and 
Hizbullah,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Lebanon,  is  an  indication  to  both 
Syria  and  Hizbullah  that  playing 
such  a card  will  remain  effective  in 
the  future. 

The  international  priority  seems 
to  be  to  save  prime  minister  Peres 
from  the  mess  he  has  landed  him- 
self in  and  find  a face-saving  for- 
mula before  the  Israeli  elections. 
What  should  be  the  priority  is  to 
save  the  real  victim,  Lebanon,  from 
die  brutal  clumsiness  of  its  south- 
ern neighbour  and  Lo  find  a long- 


term solution  which  would  restore 
its  authority  over  its  occupied  terri- 
tory. Hizbullah  would  then  be  dis- 
nrmed  and  remain  as  a political 
party  in  Lebanon’s  parliament. 
Nadim  Shehadi, 

Centre  for  Lebanese  Studies,  Oxford 


DO  THE  Israelis  ever  pause  to 
wonder  why  places  like  Ain  el- 
Hilwgh  camp,  which  they  bombed 
during , Operation  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
contain  many  Hizbullah  support- 
era?  1 visited  Ain  el-Hilweli  — and 
Hour]  al-Berajnch  and  , Shatifa 
camps  — in  November.  I met  fami- 
lies squatting  in  tiny  one-room 
homes  in  a dilapidated  hospital 
building,  more  than  100  families, 
with  five  toilets,  five  cookers,  and 
five  sinks  between  them,  fetching 
their  water  from  a tap  outside.  I saw 
people  living  in  bombed  buildings 
with  no  external  walls. 

Lebanon's  Palestinian  refugees 
must  be  some  of  the  world's  most 
marginalised  people.  Most  are 
effectively  stateless;  they  have  mini- 
mal access  to  employment;  their 
housing  conditions  are  appalling, 
and  the  dread  of  eviction  ever- 
present. They  also  have  an  achingly 
powerful  dream  of  the  home  where 
they,  or  their  parents  or  grandpar- 
ents, once  lived.  And  they  have 
been  watching  a peace  process  un- 
fold south  of  the  border  which 
seems  to  ignore  their  plight. 

Of  course  supporting  Hizbullah 
seems  attractive  — 50  years  on,  no 
one  else  seems  to  be  offering  them 
any  hope  of  things  ever  changing. 
Bombing  Ain  el-Hilweh  does  not 
change  anything  either  — it  just 
increases  hatred  all  round. 

Pat  Simmons, 

Headington,  Oxford 


HE  Israeli  massacres  in 
Lebanon  and  the  muted  re- 
sponse of  the  “world  leaders”  are 
enough  to  turn  my  Jewish  stomach. 

The  Hizbullah,  for  all  their  Is- 
lamic fundamentalist  babble  (which 
is  no  worse  than  the  Jewish  funda- 
mentalist babble  of  growing  num- 
bers of  Israelis),  are  the  legitimate 
inhabitants  of  southern  Lebanon, 
fighting  an  invader/oppressor  who 
lias  been  sitting  on  their  back  at 
least  since  1982.  All  they  want  is  get 
the  Israelis  out  of  their  land.  They 
are,  of  course,  no  match  militarily. 

The  Israelis,  on  the  other  hand, 
mounted  a brutal  invasion  in  1982 
with  the  goal  of  installing  a Christ- 
ian puppet  regime  subservient  to 
them.  Alter  tens  of  thousands  of 
Lebanese  and  a few  hundred  Is- 
raelis were  killed  in  an  endeavour 
that  even  the  Israeli  public  turned 
against,  they  had  to  withdraw 
ignominiously,  and  the  late  prime 
minister  Begin,  who  — compared  to 
his  successors  — was  a relatively 
decent  man.  resigned  in  despair. 

Now,  14  years  later,  they  arc  still 
holding  on  to  a sizeable  chunk  of 
southern  Lebanon,  terrorising  the 
population,  and  maintaining  a mer- 
cenary private  army  there. 

Has  it  not  occurred  to  anyone  lo 
just  say  to  the  Israelis:  “Get  the  hell 
out  of  occupied  Lebanon  and  stay 
out”. 

Miriam  M Abileah. 

Toronto,  Canada 


ONCE  again  the  shameful  dou- 
ble standards  of  the  West  in  its 
treatment  of  the  two  sides  in  Uie 
Arab-lsraeli  conflict  have  become  all 
too  transparent. 

If  international  law  and  standards 
of  behaviour  are  perceived  to  have 
been  broken  by  Arab  or  Muslim 
countries  such  as  Libya.  Iraq,  Iran 
and  Pakistan,  the  full  might  of  the 
Western  alliance  and  the  UN  is 
brought  lo  bear  on  these  countries. 
When,  however,  the  Israelis  behave 
in  a barbaric  and  disproportionate 
manner,  the  United  States  blocks 
even  a statement  of  censure  in  the 
UN  Security  Council. 

Is  it  any  surprise,  then,  Hint  the 
Americans  and  Western  govern- 
ments are  held  in  utter  contempt 
throughout  the  Arab  and  Muslim 
world? 

(Dr)  Navidul  Haq  Khan, 

Ron  ford,  Essex 

Distraction  from 
medical  needs 

RINCESS  DIANA'S  fascination 
with  watching  cardiac  surgery 
being  performed  on  children  may 
make  for  interesting  footage  but  is 
an  exerclsfc  in  how  to  achieve  mini- 
mal heal  th  gains  at  maximal  ebst 
The  thousands  of  pounds  it  costs  lo 
bring  a single  child  from  Africa  to 
Britain'  are  thousands  of  pounds 
made  unavailable  to  the  other  , agen- 
cies competing  for  , charitable  dona- 
tions to  support  diverse  preventive 
(programmes  in  developing  countries. ; 

‘ Millions  of  children  aefoss  the 
globe  remain  at  risk  from  serious 
cardiac  disorders  which  are  readily 
prevented  or  treated  by  simple, 
cheap  and  widely  available  mea- 
sures; examples  include  pest  control 
to  prevent  Cliaga's  disease,  treating 
sdie  throats  arid  'skin  infections  with" 
(penicillin  to  prevent',  rheumatic ' 
fever,  and  ensuring  adequate  nutri- 
tion (of  pregnant  wbrneri  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
case  in' "their  offspring.  Funding 
such  Inter venitonk'  riiay  be  depen- 
dent on  charitable  contribution^. " 


x^Poet,  painter,  philosopher?^^ 
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No  one  doubts  the  wnmli-r  nf 
modern  cardiac  surgery,  nor  would 
any  begrudge  a child  receiving  cu- 
rative treatment  but  make  no  mis- 
take. preventive  medicine  utiiy  not 
attack  the  photo-opportunities  nor 
the  vainglorious  but  offers  the  best 
chance  of  life  for  the  most  children 
in  pour  countries. 

(Dr)  Paul  Heaton, 

New  Plymouth,  New  Zealand 


Hiding  behind 
a Confucian  lie 

/, N CHINA,  street  vendors  have  a 
saying;  Anyone  cun  fool  a for- 
eigner. Judging  by  the  growing 
number  of  gullible  observers  who 
parrot  its  propaganda,  this  adtige 
inight  well  serve  as  the  n lotto  of  tin* 
Chinese  Communist  Parly. 

Fred  Ryan  (Washington  Post, 
April  21)  suggests  that  China's  lack 
of  democracy  is  understandable 
given  the  context.  Only  an  authori- 
tarian government,  he  implies,  can 
achieve  the  “monumental  task"  of 
keeping  the  empire's  huge  popula- 
tion “alive,  healthy,  and  eating  well". 

This  is  the  same  tired  line  that 
China's  leaders  deliver  whenever 
they  try  lo  defend  their  abysmal 
human  right*  record.  China,  these 
leaders  insist,  is  such  an  overpopu- 
lated, developing  country  it  cannot 
"afford"  human  rights. 

Journalists  seldom  challenge  tire 
reasoning  behind  these  statements. 
What,  after  all,  is  the  logical  connec- 
tion between  repression  and  devel- 
opment? By  what  formula  do 
politicnl  detention  and  torture  make 
a society  richer? 

The  empirical  evidence  is  every 
bit  as  shaky.  How,  for  example,  can 
India,  despite  being  an  overpopu- 
lated, developing  country,  "aflord" 
its  elections  and  its  free  press?  And 
will  tltese  same  Chinese  leaders  ex- 
plain why,  during  l In-  days  of  Mao 
Zedong,  when  l lie  state  was  at  its 
most  totalitarian,  food  was  always 
scarce  and  tens  of  millions  of  Chi- 
nese people  starved  in  horrible 
famines? 

'Hie  truth  is,  the  extraordinary 
economic  revolution  happening  in 
China  today  stems  directly  from  the 
removal  of  bureaucratic  controls. 

Tin*  patronising  doctrine  that  a 
strong  government  is  needed  to 
"look  after  tile  people"  was  intro- 
duced by  Confucius.  It  is  n 2,.ri()H- 
year-old  He.  As  Hie  Chinese  people 
are  demonstrating  at  long  last,  they 
are  perfectly  capable  of  looking  after 
themselves,  thank  you  very  much. 
Patrick  Kavanagh, 

Ottawa,  Canada 


Labour  needs 
good  neighbours 

rONY  BLAIR  has  identified  him- 
self as  both  a Christian  and  a 
supporter  of  comwiunitarinnism,  ie, 
that  people  look  after  members  of 
their  own  community.  This  is  obvi- 
ously an  improvement  on  the  present 
climate  of  “rampant  .ihdMdunlism" 
but  is  hardly  Christ-like.  Jesus  was  an 
advocate  o(  "neighbour) sm",  in  which 
he  defined  a neighbour. as  anyone  in 
need,  and  Illustrated  his  point  with 
th6  story  of  the'Gpbd  Sahiaj-itan. 

: T would  be  .''reassured  , to  henr 
some  rhetqric  frorii  the  Labour  parly 
in  favour  of  rampant  neighbourism 
Jbr  the  marginalised  commlinilies  in 
.which  people  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  meet  each  ollieris  needs: 
'Mdrgafet  Oertig-Davidson, 

]Eiehen,  Switzerland  ' ' ' • ' 


\S  HDDS  to  Maggie  O'Kane  (April 
l \ 21)  for  the  feature  on  Adi 
Roche,  a remarkable  woman  whom 
1 met  in  March  during  a Chernobyl 
congress  in  Minsk.  The  $3  rniiijog 
convoy  which  left  Dublin  recently 
also  arrived  in  Minsk  to  commemo 
rate  the  Will  anniversary  of  fa 
Chernobyl  disaster.  Thai  being  fa 
case,  one  wonders  at  your  headline 
"To  Russia  with  love".  The  repuhte 
of  Miriams,  whatever  llie  wishes  of 
its  own  president,  is  Mill  nt  present 
an  independent  stale.  Morewr.it 
received  more  than  till  \\?v  cent  of 
the  radioactive  fallout  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  which  tins  conlafa 
lulled  one-Iifili  of  it  stem  lory. 
tPmf)  Dim'd  II  Morales, 
Edmonton.  Alberta,  Canada 


~T  HE  Rev  Robert  Fascr  (April  21) 

/ asked  whether  we  could  imag- 
ine Jesus  voting  for  u righlwfa 
party.  The  parable  of  the  pound:  j 
suggests  that  lie  might  (Luke.; 
19:1 1).  A noble  man  left  10  servants! 
with  a pound  each  and  told  Iheintol 
du  business.  On  his  return,  he 
praised  those  who  had  made  aj 
profit.  ’Hie  man  who  had  wrapped 
liis  pound  safely  in  linen  was  rej 


bilked  ami  called  a “wicked  set-1. 


vain".  His  pound  was  taken  from 
him  and  given  to  the  man  who  liad  | 
made  the  most  profit. 

When  questioned.  Jesus  said:  "I ; 
tell  you,  to  everyone  who  has  will  be 
given  more:  bill,  from  the  man  who 
lias  mil,  even  that  which  lie  hnswiF 
be  taken  away r 
Paul  Green. 

St  Albert,  Albert  a.  Canada 


SIMON  nnCC, ART  (Mother  of. 

misfortunes,  April  28)  censures! 
tin'  Uncoil  for  being  “in flexible" and ' 
lor  “living  in  a world  of  her  iwsV 
but  iimnaivhs  are  like  that,  ll  is  the 
institution  which  is  ridiculous. 
tinny  Ihiris. 

Thames  Hit  ton.  Surrey 


-THE  YOUNG  bigot  quoted  in 
I your  Washington  l’»»sl  story 
about  the  exodus  from  Montreal 
(April  7)  is  in  fora  big  surprise  when 
lie  reaches  Vancouver:  signs  every- j 
where  in  Chinese  mid  Jii|>imw$c. 
many  languages  spoken  in  virtually 
every  public  place,  'llie  difference 1S 
Ihul  on  I lie  west  coast  weniviil  h? 
ing  to  legislate  niltiinilconfui  nilly' 
CJ  Murray, 

Vancouver,  Canada 


A AARTIN  WALKER  (April  20 
I VI  twice  uses  the  ethnic  dinwiO' 
live  “Brit".  Would  the  Guardjw 
Weekly  permit  “Jap"  in  a slntiW 
context?  As  a former  Briton,  nowj 
US  citizen,  l urge  you  to  add 
to  your  computer  File  of  unaccept- 
able words  — nnd  please  do  0® 
supplant  it  with  “limey". 

David  GOnn, 

Newark,  Delaware,  USA 
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Serbs  attack  returning  Muslims 


Under  siege  ...  A group  of  Serbs  stone  a bus  carrying  Muslims  near  Serb-held  Trnovo,  16km  south  of 
Sarajevo.  Fifteen  Muslims  were  taken  to  hospital  after  the  Incident 


Julian  Borger  In  Sarajevo 

THE  simmering  conflict  be- 
tween Muslim  and  Serb  civil- 
ians over  the  right  to  cross 
Bosnia's  ethnic  dividing  line  turned 
bloody  on  Monday,  as  clashes  be- 
tween rival  crowds  showed  signs  of 
escalating  beyond  the  control  of 
Nato’s  peacekeeping  force. 

Near  the  village  of  Sjenitia,  about 
100km  north  of  Sarajevo,  two 
Muslims  were  shot  dead  and  a num- 
ber of  others  injured  after  being 
attacked  by  a Serb  crowd. 

Outside  Trnovo,  16km  south  of 
Sarajevo,  15  Muslims  were  taken  to 
hospital  after  the  buses  they  were 
travelling  in  were  stoned  by  a group 
of  angry  Serbs. 

In  both  Incidents  the  Muslims 
had  been  trying  to  visit  family 
graves  in  Serb-controlled  territory. 
The  Serbs,  determined  to  maintain 
the  country’s  ethnic  partition,  were 
frying  to  prevent  the  visits.  In  both 
cases,  troops  from  the  Nato-led 
peace  Implementation  Force  (I-for) 
were  near  the  scene. 

According  to  Major  Terje  Myk- 
levoll,  a Nato  spokesman  in  Doboj, 
near  Sjenina,  a group  of  Muslims 
frying  to  visit  the  Serb-controlled 
village  was  turned  back  by  a check- 
point. but  fried  to  bypass  the  Nato 
soldiers  on  a country  road. 

Denis  Hajric,  who  was  among 
those  who  tried  to  cross,  told  re- 
porters: “We  had  two  people  killed 
and  two  wounded-  A Serb  fired  his 
pistol  into  the  chest  of  one  of  our 
men  and  killed  him  and  another 
man  was  shot  and  killed  too.  We  ran 
away  and  n woman  stepped  on  a 
mine.  Also  there  was  a man 
wounded  in  the  head.” 

A Nato  spokesman  said  seven 


dead  or  wounded  had  been  evacu- 
ated by  helicopter,  and  five  more 
were  known  to  be  still  in  the  mine- 
field. 

Fifteen  Muslims  were  injured 
when  the  buses  they  were  travelling 
in  near  Trnovo  were  set  upon  by  a 
crowd  of  Serbs  wielding  stones, 
clubs  and  shovels. 

Bosnian  Serbs  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  Serb  protesters  but  were 
unsuccessful.  An  eyewitness  report 
said  French  troops  escorting  the 
buses  with  tanks  did  not  intervene. 

The  Muslims  turned  back  to 
Sarajevo  where  they  staged  a 


protest  outside  the  offices  of  the 
international  community's  high 
representative  in  Bosnia,  Carl  Bildt. 

Mqjor  Simon  Haselock.  a Nato 
spokesman  in  Sarajevo,  said;  "This 
is  something  that  we  have  been 
concerned  about . . . There  will  be 
an  immediate  imperative  to  talk  to 
the  highest  authorities  on  both 
sides.  That  is  all  we  can  do  at  the 
moment." 

• Serbia  tried  to  fend  off  charges  of 
genocide  on  Monday  at  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
The  Hague.  In  a new  round  of  hear- 
ings, Serbian  representatives  in- 


sisted the  country  had  played  no 
part  in  the  Bosnian  war  and  chal- 
lenged the  court's  jurisdiction. 

Meanwhile  in  New  York,  the 
president  of  the  UN  war  crimes 
tribunal  lias  complained  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  that  Serbia’s  govern- 
ment has  failed  to  carry  out  arrest 
warrants  against  three  men  accused 
of  murdering  260  people  after  the 
eastern  Croatian  city  of  Vukovar  fell 
in  November  1991. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  trihunal 
had  lodged  such  a complaint  against 
any  of  the  countries  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia. 


Bus  bomb  kills  37  in  Punjab 


Whitewater  ‘cover-up’ 


Gerald  Bourke  in  Islamabad 


A T LEAST  37  people  died  and 
/A  26  were  injured  in  Pakistan 
on  Sunday  when  a bomb 
exploded  on  a bus  packed  with 
Muslima  travelling  home  to  cele- 
brate Islam’B  holiest  holiday. 

The  blast,  in  the  eastern 
province  of  Punjab,  occurred  as 
the  bus  was  pulling  away  from  a 
marketplace  In  Bhai  Pheru, 
80km  southwest  of  the  provin- 
cial capital  Lahore.  Witnesses 
Bald  it  Ignited  the  fuel  tank, 
transforming  die  vehicle  into  an 
inferno  that  trapped  screaming 
passengers  inside. 

Onlookers  watched  helplessly 1 
as  the  bus  was  consumed  by  ' ' 
flames.  Th6y  said  most  of  its 
doors  and  windows  were  closed 
and  there  were  no  fire  extin- 
guishers. 

The  blaze  spread  so  fast  that 
two  children  sitting  on  the  dash- 
board by  an  open  window  died. 
The  driver  escaped  through  the 
window,  but  was  badly1  burned. 

Most  of  the  dead  were  charred 
beyond  recognition.  Their  ashes 
were  collected  and  placed  in  a 
single  coffin  which  was  buried  at 
Bhai  Pheru’s  cemetery  after  a 
mass  funeral. 

Police  said  the  death  toll 
could  rise,  as  many  of  the  in- 
jured suffered  severe  burns. 

A second  explosive  device  was 
found  shor  tly  afterwards  in  the 
®ame  marketplace,  which  was 
I crowded  with  shoppers  before 
j Eld  Hl-Adha,  the  Muslim  festival 
[on  Monday  marking  the  end  of 


the  Hqj  pilgrimage.  It  was  de- 
fused by  bomb  disposal  experts. 

No  one  claimed  responsibility 
for  the  bombing,  the  latest — 
and  worst — of  dozens  of  atroci- 
ties in  the  past  few  months  in 
Punjab,  the  country’s  most 
populous  and  politically  impor- 
tant province. 

Last  week,  a blast  at  a cinema 
in  the  central  city  of  Sargodha 
injured  12  people.  The  United 
States  consulate  in  Lahore  was 
also  damaged  in  a grenade  at- 
tack. Last  month  a bomb  explo- 
sion Wiled  six  at  a cancer 
hospital  in  Lahore  built  by  the 
Pakistani  cricketer-turned- 
politician  Imran  Khan. 

The  jprime  minister,  Benazir 
Bhutto,  said  afterwards  that  her 
government  had  received  intelli- 
gence reports  warning  of  further 
explosions  in  Punjab. 

The  Pakistani  opposition 
leader  Nawaz  Sharif  accused  Ms 
Bhutto  on  Monday  of  failing  to 
maintain  law  and  order  after  tile 
blast  “The  government  has 
failed  to  control  law  and  order,” 
he  said.  Arif  Nakal,  Punjab’s 
chief  minister,  blamed  Sunday’s 
bombing  on  “terrorists”  and 
said  those  responsible  would  be 
brought  to  justice:  “The  govern- 
ment will  not  be  cowed  ^own  by 
such  dastardly  acts.” 

• ThC  former  Pakistan  cricket  . 
captain,  Imran  Klian,  officially  ; j 
entered  politics,  ending  months  j 
of  speculation,  by  announcing 
the  formation  of  the  Movement 
for  Justice  at  a priiss  conference 
in  Lahore-  . .. 


Martin  Walker  In  Washington 

THE  White  House  is  dismayed 
by  the  discovery  of  Hillary  Clin- 
ton's fingerprints  on  crucial  and 
long-lost  documents,  a discovery 
which  has  reignited  the  Whitewater 
affair  just  as  public  interest  and  po- 
litical dangers  seemed  to  be  ebbing. 

The  fingerprints  undermine  the 
First  Lady’s  credibility  with  the 
United  States  public.  They  also  ex- 
cite suspicion  that  she  may  be  di- 
rectly linked  to  a cover-up  over  her 
legal  responsibilities  for  Whitewater, 
which  could  carry  criminal  penalties. 

The  suspicion  of  having  misled 
Congress  is  one  that  proved  fatal  in 
previous,  political  scandals,  from 
Watergate  to  Iran-Contra. 

The  fingerprinted  documents,  a 
set  of  billing  records  for  Mrs  Clin- 
ton’s work  as  a partner  of  the  Rose 
Law  Firm  in  Arkansas  In  the  19809, 
were  said  to  be  lost  when  congres- 
sional committees  demanded  to  see 
theni. 

Then,  in  one  of  the  least  credible 
incidents  of  the  Whitewater  affair, 
the  documents  were  said  to  have  In- 
explicably reappeared  on  a table  be- 
side an  office  in  the’ White  House 
private  quarters  used  by  Mrs  Clinton. 

Senior  White  House  figures  were 
deeply  alarmed  by  the  discovery,  re- 
ported in  Newsweek  irtagazine  and 
confirmed  by  FBI  sources.  This 
alarm' was  less  fqr  the  substance  of 
the  records  than  the  likely  public 
perception,  and  its  exploitation  by 
the  Republicans! 

The^  also  fear  that  the  deliberate 
leak,  just  as  President  BUI  Ciintbn 
gave  videotaped  evidence  ixi  the  trial 


of  his  partner  on  the  Whitewater 
property  venture,  suggests  malice 
against  the  Clintons  within  the  FBI, 
or  on  the  staff  of  the  independent 
counsel  charged  with  the  inquiry. 

Mr  Clinton’s  political  aides  had 
been  increasingly  confident  that  the 
public  was  bored  with  the  minutiae 
of  an  Arkansas  land  deal  that  went 
wrong.  Now  they  fear  that  that  pub- 
lic interest  will  be  rekindled. 

The  records  of  Mrs  Clinton's 
legal  work  for  the  Madison  Guar- 
anty bank,  owned  by  James  McDou- 
gal,  tiie  Clintons’  partner  on 
Whitewater,  have  undermined  her 
credibility  by  showing  she  charged 
for  more  work  than  she  remem- 
bered performing. 

She  said  , before  a grand  jury  in 
January  that  she  did  not  recall,  but 
she  may  have  seen  the  dpeumerits 
in  1992,  when  the  first  press  in- 
quiries into  Whitewater  were  made. 

"We  said  it  was  possible  that  Mrs 
Clinton  handled  the  records  during 
tiie  1992  campaign,  so  this  report 
should  not  be  surprising,"  said 
Mark  Fablani,  the  White  House 
lawyer. 

The  fuss,  which  had  Republican 
senators  on  Monday  demanding  the 
authority  to  extend  their  own  hear- 
ings, has  obscured  ojie  piece  of 
good  news  for  the  White  House.  No 
fingerprints  were  found  of  Margaret 
Williams,  the  First  Lady's  chief  of 
staff,  who  was  acqiised  by  Senate  in- 
vestigators, of  removing  the  docii-. 
men (s  ! from  the  office  of  ;^Vhite 
House  counsel  Vince  Foster  on  foe 
night  after  his  death. ' 

Comeback  Kid  rides  on,  page  O 


The  Week 


INDIA’S  general  election  began 
on  Sunday.  Voters  across  the 
country  have  several  election 
dates  and  tiie  results  will  only  be 
known  by  the  middle  of  May. 

Comment,  page  12 


THE  auction  of  Jackie 

Kennedy  Onaasia’a  worldly 
goods  in  New  York,  which 
realised  more  than  $30, million, 
aet  new  records  and  justified 
hype  aa  the  aale  of  the  century. 

Washington  Post,  page  16 


PROSECUTORS  in  Los 

Angeles  have  charged  three 
men  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  Haing  Ngor,  a sur- 
vivor of  tiie  Khmer  Rouge  death 
camps  who  won  an  Oscar  for  his 
role  in  The  Killing  Fields. 


A BOY  of  six  was  charged  with 
attempted  murder  in  Califor- 
nia after  allegedly  pulling  a four- 
week-old  hifant  from  hla  cradle 
and  beating  him  almost  to  death. 


EMERGENCY  teams  scram- 
bled to  atop  a raging  forest 
fire  from  reselling  foe  Los  Alamos 
nuclear  research  centre  In  New 
Mexico,  where  the  world’s  first 
atomic  bomb  was  built.  The 
blaze  has  destroyed  4,500 
hectares  of  forest. 


CHERNOBYL  nuclear  power 
station  suffered  a minor 
release  of  radioactivity,  just 
hours  before  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  world’s  worst  nuclear 
accident  there. 


POLICE  in  Germany  are  hunt- 
ing a kidnapping  team  who 
made  away  with  more  than  $20 
million  in  ransom  before  releas- 
ing Jan-Phllipp  Reemtsma,  a 
multi-millionaire,  after  holding 
him  in  chains  for  five  weeks. 


INDONESIA  has  begun  a week 
of  official  mourning  and  a 
period  of  political  uncertainty 
after  the  death  of  Tien  Suharto, 
the  wife  and  confidante  of 
President  Suharto. 


THE  German  chancellor, 
Helmut  Kohl,  has  embarked 
on  a severe  austerity  pro- 
gramme, one  of  the  moBt  ambi- 
tious campaigns  of  bis  political 
career,  to  prepare  national  . . 
finances  for  a strong  single 
European,  currency. .. 


Bernhard  goetz,  who  was 

ordered  to  pay  $43  million 
to  a young  main  he  snot  on  a aub- 
way  train  in  1984,  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy to  protect  his  chinchilla, 
his  guinea  pig  and  other  posses- 
sions from  being  auctioned  o(t. 

Washington  Post,  page  16 


HEAVY  fitting  broke  out  in  . 

the  Liberian  capital  of  Mon- 
rovia, jeopardising  die  truce. 


PAMELA  Lyndon  Travers. 

whQ  created  Mary  Poppuia, 
a unique  and  unnerving  (foil-  . 
dren’s  ncjnny,  has  (lied,  aged  96. 
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Yeltsin  gets  boost  from  China  visit 


Andrew  Higgins  In  Hong  Kong 

WITH  champagne  toasts  and 
bear-hug  bonhomie,  China 
and  Russia  last  week  de- 
clared a “strategic  partnership"  for 
the  next  century  and,  in  a slap  at  the 
United  States,  vowed  to  resist  the 
imposition  of  a new  hegemony. 

Presidents  Boris  Yeltsin  and 
Jiang  Zemin  agreed  in  Bering  to  set 
up  a telephone  hotline,  increase  mil- 
itary co-operation  and  boost  mutual 
trade,  currently  worth  only  a ninth 
of  that  between  China  and  the  US. 

“Sino- Russian  friendly  relations 
have  entered  a new  era,-  said  Mr 
Jiang.  “China  does  not  and  will  not 
pose  any  threat  to  Russia.” 

Both  sides  denied  any  desire  to 
resurrect  the  doomed  alliance 


forged  by  Mao  Zedong  and  Stalin  in 
1950,  but  they  declared  a united 
front  on  major  international  issues, 
including  defiance  of  Western 
accusations  that  they  repress 
restive  regions. 

A Joint  communique  filled  with 
coded  gibes  at  Washington  said: 
The  world  is  for  from  tranquil. 
Hegemonism,  power  politics  and 
repeated  imposition  of  pressure  on 
other  countries  continue  to  occur. 
Bloc  politics  has  taken  on  new 
forms." 

Until  Mikhail  Gorbachev  visited 
China  in  1989,  Moscow  was  the 
principal  target  of  Chinese  charges 
of“hegemonIsm", 

Mr  Yeltsin  offered  unequivocal 
support  for  China’s  right  to  rule  Tai- 
wan and  Tibet  Mr  Jiang  did  the 


same  for  Russia’s  claim  to  Cheche- 
nia,  and  described  the  expansion  of 
Nato  towards  Russia’s  border  as 
“impermissible". 

Concrete  issues  involving  money 
rather  than  rhetoric  proved  more 
difficult  Neither  side  would  say 
whether  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  a gas  pipeline  from 
Siberia  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  billed  as 
the  centrepiece  of  a new  commer- 
| ciai  partnership. 

The  mood  of  carefully  orches- 
trated amity  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  bitterness  surrounding  previous 
trips  by  Kremlin  leaders. 

“I  can't  name  a single  question 
on  which  we  would  have  different 
opinions,"  said  President  YeltBin, 
who  is  using  the  trip  to  enhance  his 
image  as  an  international  statesman 


before  Russia’s  presidential  elec- 
tions in  June. 

So  effusive  was  he  that  lie  an- 
nounced agreement  on  one  issue  on 
which  It  was  clear  none  existed.  He 
told  a press  conference  that  Chinn 
had  promised  to  join  the  interna- 
tional ban  on  nuclear  tests  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  China’s  foreign  min- 
I Istry  quickly  dissented,  saying  de- 
tails had  yet  to  be  discussed. 

• Mr  Yeltsin  was  handed  another 
big  election  gift  from  his  Western 
backers  on  Monday,  when  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  the 
Paris  Club  of  creditor  countries  and 
Russia  on  rescheduling  its  debt. 

Russia  has  agreed  to  pay  $40  bil- 
lion over  25  years  In  final  settlement 
of  the  Soviet  debt  It  will  pay  back 
about  $2  billion  In  1996. 


Ex-CIA  chief  missing 


Martin  Walker  In  Washington 

WILLIAM  COLBY,  the  director 
of  the  United  States  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  in  its  darkest 
hour  of  public  humiliation,  is  miss- 
ing and  presumed  drowned  after  his 
empty  canoe  was  found  at  a dock  on 
the  Potomac  river  near  Washington 
on  Sunday. 

Prolonged  searches  by  police  and 
coast  guards  foiled  to  find  any  trace 
of  the  body.  But  no  foul  play  was 
suspected  in  the  disappearance  of 
the  76-year-old  spyniaster.  probably 
the  most  liberal  figure  to  run  the 
CIA. 

Colby,  a social  democrat  who 
recently  campaigned  for  nuclear 
disarmament  and  for  halving  the 
Pentagon  budget,  began  his  intelli- 
gence career  during  the  second 
world  war.  He  was  dropped  behind 
enemy  lines  in  France  and  Norway 
to  lead  guerrilla  missions. 

He  will  never  be  forgiven  by 
many  CIA  veterans  for  his  co- 
operation with  the  congressional  in- 
quiries launched  into  the  agency 
after  President  Richard  Nixon  re- 
signed over  the  Watergate  scandal. 

Nixon  had  tried  and  failed  to  get 
the  CIA  to  join  the  cover-up  on  Wa- 
tergate. A long  internal  Inquiry  was 
launched  to  ascertain  when  and 


where  the  CIA  had  ever  broken  the 
law.  Known  as  the  “family  jewels", 
these  covert  assassination  plots  and 
operations  within  the  US  were  made 
public  by  Colby  under  congres-  j 
sional  interrogation. 

He  insisted  he  was  trying  to  save 
tiie  CIA  by  showing  it  to  operate 
under  the  law  and  the  authority  of 
elected  politicians.  In  the  process, 
the  CIA’s  code  of  secrecy  was  bro- 
ken, along  with  its  morale  and  the 
careers  of  many  of  its  most  senior 
figures. 

The  most  prominent  victim  was 
Colby’s  patron  and  predecessor  as 
director.  Richard  Helms,  who  was 
convicted  of  lying  to  Congress  after 
he  denied  any  CIA  role  in  the  1973 
coup  in  Chile. 

Colby  entitled  his  memoirs 
Honorable  Men.  But  his  running  of 
the  counter-terrorist  Phoenix  pro- 
gramme in  Vietnam  helped  tarnish 
the  CIA's  reputation. 

The  programme  attempted  to 
counter  the  Viet  Cong  in  rural  areas 
with  the  same  ruthless  intimidation, 
bribery  and  assassination  that  the 
guerrillas  were  said  to  use.  Esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  Viet  Cong 
killed  range  from  20,000  to  60,000. 
Colby  was  widely  denounced  as  a 
war  criminal  in  anti-war  demonstra- 
tions In  the  US. 


nxed  their  bicycles  to  window  frames  last  week  after  the  landlord 
clo.ed  down  a bicycle  parking  apace  « 5S! 


PLO  vote  paves  way  for  talks  Dutch  hard  on  immigrants 


Dorok  Brown  In  Jerusalem 

I HE  Palestine  National 

I Council  (PNC),  the  Pales- 
tinians’ parliament  In  exile,  last 
week  declared  it  no  longer 
sought  Israel's  destruction. 

The  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation’s  revocation  of  the 
core  of  its  founding  covenant  has 
opened  the  way  for  crucial  talks 
with  Israel  to  begin  at  the  end 
of  this  week  on  the  future  of 
Palestine. 

Negotiations  on  a so-called 
final  status  agreement,  due  to  be 
implemented  in  1999,  will  cover 
all  the  most  contentious  Issues  at 
the  heart  of  the  Middle  East's 
most  fractious  dispute:  refugees, 
Jewish  settlements,  final  borders 
and  the  status  of  Jerusalem. 

But,  say  critics  of  the  changes 
in  the  PLO  covenant,  the 
Palestinians  will  go  naked  into 
the  conference  chamber, 
having  In  effect  given  up  their 
claim,  based  on  their  natural 
majority,  to  control  the  destiny 
of  the  land  between  the  River 


| Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  changes  in  the  covenant 
were  approved,  at  the  insistence 
of  President  Yasser  Arafat  Mr 
Arafat  Insists  that  the  outcome  of 
the  next  negotiations  will  be  a 
Palestinian  sovereign  state,  with 
Jerusalem  as  ite  capital.  But  he 
has  also  made  it  clear  that  the 
state  he  will  accept  will  be  a 
small,  pale  shadow  of  the 
Palestine  envisaged  by  the  PLO 
founding  fathers. 

Meeting  for  the  first  time  since 
the  1967  Six  Day  War  on 
Palestinian  soil,  the  PNC  ses- 
sion in  Gaza  City  approved  the 
changes  by  504  votes  to  54,  with 
14  abstentions. 

The  size  of  the  majority  aston- 
ished even  Palestinian  obser- 
vers, who  bad  predicted  that  Mr 
Arafat  would  struggle  to  achieve 
the  two-third  b majority  neces- 
sary for  constitutional  change. 

In  the  end,  most  of  the  PNC 
bowed  to  presidential  pressure. 

! Radical  elements,  including  the 

Popular  and  Democratic  fronts, 
boycotted  the  session. 


Stephen  Bates  In  Nlauwersiuls 

THE  Netherlands,  long  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  liberal  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  has  adopted  a 
regime  for  dealing  with  illegal  immi- 
grants so  harsh  that  it  has  caused  a 
wave  of  protests  in  detention  centres. 

Prison  authorities  have  admitted 
that  tlte  policy  is  designed  to  discour- 
age immigration  to  the  Netherlands, 
one  of  the  most  crowded  countries  of 
western  Europe,  but  accusations 
about  the  way  the  regime  is  being 
implemented  have  provoked  anger 
and  mutual  recriminations  from 
immigrants  and  prison  staff. 

, Immigrants,  held  in  detention, 
usually  incommunicado,  for  up  to 
nine  months,  have  claimed  they  are 
regularly  humiliated.  Detainees  say 
i warders  have  forced  them  to  pose 
; for  lewd  naked,  photographs,  that 
cells  are  overcrowded,  and  that  they 
are  denied  access  to  lawyers  and 
visitors,  refused  outside  exercise 
and  served  still-frozen  food  or  food 
forbidden  on  religious  grounds. 

The  Netherlands  is  believed  to  be 
holding  as  many  as  700  detainees. 


I mostly  from  North  Africa  but  also 
some  front  Bosnia.  Deportation  is 
often  difficult  If  the  illegal  immi- 
grant docs  not  have  papers  and  is 
not  accepted  by  Ills  native  country. 

Most  have  no  money  and  are 
made  to  work  at  heavy  manual 
labour  of  the  sort  given  to  convicted 
criminals  at  standard  prison  pay 
rates:  27  guilders  C$17)  for  an  1R- 
hour  week. 

A 29-year-old  North  African  de- 
ported earlier  this  year  after  three 
months  in  detention  said;  ‘The  au- 
thorities do  their  best  to  undermine 
your  morale.  One  of  my  friends  had 
photographs  taken  of  him  in  the  nude 
m such  ways  as  they  might  appear  in 
pornographic  magazines.  When  he 
asked  why  they  were  doing  this  he 
was  told  it  was  for  his  dossier,  but  no 
fiiewouid  need  such  photographs." 

The  man,  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  named,  was  arrested  last  Novem- 
ber after  he  entered  the  Nether- 
lands from  Ffance  looking  for  work. 

Several  other  EU  states  liave 
adopted  harsh  measures  to  discour- 
age immigrants,  but  Dutch  observers 
admit  the  regime  has  problems. 


Doomsday 
cult  trial 
grips  Japan 


qjlKUE  TAKAHASHl.  *» 

LJ  husband,  n deputy  staliot 
master,  died  in  the  sarin  gas  attack 
on  the  Tokyo  underground  ba 
year,  sobbed  as  the  multiple  munle 
trial  of  the  founder  of  the  Aum  Shit 
rikyo  doomsday  cult  began  h* 
week. 

Chizuo  Matsu moto,  more  cot 
monly  known  as  Shoko  Asahara,  b 
charged  with  masterminding  tht 
terrorist  attack  during  the  moml^ 
rush  hour  on  March  20  last  yearii 
which  12  people  died. 

Mr  Asalinra  is  charged  with  11 
deaths  and  more  than  3,700  injuria 
For  reasons  to  do  with  rules  of  m 
deuce,  the  names  of  all  3,700  wm 
read  out  in  court. 

Mrs  Takahashi,  whose  husband 
inhaled  a fatal  dose  of  the  gas  as  he 
tried  to  help  passengers  retchini  1 
and  convulsing  tm  the  platform  i 
his  underground  station,  felt  e& 
raged  as  Mr  Asnhara  sat  with  bis 
eyes  closed  and  showed  no 
emotion. 

“My  husband  died  a slow,  painful 
death,"  she  said,  wiping  tears  from 
her  eyes.  “How  could  Asahara  just 
sit  there?  He  didn’t  even  seem  to 
care." 

From  the  start,  it  wa>  clear  that 
Mi  Asahara  sees  the  court  case  ns  a 
test  of  wills.  The  four  judges  re . 
fused  him  permission  to  wear  his, 
n*brs.  so  !»■  appeared  in  a navy  j 
blue  tracksuit  with  his  hair  tied  j 
back  in  a pony  tail.  He  stumbled  into 
ilie  courtroom  as  if  to  demonstrate ; 
his  blindness  and  frailty.  When 
asked  to  plead  on  (lie  charges  of 
murder,  he  told  the  judges:  “1  won’t 
speak.”  I 

But  Mr  Asahara  made  a lambluig 
statement  about  founding  and  lead 
ing  the  Audi  mil.  “1  pity  those  who 
do  not  know  the  irulh,’’  he  said.  ‘I 
have  no  romnicnl  about  things  like 
lack  of  freedom  and  pain." 

Home  people  in  the  court  thought 
it  Hounded  like  a message  to  his  fol- 
lowers, of  whom  about  J20  remain  in 
the  headquarters  in  the  shadow  oJ 
Mount  Fuji. 

A total  of  12,292  lample  queued  to 
take  part  in  a computer  lottery  for 
the  48  public  scats  in  the  court.  AD 
other  court  hearings  were  can- 
celled, and  security  was  light  with 
more  than  2,000  police  on  duty.  A 
dozen  media  helicopters  hovered 
above  as  Mr  Asnhara  was  brought 
to  court  in  a bullet-proof  coach 
flanked  by  pulice  cars.  If  convicted, 
the  cull  leader  could  face  death  by 
hanging. 

The  underground  gas  attack  ' 
destroyed  Japan's  self-confidence  r 
that  it  was  the  safest  country  in  the  | 
world. 

The  names  of  the  more , tN 
3,700  victims  took  six  hours  to  ; 

In  the  public  gallery  Mlchiko  HishF  ; 
numa  sobbed  as  the  name  of  her  . 
husband,  Tsuneo,  was  read  out,  He 
was  a stationmasler  who  died  trywfl  .' ' 
to  remove  a parcel  of  gas  from  * • 
train.  i 

There  are  eight  prosecutors  and  j; 

12  defence  lawyers.  Mr  AsahattJ  jj 
lawyers  have  asked  to  remap  | 
anonymous  because  they  do,  , 

support  Auin.  The  defence  lawyer  . 
complained  ' that  the  prosectffl?  .' 
had  not  disclosed  enough  cvideA^ 
and  that  public  anger  made  ithp 
for  Mr  Asahara  to  get  a fair;  trip-  j/- 
There  is  no  jury  system  fa  Z3?8?  op 
and  judges  decide  the  case.  ; JJ  I 
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Health  plight  of  poor  worsening 


ChrUMIhHI 

ONE  sixth  of  the  world’s 
population  — 800  mil- 
lion or  so  people  — have 
no  access  to  health  care,  and  the 
medical  plight  of  children  in 
| many  countries  is  getting  worse, 
a report  from  Save  the  Children 
warned  last  week. 

The  charity  says  health  care 
systems  In  many  of  the  poorest 
countries  are  collapsing,  and 
a reduction  in  aid  from  rich 
countries  ia  exacerbating  the 
problem. 

According  to  the  report,  the 
worst  decline  in  health  services 
in  50  years  means  that  simple. 


Spanish  right 
seals  pact 

Adala  Gooch  In  Madrid 


O Catalan  nationalists  at  the  week- 
end olotvrod  tho  final  hurdle  far  the 

first  full-blooded  conservative  gov- 
ernment to  take  power  in  Madrid 
since  the  death  of  General  Franco. 

The  centre-right  Popular  Party 
(PP)  and  the  Catalan  nationalist 
coalition  Convergence  and  Union 
(CIU)  ratified  an  agreement  setting 
out  the  broad  basis  for  a new  gov- 
ernment while  granting  Catalonia 
and  other  regions  considerable  con- 
cessions in  return  for  CIU’s  backing 
of  the  PP  in  parliament. 

The  Catalans  will  not  join  a for- 
mal coalition  but  will  vote  in  favour 
of  the  PP  leader  Jos6  Maria  Aznar’s 
investiture  as  prime  minister  to- 
gether with  Canary  Islands  national- 
ists, giving  him  the  majority  he 
failed  to  achieve  in  general  elections 
last  month.  Basque  nationalists, 
who  are  still  negotiating,  could  also 
decide  to  support  Mr  Aznar  in  the 
vote,  due  in  early  May. 

PP  leaders  Bought  to  portray  the 
pact,  which  has  taken  seven  weeks 
of  tough  negotiation,  as  a triumph, 
outlining  a new  relationship  be- 
tween central  and  regional  govern- 
ment — a constant  source  of 
conflict  in  Spanish  history 

Mr  Aznar’s  number  two,  Rodrigo 
Rato,  who  led  the  negotiations,  said 
it  was  designed  to  last  for  a fall  four- 
year  term  "ensuring  stability”.  Jordi 
^jol,  the  Catalan  regional  presi- 
dent, was  less  exuberant.  “We 
would  like  It  to  last  four  years  . . . 
but  we  cannot  guarantee  it,”  he  said. 

However,  the  linchpin  of  the  ac- 
cord — an  agreement  to  change  the 
financing  system  for  Spain's  17  re- 
IPonai  administrations  — drew  im- 
mediate criticism  from  members  of 
the  outgoing  Socialist  adminlstra- 
hon  who  said  the  cost  could  hamper 
Spain’s  chances  of  meeting  the 
Maastricht  treaty  criteria  for  mone- 
tary union. 

The  agreement  reiterates  the 
Popular  Party's  election  pledge  to 
meet  convergence  criteria,  in  partie-' 
j « reduction  of  fee  budget 
deficit,  while  not  eating  into  the  wel- 
farestate.  • 

The  pact  gives  fee  regions  a di- 
rect say  fa  negotiations  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  and  abolishes  the  civil 
governors,  who  are  appointed  by 
Madrid,  while  Catalonia  itself  re- 
ceive specific  concessions  such  as 
toe  right  to  manage1  its  own  porta; 
, more  direct  control  over  polic- 
es, employment  agencies  and  pro- 
fessional training. 


preventable  diseases  will  be 
killing  more  children  by  the  end 
of  the  century. 

Aid  as  a proportion  of  the  In- 
come of  donor  countries  Is  at  it 
lowest  level  for  20  years,  and  re- 
sources are  being  diverted  away 
from  the  poorest  countries  to 
areas  like  the  Middle  East  and 
eastern  Europe. 

Save  the  Children  says  that 
while  Western  governments  are 
concerned  about  corruption  and 
Inefficiency,  they  fell  to  under- 
stand how  absolute  the  lack  of 
resources  is  in  many  countries. 
The  poorest  countries  are  power- 
less to  spend  more  on  health 
even  though  they  want  to. 


"There  ia  a level  of  expendi- 
ture on  health  services  below 
which  notiling  can  be  done. 

Saw  the  Children  believes  that 
many  of  the  world’s  poorest 
countries  have  reached  that 
level.” 

The  report  says  It  costa  at 
least  $12  a person  ayear  to 
proride  basic  health  care.  But 
16  African  countries  spend  less 
than  this,  as  do  Bangladesh, 
Nepal,  India,  Vietnam,  and 
Pakistan.  Britain  spends 
$1,039  per  head  ayear. 

In  Zaire  the  figure  1b  just  40c. 
In  Liberia  and  Tanzania  it  la 
70c.  Figures  produced  by  Jane's 
Sentinel  show  that  annual  de- 


fence spending  per  head  of 
population  in  Zaire  is  around 
$0.70,  In  Liberia  $16.67  and 
Tanzania  $105. 

Save  the  Children  says  there 
is  an  argument  that  poor  coun- 
tries should  spend  less  on  de- 
fence and  more  on  health,  but 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  even  if 
this  was  done,  health  spending 
would  still  fall  below  $12  a year 
because  of  lack  of  resou  rces. 

Natural  disasters  and  war, 
huge  debt  repayments,  and 
structural  adjustment  pro- 
grammes — aimed  at  servicing 
Western  debts  — are  crippling 
the  ability  of  poor  countries  to 
Invest  in  health. 


The  widening  . gap 

Annuel  health  and  defence  expenditure 
(n  Africa  per  head  of  papulation,  dollars 

Zaire 


Liberia 
Tanzania 
Sierra  Leone 
Mozambique 


Uganda 
Ethiopia 
Madagascar 
Bukina  Faao 
Ghana 
Malawi 
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Personal  Investment  Planning 
with  VIP  Service 


Are  you  considering 
using  an  offshore  | g 
bank?  In  that  case  W i 
contact  Jyske  Bank.  ^ L, 

Jyske  Bank  offers  all 
that  you  would  expect 
of  an  offshore  bank;  T 
security,  quality  and 
discretion.  And  as  a 
blink  with  Danish  roots,  ^ 
we  offer  you  something  A 
extra;  always  a profes-  ™ 
sional  and  friendly  service. 


I y Geared 

II  lnvestments 

| J '’'"'"“'"—A  j j If  you  are  financially 
V J J I capable  of  running  a 
degree  of  risk,  you 

A ij  f i J may  gear  your  depo- 
7 J sit  up  to  4 times.  This 

\ J 1 1 offers  you  the  possibility  of 

.»  r I investing  a larger  amount 

1 j •> — \\S  and  of  obtaining  a higher 

V ,**s*>/  return  on  your  investment. 

Are  you  looking  for  an  offshore  banking 
— partner?  For  further  information,  mail  or 

fax  the  coupon  or  pay  us  a visit  on  the 
Internet:  "httpMwzowJyske-Bank.dk/PB". 

You  are  also  welcome  to  contact 
fyske  Bank  (London),  10-12  Alie  Street. 

Freepost:  LON  5 323,  Loudon  El  8BR. 

Freephone:  0 800  378  415.  Fax:  171  264  7717. 

This  advertisement  Is  approved  by  fyske  Bank  (London), 
who  are  regulated  by  the  SFA  for  the  conduct  of  business 
in  the  UK. 

The  value  of  fund  Investments  can  go  down  ns  well  as  up  and  an  investor  may 
ml  get  back  the  original  amount  titivated.  Depending  on  the  imvslor’s 
currency  of  reference,  currency  fluctuations  may  adversely  affect  the  value  of 
investments. 


VJ 


VIP  Service 

You  will  be  assigned  your  own  personal  account 
manager  who  will  monitor  your  investment,  and 
make  suggestions  with  regard  to  any  changes  to  be 
made.  After  careful  consideration  of  your  investment 
horizon  and  risk  profile,  a tailor-made  investment 
proposal  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

In  Jyske  Bank  you  can  build  your  portfolio  from  a 
wiae  range  of  investment  products  - from  high- 
interest  bearing  current  accounts  with  Visa  card,  to 
mutual  funds  and  individual  securities  portfolios. 


C?  JYSKE  BANK 


Private  Banking  the  Friendly  Way 


jyske  Bank  is  Denmark's  fourth  largest  bank  and  employs  2,600  people  In  12 2 domestic  branches  and  a number  of  subsidiaries  in  , 
varlou^  European  countries,  jyfke  Bank  is  a public  company  quoted  on  the  Copenhagen  Slock  Exchange  with  more  than  160jOQQ  shareholders. 
' The  Bank's  international  customers  are  mainly  being  serviced  from  the  below  njenfioned  units.  . 

Any  deposit  account  established  in  Jyskt  Bank  (Gibraltar)  or  jyske  Bank  (Schweiz)  Is  not  protected  under  Hie  Deposit  Protection  Schemes 
run  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Denmark.  The  Investment  serbfees  Undertaken  on  your  behalf  (or  provided  to  yon } Are  tibl  covered  by 
■ the  rules  and  regulations  made  for  the  protection  of  investors  In  the  United  Kingdom,  jyske  Bank  (Gibraltar)  Is  licensed  by  the 

! , Financial  Services  Commisihn,  License  No.  FSC  ()01  QQB.  ! ■■  i 


Jyske  Bank,  Private  Banking  (Inleniatlonal) 
9,  VeslerbragaJe  ■ 1780  Copenhagen  V • Denmark 
.Tel,:  +45 3378  7801.  • Par.  +45  3378  7811 


Jyske  Bank  (Schweiz) 

1 12,  Wmseruvrkstrnsse  • BOSS' Zdrlch  ■ Schtveiz 
TU.: -¥41  1362  7373  • Fax: -*411362  5150  1 


Jyske  Bank  (Gibraltar) 

76,  Main  Slreil  • Gibraltar  ■ 

7W.:  *350  72  7S2  • Hn:>+35D  76  782 


' I would  like  to  receive  information  material  from 
Jyske  Bank  In:  ' " ; ' ' ' ‘ 1 

f~~|  Copenhagen  ..  Q Ziirich  , £],  Gibraltar  ( 

Concerning: 

.Q.  investment  loans  , JTj  General  Information  . ,; 

’■  j : V • I . • . • * f 

< Please  send  the  coupon  to:'  ' : 


! NSrae 


Address  ::- 


'i<‘  Please  sena  me  coupon  iu; 

' j jyske  Bank,  Private  Banking  (International)  • 9,  Vesterbrogade  • 1780  Copenhagen  V • Denmark  • Fax-445  3378  7811  ‘ '*  ■ ; - ; ' 560^903 
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Comeback  Kid 
rides  his  luck 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


FOR  MUCH  of  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Clinton  presi- 
dency, it  was  rare  for  anything 
to  go  right.  Suddenly,  it  is  rare  for 
anything  to  go  wrong.  The  success 
of  the  secretary  of  state,  Warren 
I Christopher,  in  crafting  a ceasefire 
on  the  Lebanon  border  is  another 
sign  that  little  on  the  planet  gets 
achieved  unless  the  Americans  take 
charge.  And  when  they  do  take 
charge,  the  diplomats  of  the  Clinton 
administration  are  proving  extra- 
ordinarily effective  — from  North- 
ern Ireland  to  Bosnia  to  the  Middle 
East. 

E>oubiless  there  is  much  vel  that 
can  go  awry,  but  the  White  House  is 
in  buoyant  mood,  nnri  there  is  a new 
jubilance  among  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress. They  now  think  they  can  re- 
peat what  their  ancestors  did  to  the 
Republican  congressmen  of  1952, 
who  lost  their  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  after  two  brief 
years. 

Bill  Clinton  dates  his  own  politi- 
cal recovery  to  that  moment  fed  to 
him  by  tragedy,  when  the  nation 
came  together  in  public  grief  for  the 
victims  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bomb- 
ing one  year  ago.  It  is  an  unwritten 
part  of  the  presidential  job  to  act,  on 
occasions  of  great  national  senti- 
ment, as  medicine  man  and 
monarch  and  minister  to  the  hap- 
less flock.  Ronald  Reagan  sealed  his 
own  grip  on  the  presidency  as 
mourner-in-chief  after  disaster  be- 
fell the  Challenger  space  shuttle. 
Clinton  became  presidential,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  when  he  ful- 
filled his  sacerdotal  duty  in 
Oklahoma. 

That  is  the  mystic  explanation  for 
the  latest  feat  of  the  Comeback  Kid. 
Clinton  has  another,  so  rational  that 
it  carries  a deliberate  echo  of  Ein- 
stein's great  formula.  The  president 
calls  it  “E-squared  M-squared",  and 
doodles  it  on  his  notepads.  It  stands 
for  the  issues  on  which  he  chose  to 
make  hi9  stand  and  fight  against  the 
Republican  majority  in  Congress. 
Environment  and  education  are  the 
two  Es;  Medicare  and  Medicaid  the 
two  Ms. 

La9t  week  Clinton  won  the  tacti- 
cal battle,  as  the  Republicans  gave 
up  on  their  seven-month  campaign 
to  achieve  a political  revolution  by 
their  refusal  to  vote  this  year's  bud- 
get. The  tactic  backfired,  as  the  pub- 
lic blamed  the  Republicans  for 
closing  down  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment. In  return  for  modest 
spending  cuts,  Clinton  saved  each 
of  his  main  priorities:  hia  election 
pledge  to  put  100,000  extra  police  on 
the  streets;  his  Goals  2000  educa- 
tion reform;  his  national  service 
scheme;  his  extended  college  loan 


and  scholarship  plan  and  a series  of 
environmental  measures. 

Clinton  also  won  Republican 
agreement  to  repeal  a measure  they 
had  passed  earlier,  to  require  ail 
members  of  the  armed  forces  diag- 
nosed with  the  HIV  virus  to  be  auto- 
matically discharged  with  the  loss 
of  pension  rights  and  medical  bene- 
fits. Condemning  the  measure  as 
“cruel  and  vindictive",  Mr  Clinton 
had  sworn  to  overturn  it,  and  re- 
gained much  lost  ground  among  his 
disillusioned  gay  supporters  by  his 
stand. 

In  return,  the  Republicans  got 
little  more  than  the  right  to  boast 
that  they  had  cut  planned  spending 
by  $43  billion.  In  fact,  it  was  nearer 
$23  billion.  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich 
claimed,  although  without  his  usual 
conviction,  that  this  was  "a  great 
achievement  — we  have  changed 
the  spending  culture  in  Washington, 
the  most  significant  shift  since 
World  War  Two". 

The  other  concession  to  the  Re- 
publicans will  be  paid  for  mainly  by 
the  Third  World,  a commitment  that 
US  aid  will  be  barred  from  anypop- 
ulalion  Control  programme  else- 
where in  the  world  that  includes  or 
authorises  abortion.  Finally  settled 
more  than  halfway  through  the  gov- 
ern menfs  fiscal  year,  the  19%  bud- 
get ends  the  series  of  stopgap 
temporary  funding  measures  that 
have  kept  the  business  of  American 
government  lurching  unreliably 
along  since  last  October. 

Tlie  months  of  tactical  jostling 
over  the  budget  have  tended  to  ob- 
scure Clinton’s  real  success,  the 
strategic  victory  in  slowing,  stop- 
ping and  finally  derailing  the  Repub- 
lican revolution.  In  his  relaxed 
moments,  George  Stephanopoulos 
lias  been  known  to  liken  it  to  the 
Wehrmacht's  invasion  of  Lhe  Soviet 
Union  in  1941,  claiming  that  after 
dreadful  defeats,  Clinton  had  fought 
and  won  his  battle  of  Stalingrad, 
"and  we  are  now  advancing  back 
across  the  plains  of  Byelorussia".  In 
retrospect,  looking  back  to  that 
heady  moment  when  Gingrich  be- 
came the  first  Republican  Speaker 
to  rule  Congress  for  40  years,  there 
has  been  an  epic  political  struggle, 
and  Clinton  haBwon  it 
Gingrich’s  once-famous  "Contract 
with  America"  is  forgotten,  and  only 
half-fiilfilled.  Republicans  used  to 
boast  of  a grand  realignment  of  US 
politics;  they  are  now  fighting  des- 
perately to  cling  oil  to  their  majority 
in  the  House.  The  jubilant  Demo- 
crats think  they  have  a strong 
chance  of  winning  It  back. 

The  latest  Lou  Harris  poll  sug- 
gests that  they  are  right  It  shows 
Senator  Robert  Dole  with  a 36  per 
cent  positive,  and  59  per  cent  nega- 
tive rating.  Gingrich  has  a positive- 
negative ratio  of  3966.  And  for  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  as  a whole, 
the  ratio  is  31-67. 

The  last  time  any  American  politi- 
cian had  a 66  per  cent  negative  rat- 
ing was  Richard  Nixon,  in  the 
month  of  his  resignation.  The  low- 
est that  Clinton  ever  dropped  was  63 
per  cent  negative  in  June  of  his  first  . 
year,  with  the  $200  haircut,  and  61  i 
per  cent  in  December.  1994,  just  after 
the  Republican  election  triumph. 

Hillary  Clinton's  own  explanation  i 
for  the  revival  of  her  husband's  for- 
tunes starts  from  the  conviction  that  i 
there  was  never  much  of  a revolu-  < 
tion  in  the  first  place.  The  1994  | 

congressional  elections  were  a 1 


4 % 


R&mi 


close-run  tiling.  With  20,000  mure 
votes,  spread  strategically  across  a 
dozen  constituencies,  the  Democ- 
rats would  have  kept  control  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Tlie  Hillary  theory,  which  is 
shared  by  Harold  Ickes,  the  deputy 
White  House  chief  of  staff  who  is 
the  real  campaign  manager,  says 
that  the  Democrats  were  defeated  in 
1994  because  core  supporlei-s 
stayed  away.  The  First  Lady  has  a 
point.  The  black  vote  was  down  by 
about  15  per  cent,  the  unions  were 
still  furious  over  Clinton's  free  trade 
policies,  and  gays  stayed  away  from 
the  polls  in  disgust  ns  his  feebleness 
on  their  issue. 


BUT  ALMOST  nil  the  sniping 
on  the  left  lias  ended,  in  trib- 
ute to  Clinton's  successful 
rearguard  battles  against  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress.  Unlike  his 
Democratic  predecessor  Jimmy 
Carter  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  Clin- 
ton faced  no  challenger  from  his 
own  party  in  this  year's  primaries. 
And  you  have  to  go  back  to  Grover 
Cleveland  In  the  1880s  to  Identify  an 
incumbent  president  who  failed  to 
win  reflection  after  escaping  a chal- 
lenge in  the  primaries. 

Even  though  Senator  Robert 
Dole  has  now  secured  the  Republi- 
can nomination,  his  campaign  ap- 
pearances have  been  lacklustre,  and 
despite  his  holiday,  he  looks  tired.  A 
caustic  new  bumperaticker  from 
the  Democrats  sums  up  his  plight;  it 
says  "Dole  IS  96".  The  wounds 
within  his  party  are  still  leaking 
blood.  The  moderates  are  threaten- 
ing to  join  with  the  Democrats  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage.  Pat 
Buchanan  has  not  given  up  his 
quixotic  campaign,  and  has  whipped 
up  the  religious  right  to  demand  im- 
placable anti-gay  and  anti-abortion 
pledges  in  the  Republican  election 
manifesto. 

Gingrich  complains  that  his  party 
is  "in  a funk1’.  Republican  heavy- 
weights admit  that  this  year’s  elec- 
tion already  looks  to  be  all  over. 
“Bob  Dole  is  likely  to  lose  the  presi- 


dential race  — In*  may  lose  ha.lh/’ 
argued  William  Kristi  >1.  funner 
chief  uf  slaff  Lo  vkv-pivsirii-iil  ban 
Qiiayle,  in  an  essay  Iasi  week  which 
said  the  priority  rmw  was  to  save  tin- 
conservative  cause  from  tin-  bole 
defeat. 

So  If  this  were  a boxing  mnleli, 
the  ref  would  have  slopped  ji  |,v 
now.  Il  il  were  a bullfight,  tin- crowd 
would  already  have  awarded  1 Nile’s 
ears  and  tail  lo  Clinton.  Hie  scale  <>( 
Clinton’s  current  opinion  poll  lead 
over  his  elderly  Republican  dial 
leuger  stuns  all  observers.  Il  dwarfs 
all  recent  precedent  and  stretches 
the  imagination. 

Stan  Greenberg,  the  Yale  neatic 
mic  who  was  Clinton’s  |htsoii;iI  poll- 
ster in  1992,  chuckled  nervously  (lie 
oilier  day  ns  he  confided  that  his  bl- 
est | mils  were  showing  Clinton  with 
ii  30-pnint  lead  among  voters  over 
the  age  of  65.  "It’s  off  the  map,  it’s 
off  the  wall.  Tills  is  not  just  land- 
slides, il  Is  the  sluff  of  earth- 
quakes." 

Ron  Lester,  flic  pollster  who  spe- 
cialises in  black  voters,  says  that 
Clinton’s  approval  rating  among 
blacks  in  April  is  higher  than  that  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  when  he  passed 
tlie  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  the 
touchstone  of  the  civil  rights  revolu- 
tion. 

Recall  the  mid-term  elections  of 
18  months  ago,  when  the  Republi- 
cans rode  the  tide  of  white  male 
wiger  to  regain  control  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  the  first 
time  in  40  years.  In  1994,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  white  males,  63  per  cent, 
voted  Republican.  The  gender  gap 
is  now  reversed.  Among  women, 
the  latest  CNN  poll  has  Clinton  lead- 
ing Dole  by  a margin  of  6486.  He 
even  leads  Dole  by  three  points 
among  men. 

There  are  six  months  to  go  be- 
fore the  elections,  and  any  one  of 
four  things  could  go  hideously 
wrong.  Whitewater  seems  to  be 
draining  harmlessly  away,  but  some 
skeleton  could- yet  tumble  from- an 
Arkansan  cupboard.  Russia  could 
vote  communist.  China  or  the  Mid- 


dle  East  might  erupt  into  War  jJ 
Wall  Street  could  take  a corrector 
plunge  from  the  current  dizzy  hiT 
. filling  president  who  h* 
enjoyed  this  kind  of  lead  in  2 
springtime  uf  election  year  has  ev* 
l>mi  defarinL  lly  all 
looks  ns  though  Clinton  Is  settora 
pent  the  kind  of  landslide  that  Efo 
gnu  enjoyed  in  1984.  which  Richard 
Nixon  enjoyed  in  1972  and  wbid 
Lyndon  Julmsuii  enjoyed  in  1964. 

And  yet  Clinton  is  not  particular 
popular.  Hie  Harris  polls  give  hinn 
positive  rating  of  52  per  cent,  acdi 
negative  of  47.  In  the  April  of  19$j 
and  1984,  both  Johnson  and  Reagu 
enjoyed  very  high  irosilive  ratba 
of  mure  Hum  (50  points. 

Clinton's  current  sihialica 
echoes,  to  an  uncanny  degree,  tha 
of  his  analogue  24  years  ago  - 
Richard  Nixon,  whose  positive-ne}, 
alive  rating  was  5646.  Perhap 
l here  has  always  been  some  sped 
chord  that  linked  Tricky  Dicky  ©j 
Slick  Willie,  back  to  the  days  in  19/1 
when  Hillary  Rodham  served  on  ifc 
congressional  staff  that  prepaid 
•he  formal  indictment  of  Nixon,  b#*, 
fore  moving  down  to  Arkansas  &i 
marry  Clinton.  il 

Like  Clinton.  Nixon  had  plumbed 
the  depths  of  public  unpopularity; 
with  tlie  invasion  of  Cambodia  and 
tile  warn*  .am!  jurirt*  froe/iK.Iib 
Clinton,  Nixon,  loo,  had  come  bad 
from  the  political  dead.  Nixon  wa> 
tile  Comeback  Kiri  of  his  day. 

Across  die  generations.  Nixon 
and  Uinlnn  are  l lie  devious  iwifc 
lhe  mirror  image  ui  one  anolhw 
Clintim  has  proved  to  be  the  first* 
lhe  conservative  i k-mocrals,  proud 
lo  proclaim  dial  “lhe  era  ol  big  gw 
■Timienl  i*  over”.  He  siampd 
firmly  on  lhe  old  lieirmcraiiciraifr 
lion  of  hying  to  undersland  lhe 
criminal,  llis  enthusiasm  fur  Three 
sirikes  and  ymi’iv  mil”,  mandatory 
lifetime  imprison  men  l for  those  con- 
virfed  ol  a third  felony,  will  increase 
an  already  overcrowded  system. 

Hy  contrast.  Nixon  was  the  la* 
liberal,  lhe  Iasi  president  to  declare 
"We  arc  all  Keynesians  now".  Ht 
was  lhe  Iasi  president  before  Clio- . 
ion  lo  send  up  to  Congress  a I 
scheme  for  national  health  insue 1 
mice  reform,  and  another  for  a wel- 
fare system  llmt  would  gunrnnleca!  i 
families  a minimum  income.  Nixon, 
with  some  reluctance,  proved  lobe! 
tin*  father  of  the  public  broadcasting 
networks,  and  of  llu*  modern  sys- 
tem of  affirmative  action  lo  help 
blacks  nml  other  minorities  win  ac- 
cess to  jobs  and  education. 

Tin:  triumph  of  the  free  market 
ideologists  under  Reagan  was  so 
complete  that  we  lend  to  forget  jus* 
how  different  Republicans  used  to 
be.  Faced  with  a balance  of  pay 
ments  crisis  in  August  1971.  Nixon 
resiwnded  with  the  most  sweepfof 
slate  controls  over  tlie  economy  eoy 
president  has  dared  Impose  b 
peacetime.  He  froze  prices  aw|  ! 
wages,  blocked  Imports  and  im  / 
posed  special  surcharges.  [ 

Nixon  was  the  last  lawyer  to  » ? 
elected  to  the  presidency  befrrr?  ( 
Clinton,  and  the  two  men  have  tW 
ugly  distinction  of  being  votedi^ 
power  despite  two  of  the  . 
nicknames  of  recent  public  ure-  : 
Tricky  Dicky  and  Slick  Willie  solid  ; 
as  if  they  could  hail  from  the  saw  , 
used  car  lot  They  certainly  seefflw  j 
evoke  what  we  might  delicately  ; 
the  same  balanced  response  ani^S  i 
the  voters  at  this  stage  In  i 
election  year,  Nixon,  of  course,  wffx  I 
on  to  a landslide  against  a weak  tff  j 
ponent,  and  then  to  humiliation^  j 
scandal  finally  overtook  him., His™’ 
ical  parallels,  one  trusts,  have  thy" 
limits  1 1 '' ' 
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Strike  over  SA’s  constitution  Fires  rage  across  Mongolia 


Rex  Merrlfleld 
In  Johannesburg 


MEMBERS  of  South  Africa's 
largest  labour  federation 
went  on  strike  across  the 
country  on  Tuesday  to  Force  politi- 
cians to  give  In  to  their  demands 
over  the  post-apartheid  constitution. 

Workers  in  the  Congress  of  South 
African  Trade  Unions  (Cosatu) 
downed  tools  for  a day  despite  at- 
tempts by  their  ally,  President  Nel- 
son Mandela's  ruling  African 
National  Congress  (ANC),  to  bro- 
ker a settlement  over  the  dispute. 

Cosatu,  with  1.6  million  mem- 
bers, wants  to  stop  the  right  of  em- 
ployers to  lock  out  workers  in  a 

Coup  threat 
by  Paraguay 
army  recedes 

Reuter  In  Asuncion 

THE  coup  threat  in  Paraguay 
appeared  over  last  week  after 
President  Juan  Carlos  Wnsmosy, 
heeding  public  anger,  decided  not 
to  make  the  army  rebel  general, 
Lino  Oviedo,  defence  minister. 

General  Oviedo,  who  plunged 
Paraguay  into  its  worst  crisis 
since  the  36-year  dictatorship  of 
General  Alfredo  Strocssner  was 
toppled  In  1989,  said  he  would 
“gladly”  defend  himself  in  court 
against  insurrection  charges  and 
pledged  his  life  to  party  politics. 

“Gen  Oviedo  never  was,  is  not 
and  never  will  be  insurrection- 
ist," he  told  supporters. 

The  flamboyant  general's  ref- 
usal to  accept  his  dismissal  by 
the  president  on  Monday  last 
week  triggered  a standoff  that 
threatened  Paraguay's  fledgling 
democracy.  Mr  Wasmosy  had 
accused  Gen  Oviedo  of  insub- 
ordination. 

But  the  president  later  ' 

announced  that  the  general 
would  hand  over  command, 
retire  and  become  defence 
minister.  In  a ceremony  at  First 
Corps  Army  barracks,  Gen  ! 

Oviedo  gave  up  his  command. 
Ignoring  protesters  who  said 

rewarding  Gen  Oviedo  made  a 
“mockery”  of  democracy,  the 
president  said:  “We  have  man- 
aged to  keep  the  nation’s  armed 
forces  subordinated  to  legitimate 
civilian  power." 

Later,  however,  the  president  j 
had  a change  of  heart  add  with-  • 
drew  his  offer  to  the  general.  : 

Coup  rumours  swept  Asun- 
cion when  it  emerged  there  wa6 
no  presidential  decree  making 
Gen  Oviedo  minister.  Hundreds 
of  his  followers  poured  past 
police  barricades  into  Govern-  i 
ment  House  expecting  to  witness 
his  swearing-in.  1 ' | : 

But  they  were  taunted  by 
thousands  of  elated  anti-Oviedo  ; 
protesters  when  Mr  Wasmosy 
withdrew  the  offer.  • • ! 

"The  people’s  will  takes  ,l"  ; ; 
precedence  over  any  commit-  ' j 
ment  I may  have  under takeni"  ; 
the  president  said,  referring 
to  the  popular  outrage  athis  - 
earlier  offer.  “That  is  why  I have 
resolved  to  sacrifice  my  commit- 
ment, with  all  the  consequences  | 
that  this  mayhave,  mid-. . »nAt‘  j 

designate  Gen  Oviedo  defence  ! 
minister.”  : ■ k : • ' 


dispute  being  enshrined  In  the  con- 
stitution that  is  set  for  adoption  next 
week  if  parties  Iron  out  llth-hour 
differences. 

The  first  big  national  strike  since 
all-race  elections  ushered  in  demo- 
cracy in  1994  is  not  over  pay  or  con- 
ditions. 

A four-hour  meeting  with  the 
ANC  secretary  general,  Cyril 
Ramaphosa,  on  Monday  failed  to  re- 
assure Cosatu,  which  was  one  of  the 
party’s  main  allies  in  the  fight 
against  apartheid. 

Investors  have  cited  concern  about 
the  strike  among  reasons  for  the 
South  African  rand's  plunge  last 
week.  On  Tuesday  tlie  rand  traded 
slightly  weaker  at  4.38  to  the  dollar. 


Cranes  on  the  Johannesburg  sky- 
line were  idle  and  trains,  though 
mostly  running,  were  empty  in 
some  areas. 

The  National  Union  of  Minework- 
ers,  a Cosatu  affiliate  with  roughly 
350,000  members,  has  backed  the 
strike,  causing  anxiety  in  overseas 
bullion  markets  over  possible  lost 
production.  But  South  African  min- 
ing companies  reported  most  em- 
ployees had  arrived  for  the  early 
Tuesday  shift. 

Cosatu  is  also  fighting  against  in- 
clusion of  specific  clauses  in  the 
consortium  on  the  protection  of 
property  rights,  on  education  and 
on  the  status  of  South  Africa's  11 
official  languages.  — Reuter 


FIRES  raging  across  Mongolia’s 
vast  grasslands  and  forests  have 
killed  15  people  and  injured  60,  a 
Mongolian  official  in  charge  of  fire- 
fighting said  on  Tuesday. 

'The  fires  are  raging  mostly  in 
the  central  and  eastern  regions," 
General  Dandisuren,  head  of  tlie 
Emergency  Commission,  said  in  the 
Mongolian  capital.  Ulan  Bator. 

About  280,000  hectares  were  on 
fire,  but  high  winds  on  grass  dry 
from  drought  continued  to  push  the 
fires,  said  Gen  Dandisuren.  More 
dry  weather  and  strong  winds  are 
expected  until  mid-May,  he  said. 

The  president,  Punsalmaagiyu 
Ochirbat,  and  the  prime  minister, 
Puntsaglyu  Jasray,  called  on  the 
whole  country  to  fight  the  fires. 


Seventy-two  fires  have  spread  to 
13  of  Mongolia's  21  provinces, 
killing  5,000  head  of  livestock,  ac- 
cording to  Bayala,  secretary-general 
of  the  Emergency  Commission. 

About  500  people  were  left  home- 
less. and  180  yurts,  the  felt  tents  that 
nre  home  to  many  Mongolians,  were 
destroyed,  the  commission  said. 
Monglia's  improverished  herdsmen 
depend  on  their  animals  and  the 
pastures  of  die  country's  grasslands 
for  their  livelihood. 

Bayala  said  more  than  24,000  peo- 
ple were  fighting  the  fires,  and  die 
government  had  spent  $800,000  on 
relief.  The  country  has  appealed  for 
international  aid. — AP 
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Discover  how  far  your  money  can  go  offshore 


Venturing  offshore  can  pay  handsome  dividends.  A , point  that’s  extremely  well,  subsidiaries  of  the  fop  Ten  UK  bill 

' demonstrated  by  our  three  ndw  accounts.  Offshore  Equity  Linked  Savings  Account'  rate  of  return  that  rises  to  a sped 

(ELSA)  - 200%  of  the  growth  of  the  FT-SE 100  after  S years.  Over  the  past  S years  this 1 come  with  the  added  reassurance . 
Would  have  produced  a staggering  return,  of  128%,*  Offshore  60  - rates  tjiat  we ! . Birmingham  Mldsljires,  one  of  rtf!  il 

guarantee  will  beat  the  average  rates  of  comparable  accounts  offered  by  the  offshore  1849.  Minimum  investmeril'Pn  tlje  a 

f^i  lirmliighirn  'Midshlrei  (Guernsey)  Limited,  P0  Box  104,  Canada  'Coup;  u(tl4nd  Roajl,  St;  Pejertort.  (juerhsey,  Channel  Islands  0Y13EH. ' 

I Please  send.me  full  details.of  your  pew  Offshore  Accounts: . . ..  ; 
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subsidiaries  of  the  Top  Ten  UK  building  societies.  Offshore  Step-Up  - an. attractive 
rate  of  return  that  rises  to  a spectacular  10.25%.  Three  innovative  accounts  that  all 
come  with  the  added  reassurance  of  knoyring  you're  investing  with  a'  subsidiary  of; 
Birmingham  Mldsljires,  one  of  tfi'eUfc’s  en  largest  building  societies,  established  since 
1849.  Minimum  investment' in  the  accounts  Is  £S,000rwlth  a maximum  of  £2, P00.00Q. 
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The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 

Continental  drift  leaves 
M^jor  facing  more  unrest 

BYf1?IS^ekerltl;-Tory  tTiUcs  I 116811  ‘■nrrency  and.  possibly,  com- 

01  (he  Prime  Minister.  Inhn  I mir  ihumcol.,^  t > _ 
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of  (lie  Prime  Minister.  John 
Major,  will  have  another  sLick  to 
beat  him  with.  The  party  seemed 
set  for  a heavy  defeat  in  Thursday’s 
local  government  elections  — 
Labour  was  looking  to  gain  500  of 
the  1,661  seats  defended  by  the 
Tories  and  Liberal  Democrats  — 
which  would  strengthen  right- 
wingers' demands  for  a change  of 
direction,  if  not  of  leadership. 

Political  swings  in  local  council 
elections  do  not,  of  course,  say 
much  about  what  would  happen  at  a 
general  election.  But  the  loss  of 
seats,  or  any  of  the  mere  dozen 
town  halls  whicli  they  currently 
control,  would  be  a further  blow  to 
the  Tories’  already  jittery  morale. 

The  extent  of  the  jitters  was  re- 
vealed last  week  when  the  maverick 
billionaire  financier.  Sir  James  Gold- 
smith, began  to  promote  his  single- 
issue Referendum  Party.  With  more 
than  £20  million  to  spend  on  his 
campaign,  Sir  James  is  threatening 
to  contest  every  parliamentary  con- 
stituency at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion demanding  a referendum  on 
European  issues,  notably  the  ques- 
(ion,  "Who  governs  Britain?” 

No  one  seriously  thinks  that  (he 
Referendum  Party  could  capture 
more  than  2 per  cent  of  the  vote, 
and  probably  less,  though  even  this 
could  be  enough  to  jeopardise  some 
Conservative  MPs  in  marginal 
seats.  John  Redwood,  last  year’s  un- 
successful Tory  leadership  chal- 
lenger, went  to  meet  Sir  James  to 
warn  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
splitting  the  Eurosceptic  vote  and, 
worse,  letting  in  a federalist  Labour 
government  It  was  all  to  no  avail, 
though  the  two  men  were  said  to 
have  found  they  "shared  a broad 
measure  of  agreement  flbout  the 
kind  of  Europe  they  want  to  see”. 

The  Conservatives  generally 
seemed  uncertain  whether  to  take 
the  Goldsmith  challenge  seriously, 
or  dismiss  it  as  a harmless  irrele- 
vance. The  former  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Douglas  Hurd,  was  an 
exception.  He  abandoned  his  nor- 
mally urbane  style  to  launch  a sav- 
age counter-attack,  declaring  that 
the  nationalistic  and  protectionist 
politics  favoured  by  Mr  Goldsmith 
were  of  the  kind  that  had  led  to  the 
second  world  war. 

As  many  as  60  Eurosceptic  Tory 
MPs  were  said  to  be  prepared  to 
widen  the  party  split  by  coordinat- 
ing their  election  addresses  to 
include  calls  to  reject  a single  Euro- 


pean currency  and.  possibly,  com- 
mit themselves  to  a referendum  on 
any  move  towards  greater  European 
integration. 

And  all  this  comes  after  Mr  Major 
thought  he  had  silenced  the  Euro- 
scepiics  when  he  fought  off  Mr  Red- 
wood's challenge  last  year. 

Anxieties  about  Creutzfeidt- 

Jakob  Disease  (CJD),  and  its 
possible  links  with  "mad  cow  dis- 
ease" (BSE.)  • were  heightened  with 
reports  of  new  and  younger  victims, 
and  fears  about  a suspected  new 
strain  of  the  disease,  which  initially 
presents  with  different  symptoms. 

Scientists  at  the  CJD  monitoring 
unit  in  Edinburgh,  believe  that 
three  people,  and  possibly  as  many 
as  nine,  may  have  fallen  victim  to 
the  new  strain  since  January.  They 
include  women  aged  between  20 
and  30,  and  one  girl  as  young  as  15. 

A definite  diagnosis  of  CJD,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  made  through  a 
post-mortem  examination  and.  in 
the  case  of  the  15-year-old,  doubts 
were  raised  about  the  accuracy  of 
the  American-developed  test  used  in 
her  diagnosis. 

Europe  keeps  ban,  page  9 

JONATHAN  JONES,  a 36-yen r- 
old  market  researcher  who  had 
spent  17  months  of  a life  sentence  in 
prison  for  the  alleged  murder  of  his, 
girlfriend’s  parents,  was  released 
when  his  sentence  was  quashed  on 
appeal.  It  was  "a  victory  for  love  and 
truth",  said  Cheryl  Tooze,  who  had 
led  a campaign  against  his  convic- 
tion and  offered  a £25,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the  con- 
viction of  her  parents'  real  killer.  I 
The  prosecution  claimed  that  Mr 
Jones  shot  Harry  and  Megan  Tooze 
in  their  South  Wales  farmhouse  be-  1 
cause  he  would  inherit  up  to  £150.000  \ 
if  he  were  to  marry  Cheryl,  his  part- 
ner of  15  years.  But  the  only  foren-  i 
sic  evidence  against  him  was  a 1 
thumb-print  on  a saucer.  The  case  i 
became  a cause  citebre  as  Miss  i 
Tooze's  campaigning  resulted  in  TV  i 
documentaries  and  a counter-cam-  i 
paign  by  villagers  to  keep  Mr  Jones 
behind  bars.  South  Wales  police  say  < 
they  will  not  reopen  the  investiga-  ' 
tion.  but  the  reward  still  stands.  I 
( 

A NUMBER  of  Tory  MPs,  includ-  s 
ing  the  former  prime  minister,  i 


WUIie  Anderson  on  hia  Scottish  farm,  which  was  containinuud  bfciiernobyl  fallout  mioio  twRoou** 

Legacy  of  night  when  it  rained  radiation 


O ADIE  ANDERSON  already 
O had  a good  reason  to  remem- 
ber that  spring  evening  In  1 986. 
“It  was  a really  wet  night  — so 
wet  I got  lost  on  the  road,”  she 
recalls,  writes Erlend  Clou 8 ton. 

Ten  years  later,  Sadie  and  her 
husband,  Willie,  are  still  shaking 
off  the  effects  of  the  downpour. 
The  rain  that  sluiced  over  their 
remote  Upper  Wellwood  farm  at 
Muirldrk,  in  the  bleak  Lowthcr 
Hills  of  south-east  Scotland,  was 
bearing  radioactive  contamina- 
tion from  the  explosion  a week 
earlier  at  the  Soviet  Union's 


Chernobyl  nuclear  plant.  The 
seasoning  of  cues! ii in  that  their 
5,500  acres  received  on  the 
night  of  May  3 was  so  intense 
that  Upper  Wellwood  remains 
one  of  the  36  Scottish  farms  still 
policed  by  Gelger-coonter  wield- 
ing Scottish  Office  inspectors. 

At  the  height  of  tile  crisis,  1 .5 
million  sheep  divided  among 
2,900  holdings  stretching  from 
Galloway  to  Ross  and  Cromarty 
could  not  be  moved  without 
government  approval.  With 
caesium  having  a half-life  of  30 
years,  no  one  is  predicting  when 


the  (luasi-qiianinliiic- will  end.  1 
This  August,  like  all  the  preti- 
ons  Augusts  since  1986,  Mr 
Anderson  will  notify  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Ayr  that 
he  is  intending  to  bring  lumbsto 
Giiiiirk  market.  The  inspectors 
will  apply  their  t ieiger  counters. 
Every  animal  dial  registers  over 
1 ,000  I)ei  c|tierels  per  kilo  Is 
colour-coded  on  its  neck  to  Indl 
cate  die  month  of  testing.  Once 
sold  on  for  fattening  on  lowland 
grass,  (he  lamlis  usually  shod 
their  radioactivity  within  two 
months. 


Bomb  dampens  peace  hopes 


David  Sharrook 


THE  IRA  lasL  week  stepped  up 
its  bombing  campaign  in  Eng- 
land with  a device  containing 
the  largest  amount  of  high  explosive 
yet  used  In  a mainland  bomb. 

The  bomb  placed  under  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge  in  west  Ixnulon  on 
Wednesday  last  week  would  have 
caused  enormous  damage  and  dis- 
ruption but  failed  to  detonate  prop 
erly.  No  one  was  injured  in  the 
explosion. 

The  quantity  of  explosives  indi- 
cates that  the  IRA  is  still  seeking  n 
'"spectacular"  before  the  elections  in 
Northern  Ireland  on  May  30.  Previ- 
ously it  had  appeared  that  it  merely 
wanted  to  cause  minor  disruption  to 
show  that  it  was  active,  without  de- 
railing the  peace  process. 

The  device  planted  under  the 
south  side  of  the  bridge  contained 
301b  fl4kg)  of  high  explosive,  under- 
stood to  be  Semtex,  which  was  to 
liave  been  detonated  by  two  blasts. 


l^lHELD^TMnmS  HOT 
SPBAK  tTS  NAMff.lhffl  euhophilB. 


Sir  Edward  Heath,  are  to  withhold 
details  of  some  or  all  of  their  earn- 
ings from  outside  consultancy  work. 
But  this  may  not  be  in  defiance  of 
new  rules  passed  by  Parliament  last 
year  in  response  to  the  Nolan 
Committee’s  report  on  sleaze  in 
public  life.  The  rules  still  leave 
some  “grey  areas",  because  con- 
tracts and  fees  only  have  to  be 
disclosed  if  they  relate  to  MPs* 
parliamentary  activities. 

The  new  Register  of  MPs’  Inter- 
ests — the  first  to  be  published 
since  the  new  rules  were  drawn  up 
— is  likely  to  show  that  a number  of 
MPs  have  given  up  consultancies 
rather  than  have  thc-ir  fees  subject 
to  scrutiny.  Others,  like  the  former 
Tory  minister,  David  Mellor  (and 
probably  Sir  Edward)  are  thought  to 
have  argued  successfully  that  their 
outside  contracts  and  fees  do  not 
derive  from  their  parliamentary 
status  and  activities. 


Tile  double*  failure  is  lukrn  l<>  in- 
dicate lhnl  tile  IRA's  ljuiiili-iii.'ikiiij’ 
operation  on  (he  mainland  is  im- 
paired. There  is  no  evidence,  as  has 
been  suggested  in  the  past,  Dial  (lie 
operation . was  saboNiged  deliberately. 

Sinn  Lein  meanwhile  aniiouuced 
Hint  it  would  cnniesl  (In-  Ulster 
forum  ek-etious,  hui  any  Iio|h>s  i 1ml 
the  IRA  will  call  a new  a-aselire  iv 
eeded  when  the  leading  republican, 
Marlin  McCSu illness,  said  there  was 
no  point  in  nllempliug  to  seek  one 
against  the  background  of  British 
had  faith. 

In  comments  that  will  embarrass 
other  nationalist  leaders.  Mr 
McGujnness  said  the  17-montli  IRA 
ceasefire  had  not  been  permanent 
and  that  anybody  connected  with 
the  peace  process  had  never  been 
under  any  illusions.  He  spoke  after 
the  nationalist  SDIJ1  put  further  dis- 
tance  between  itself  and  Sinn  I Vin 
by  announcing  that  not  onlv  will  it 
take  part  in  the  May  30  elections  hut 
will  also  take  its  seats  in  the  forum, 


Hi-tech  saves  Everest  climber 


Wvek  Chaudhary 

A CLIMBER  who  suffered  a 
heart  attack  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Everest  was  saved  after  a 
rescue  operation  involving  his 
friend’s  wife  In  Hong  Kong,  a solar- 
powered  mobile  phone,  a fox  ma- 
chine and  the  Internet 
Eamon  Fullen,  a 28-year-old  naval 
diver,  collapsed  on  the  world’s  high- 
est peak  as  temperatures  began 
felling  with  only  two  hours  daylight 
left  Mr  Fullen’s  climbing  partner, 
Mike  Trueman,  called  his  wife. 


Helen,  in  Hong  Kong  using  the 
Phone,  after  foiling  to  get  a land  line 
to  nearby  Kathmandu.  He  told  her: 

Get  help  quick.” 

Mrs  Trueman,  a community  pae- 
diatrician with  the  British  forces  in 
Hong  Kong,  contacted  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Gurkhas,  who  then 
telephoned  the  Nepalese  army  and 
asked  it  to  scramble  a helicopter  to 
rescue  Mr  Fullen. 

The  army,  however,  had  only  a 
small  helicopter  available  which 
could  hover  at  high  altitude  for  only 
15  minutes  with  room  for  a patient 


rn lining  in  i:inrlt-in  with  tin*  all-party 
lalks  on  (hr  | qi >vi i ice's  future. 

I biiniiisls  later  reaofrcl  willi  fury 
when  tin-  Government 
licit  the  former  Northern  Ireland 
minister  Michael  Males  1ms  mol »' 
nior  republicans,  including  llie  coo-  ( 
victcil  IRA  bomber  Gerry  Kelly, 
since  the  bombing  of  Canary 
Wharf. 

Mr  Males  held  two  Hirelings  f1: 
the  prompting  of  Slim  l'Viu,  and  is 
likely  to  have  a third.  It  appears  IW1 
pm  Unionist  officials  in  the  North- 1 
era  Ireland  Office  revealed  the  coo-j 
laris  in  an  atlempl  to  embarrass  fc; 
(■over  in  i lent. 

Many  backbench  Tories  want  lbf 
Government  lo  drop  Its  neutral  atfr 
Imle  towards  tin*  future  constitu- 
tional status  of  Northern  Ireland, 
and  instead  act  as  a persuader  for 
the  Union,  according  lo  a poll 
BBC’s  On  The  Record.  Fifty-three® 
t he  101  backbenchers  polled  , 
lieverl  the  Government  should  » r 
as  a persuader  for  the  Union. 

and  oxygen  cylinder.  Using  the  ^ 
ternei,  phone  and  fox,  Mrs  Tnif 
man  acted  as  mediator  between 
helicopter  base,  camp  and  hospital 
After  being  treated  by  two  w 
tors  in  the  climbing  party  and  sjj 
viving  temperatures  of  -156 
Fullen  was  flown  to  a Kathfl**® 
hospital.  He  is  now  out  of  Intensive 
care. 

Mr  Trueman,  a former  GurkW 
said  after  the  rescue:  "It  was  a* 

markable  and  well  co-ordinated  # 

lernational  rescue  mission.”  ' 

Accompanied  by  nine  i 

climbers  and  six  Sherpas,  Mr  iW  \ 
man  is  continuing  his  expedite 
reach  the  summit  of  Everest-  [ 
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EU  keeps  beef  ban  despite  cull  plan 


Guardian  Reporters 

EUROPEAN  agriculture  minis- 
ters emerged  from  long  talks 
in  Brussels  on  Monday 
seemingly  preijaretl  to  offer  Dou- 
glas Hugg,  die  UK  agriculture  min- 
ister, the  bare  minimum  to  allow 
him  to  claim  progress  on  lifting  the 
trade  ban  on  British  beef  — though 
he  appeared  unlikely  to  be  able  to 
confirm  that  bans  on  even  such 
marginal  beef  products  as  tallow 
and  gelatin  will  be  ended. 

Instead,  the  EU  member  states’ 
veterinary  officers  are  to  be  called 
in  to  discuss  the  British  proposals 
for  eradicating  BSE — “mad  cow 
disease"  — while  ministers  discuss 


further  compensation  measures.  If 
any  parts  of  the  ban  are  to  be  over- 
turned they  will  have  to  wait  for  a 
meeting  of  veterinary  officials  in 
Brussels  next  week. 

There  appealed  to  be  general 
acceptance  that  lifting  die  bon  must 
be  based  on  scientific  evidence  and 
that  Britain  was  taking  steps  in  the 
right  direction  — though  still  not  for 
enough.  The  ban  was  imposed  in 
March  after  BSE  was  linked  with  a 
human  form  of  the  disease. 

At  the  same  time  John  Major 
pressed  the  German  Chancellor, 
Helmut  Kohl,  at  talks  in  Downing 
Street  on  Monday,  to  back  a lifting 
of  the  ban.  Mr  Kohl  does  not  wish  to 
stoke  the  anti-German  feeling  in  the 


Conservative  party,  but  Germnn  con- 
sumer opinion  makes  it  difficult  for 
him  to  pronounce  British  beef  safe. 

Ministers  last  week  announced 
they  had  finally  submitted  to  the  EU 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  sug- 
gesting the  selective  slaughter  of 
about  40,000  cattle  from  herds  where 
traces  of  BSE  have  been  found. 

The  European  Commission  and 
other  member  states  reject  selective 
slaughter  being  conditional  on  their 
easing  the  ban.  Other  member 
states  are  expected  to  press  for 
more  widespread  slaughter. 

Mr  Hogg  proposes  that  cattle 
burn  at  the  same  time  as  animals 
with  BSE  symptoms  be  taken  out  of 
the  food  chain.  The  Government 


estimates  that  there  are  about 
42,000  such  animals  and  their  elimi- 
nation would  reduce  the  number  of 
BSE  cases  by  1530  per  cent. 

Evidence  that  Malcolm  Rifkinrt, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  was  consider- 
ing retaliation  if  the  ban  is  not  lifted 
came  in  a leaked  letter  from  Mr 
Rifkiml  to  cabinet  colleagues,  which 
called  on  them  to  look  at  ways  their 
departments  could  disrupt  the  EU 
without  breaking  the  law. 

Meanwhile  farmers  cleared  the 
first  hurdle  in  their  legal  battle  to 
challenge  the  worldwide  ban  on 
beef.  Tiie  National  Farmers’  Union 
won  leave  to  seek  a judicial  review 
in  the  High  Court  of  the  EU  deci- 
sion to  ban  beef  exports  from 
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Britain.  Mr  Justice  Turner  said  the 
NFU  had  an  "arguable  case"  that 
die  EU  ban  was  illegal  and  ordered 
the  case  to  be  referred  to  the  Euro- 
pean Court  “at  tiie  earliest 
expedient  moment”. 

The  European  Court  is  the  only 
forum  ihnt  can  rule  on  the  validiLy 
of  the  ban,  and  if  it  found  for  the 
farmers  they  would  be  able  to 
claim  millions  of  pounds  in  com- 
pensation from  the  Commission. 

Stuart  Issacs  QC,  for  the  NFU, 
said  the  effect  of  the  ban  had  been 
catastrophic.  In  1995  Britain  had 
exported  beef  and  beef  products 
worth  $785  million  worldwide. 
That  trade  had  ceased  completely, 
putting  at  risk  the  livelihoods  of 
more  than  25,000  agricultural  work- 
ers, 62,000  in  meat  processing, 
7,500  in  the  cattle  auction  business 
and  8,500  in  the  haulage  industry. 


MPs  threaten  to  ruin  divorce  bill 


Patrick  Wlntour 
and  Rebecca  Smlthers 


JOHN  MAJOR  suffered  a bruis- 
ing defeat  in  tiie  Commons  last 
week  when  four  of  his  cabinet 
colleagues  voted  against  the  Gov- 
ernment's divorce  reforms  and 
helped  push  through  the  amend- 
ment extending  the  proposed  "wait- 
ing period"  for  divorce  from  one 
year  to  18  months. 

They  were  enough  to  lose  Mr 
Major  the  vote,  with  MPs  voting  200 
to  196  against  the  Government's 
preferred  one-year  option. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Mackay,  ruled  out  shelving  the  bill, 
despite  backbench  calls,  led  by 
John  Patten,  to  recognise  belatedly 
that  the  bill  remained  anti-family  and 
hugely  unpopular  with  the  party. 

An  unholy  alliance  of  Labour  and 
Conservative  rightwingers,  led  by 
Edward  Leigh,  are  set  to  mangle  the 
bill  still  iiirther  in  committee.  Labour 
warned  that  unless  the  Government 
agrees  to  inject  a new  emphasis  on 
marriage  reconciliation  and  the 
needs  of  children,  it  may  vote  against 
the  bill's  third  reading  in  June. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  Major  ac- 
cused the  Labour  leader,  Tony 
Blair,  of  a willingness  to  shelve  his 
Christian  conscience  for  party  politi- 
cal advantage.  He  said  Mr  Blair  was 
being  deliberately  misleading  in 
interpreting  the  free  vote  as  a humil- 
iation for  his  government. 

Mr  Major  said  his  entire  party,  in- 
cluding ministers,  had  been  given  a 
genuinely  free  vote,  claiming  Mr 
Blair  and  his  henchmen  did  not  un- 
derstand the  concept. 

In  the  Commons  Mr  Blair,  intent 


Lord  Mackay:  under  pressure  to 
shelve  his  controversial  bill 

on  fostering  the  impression  of  a gov- 
ernment in  advanced  stages  of  disin- 
tegration, told  Mr  Major  the  bill  had 
been  about  the  Government’s  entire 
ethos,  asserting  the  vote  showed 
"the  humiliating  state  to  which  your 
authority  has  been  reduced". 

But  Mr  Major  pointed  out  that  at 
the  time  of  tiie  Queen’s  Speech  Iasi 
November,  he  had  promised  to  give 
a free  vote  on  the  two  key  personal 
conscience  issues  in  the  bill,  that  of 
removing  the  concept  of  fault  from 
divorce  and  the  length  of  cooling  off 
lieriods  before  divorce. 

He  then  played  on  Mr  Blair’s 
Christianity  for  tiie  first  time.  "The 
next  time  you  talk  to  us  about  your 
conscience,  and  matters  relating  to 
church  and  conscience,  perhaps 
you  will  indicate  that  it  doesn't  apply 
when  you  see  political  advantage." 

Labour  sources  insisted  the  vote 
was  a legitimate  target  since  tiie 


Cabinet  had  initially  only  granted 
the  free  vote  on  the  two  central 
planks  of  the  bill  because  of  Tory 
divisions  over  family  policy. 

Among  the  rebels,  which  also 
included  a scrum  of  junior  govern- 
ment members,  was  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary,  one 
of  llie  Prime  Minister’s  most  Lmsted 
allies. 

Close  friends  of  Mr  Major  were 
described  as  "stunned"  that  so 
many  cabinet,  ministers  — they  also 
included  the  Health  Secretary 
Stephen  Dorrell.  the  Welsh  Secre- 
tary William  Hague  and  the  Social 
Security  Secretary  Peter  Lilley  — 
backed  the  amendment,  undermin- 
ing the  Prime  Minister’s  attempts  to 
hold  his  party  together  after  tiie  re 
cent  byelection  defeat  and  ahead  of 
ihe  local  government  elections. 

The  scale  of  Tory  opposition  to 
the  reforms,  demonstrated  in  a 
series  of  unwhipped  free  votes  on 
two  main  issues,  showed  the  Con- 
servative party  is  clearly  divided 
over  the  troubled  Family  Law  Bill, 
which  the  rebels  fear  will  under- 
mine the  institution  of  marriage  and 
push  up  spiralling  divorce  rates. 

MPs  voted  to  extend  the  period 
earmarked  for  "reflection”  before  a 
divorce  is  granted.  Their  victory 
sparked  calls  for  the  Government  to 
consider  abandoning  the  legislation. 

The  amendment,  tabled  by  Mr 
Leigh,  still  allows  for  a one-year 
waiting  period  in  three  cases,  how- 
ever where  couples  consent  to  di- 
vorce and  have  no  children;  where 
there  Is  proof  of  domestic  violence: 
or  where  a longer  period  is  consid- 
ered to  be  “significantly  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  any  child". 


‘High  suicide  risk’  for  Asian  women 


Martin  Walnwrlght 


A STUDY  revealing  that  suicide 
rates  among  Asian-origin 
women  in  Britain  are  twice  the 
national  average  is  expected  to 
focus  government  and  charitable 
aid  on  self-help  support  groups 
within  the  communities  involved. 

Data  compiled  by  a senior 
epidemiologist  at  Surrey  university 
suggests  that  a complex  mixture  of 
cultural  traditions,  family  relation- 
ships, and  the  stress  of  high 
achievement  have  put  the  women  in 
the  same  high-risk  suicide  category 
as  doctors  and  formers. 

The  report  is  by  Dr  Veena  Soni 
Raleigh,  who  has  written  a series  of 
analyses  of  suicide  among  Asian 
women  in  Britain,  South  Africa,  and 


the  West  Indies.  Although  the  fig- 
ure confirms  previous  data  record- 
ing a particularly  high  incidence 
among  Hindu  women,  it  also  reveals 
an  apparent  increase  among  young 
Muslim  women,  whose  religion  is 
strongly  opposed  to  suicide.  • 

The  study  and  two  previous  re 
ports  are  being  examined  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  which,  with 
its  Health  of  the  Nation  strategy  for 
the  millennium,  has  made  combat- 
ing suicide  a priority.  Health  profes- 
sionals are  particularly  anxious  to 
tackle  high-risk  groups,  but  there  is 
concern  about  misunderstandings 
and  raising  emotions  in  local  com- 
munities through  clumsy  outside 
interference. 

1 “It  is  a subject  which  needs  very 
thorough  and  careful  attention, 


avoiding  the  sort  of  stereotypes 
which  people  tend  to  latch  on  to  — 
of  Asian  women  locked  away  in  a 
bedroom  or  whatever,"  said  Dr 
Raleigh.  ‘That  does  go  on,  but  there 
are  also  many  articulate.  Western- 
ised, and  high-achieving  women 
from  the  Asian  communities.  That 
can  bring  Us  own  form  of  pressure, 
especially  within  families." 

Dr  Raleigh’s  data,  spanning  25 
years,  coincides  with  comments 
from  a Bradford  coroner,  James 
Turnbull,  that  stress  on  Asian  women 
In  the  city  leads  to  a small  annual 
number  of  “encouraged  suicides", 
following  pressure  from  families, 

' Mr  Turnbull  citeB  cultural  em- 
phasis on  providing  a male  heir,  as  a 
particularly  strong  pressure  in  such 
cases. 
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House  of  Lords  leads 
revolt  on  asylum  bill 


Alan  TVavIs 


A HOUSE  of  Lords  rebellion 
led  by  the  unlikely  figures  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  last  week  put  a 
hole  in  legislation  by  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, Michael  Howard,  see  long  to 
curb  the  rights  of  asylum  seekers. 

The  peers  voted  by  143  to  124  to 
exempt  torture  victims  and  those 
who  have  fled  from  countries  with  a 
recent  record  of  torture  from  the 
bill’s  "white  list"  provisions  and  the 
new  "fast-track  procedure"  for  deal- 
ing with  asylum  applicants. 

Horne  Office  ministers  claimed 
that  the  new  provision  would  be 
widely  exploited  by  the  unscrupu- 
lous to  undermine  the  effect  of  the 
bill  in  dealing  with  bogus  asylum 
claims. 

Among  the  five  Conservative 
peers  who  rebelled  were  the  Duke 
Of  Norfolk,  Britain’s  premier  Roman 
Catholic  peer,  and  Lord  Boyd  Car- 
penter, the  father-in-law  of  Douglas 
Hogg,  the  Agriculture  Minister. 
They  were  joined  by  four  bishops, 
33  cross-benchers  and  Labour  and 
Liberal  Democrat  peers. 

The  Government  may  face  a stiff 
task  in  overturning  the  defeat  when 
the  bill  returns  to  the  Commons  as 
it  only  narrowly  survived  an  earlier 
vote. 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  the  Rt 
Rev  David  Sheppard,  moving  the 
succcsdul  amendment,  said  that 
torture-  victims  were  the  most  vul- 
nerable people  in  the  world  and 


most  of  those  who  applied  for  asy- 
lum came  from  India.  Pakistan, 
Ghana.  Sri  Lanka,  Somalia  and 
other  countries  which  had  historical 
ties  of  empire  to  Britain. 

Asylum  claims  from  the  seven 
designated  "white  list"  countries 
would  be  presumed  to  be  unfounded 
and  put  through  a procedure  which 
would  give  claimants  only  10  days  to 
produce  the  necessary  documents. 
Dr  Sheppard  said  that  was  too  soon 
to  be  able  to  produce  medical  evi- 
dence and  was  an  inappropriate  pro- 
cedure for  torture  victims.  "They 
should  be  removed  from  the  scope 
of  this  clause,"  he  said. 

The  white  list  countries  so  far 
designated  are  India,  Pakistan.  Bul- 
garia, Cyprus.  Ghana,  Poland  and 
Romania. 

The  sharp  rise  in  applications  for 
asylum  in  Britain  appears  to  have 
gone  into  reverse  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1996,  according  to  initial 
unpublished  Home  Office  figures. 

Disclosure  of  the  figures  conies 
as  ministers  face  the  prospect  of  a 
fresh  rebellion  in  the  Lords  over  the 
Asylum  and  Immigration  Bill.  The 
Medical  Foundation  for  the  Care  of 
Victims  of  Torture,  which  worked  to 
secure  the  Government  defeat  last 
week,  is  hopeful  that  peers  will  also 
act  to  protect  the  rights  of  unaccom- 
panied refugee  children. 

The  new  figures  show  a harsher 
climate  inside  the  Home  Office.  The 
refusal  rate  for  asylum  applications 
so  far  this  year  has  risen  from  70 
per  cent  to  81  per  cent. 


HANDRIN,  above,  has  visited 
London's  Tower  Bridge  twice  In 
his  life.  A family  photo  records 
the  first  trip  in  early  February, 
the  Kurdish  asylum  seeker 
smiling  and  waving  at  the  cam- 
era with  the  bridge  in  the  back- 
ground, writes  Stuart  Millar. 

The  photograph  inspired  the 
Becond  visit  last  month,  when 
Handrin  tried  to  kill  himself  by 
jumping  off  it. 

He  woke  up  in  the  Royal 
London  Hospital  in 
Whitechapel,  east  London,  with 
a fractured  spinal  disc  and 
injuries  to  his  kidneys.  Despite 
his  best  efforts  to  force  his 
body  under  the  water,  the  river 
police  had  fished  him  out.  His 
first  thought  after  regaining 


UK  export  fears  raised  by  Saudis 


Roger  Cowe 

B RITISH  businesses  are  prepar- 
ing for  further  fall-out  from  the 
diplomatic  row  with  Saudi  Arabia 
after  a warning  Inst  week  G-om  the 
interior  minister,  Prince  Nayef,  that 
his  government  can  turn  to  friendly 
countries  rather  than  buying  British. 

An  impending  $900  million  order 
for  Challenger  tanks,  to  be  built  by 
Vickers,  is  considered  vulnerable  to 
the  Bquabble  over  the  Saudi  dissi- 
dent, Mohammed  al-Mas’ari.  whose 
deportation  from  Britain  was 
blocked  by  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Prince  Nayef  said  Saudi  Arabia 
did  not  attempt  to  impose  its  views 
on  any  country,  but  was  free  to  shop 
elsewhere  if  Britain  proved  un- 
friendly. 

“We  con  distinguish  a friend  from 
nn  enemy  and  recognise  who  wants 
to  keep  his  interests  with  us  and 


who  does  not  care  about  these  inter- 
eats.  And  we  can  find  what  we  need 
anywhere  in  the  world."  Prince 
Nayef  told  a London-based  Saudi 
newspaper. 

His  comments  raised  fears  for 
Britain's  §2.4  billion  exports  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  lias' insisted  there  1b  no 
discrimination  against  British  suppli- 
ers, but  business  sources  say  con- 
tracts have  virtually  dried  up. 

Last  week,  Babcock,  the  engi- 
neering construction  group,  said  it 
had  abandoned  attempts  to  win 
business  in  Saudi  Arabia  after  it  had 
become  clear  that  contracts  were 
not  going  to  be  awarded.  A source 
Mid:  “No  matter  what  the  DTI  or 
the  Saudis  say,  there  Is  a de  facto 
ban  on  LfK  contractors." 

In  the  past,  British  businesses 
benefited  from  political  influence  on 
decisions,  often  being  preferred  for 


defence  contracts  to  US  manufaclur- 
ei-s  who  were  implicated  in  supply- 
ing Israel.  But  British  defence 
sources  said  Vickers's  hopes  of  win- 
ning a contract  for  150  Challenger 
tanks  could  be  dashed. 

The  Government  had  tried  to 
, soothe  Saudi  fears  about  opposition 
activity  in  Britain  by  attempting  to 
deport  Mr  Mas'ari,  who  fled  to 
Britain  last  year,  but  his  move  to  the 
Caribbean  island  of  Dominica  was 
blocked  by  the  appeal  courL  Lost 
week  the  Government  announced 
that  Mr  Mas’ari  could  stay  for  four 
years. 

Matters  were  not  improved  by  a 
BBC  programme  on  human  rights 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  broadcast  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  featured  an  in- 
terview with  Mr  Mas’ari.  The  BBC’s 
contract  to  transmit  its  Arabic  ser- 
vice to  tile  country  was  promptly 
cancelled. 


Welsh  dragon  undercuts  Eastern  tigers 


FRESH  low-wage  competition 
for  skilled  jobs  is  coming 
from  the  latest  and  least  likely 
recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  tiger 
economies:  South  Wales,  writes 
Dan  Atkinson.  The  one-time 
heartland  of  heavy  industry  and 
labour  militancy  is  undercutting 
the  Par  East,  bringing  back  jobs 
long  lost  to  the  developing  world. 

The  latest  to  come  home  is 
Ron  son’s  highly  successful  petrol 
lighter,  the  Typhoon,  heading  for 
Cwmbran  hi  Gwent  after  many 
years  on  the  Pacific  Rim. 

With  Korean  wage  rates  press- 
ing upwards  as  the  country  fol- 


lows the  trail  blazed  by  the 
Japanese,  Ronson’s  chief  execu- 
tive Howard  Hodgeson  has 
decided  to  bring  the  tools  and 
the  work  back  to  Britain. 

He  disclosed  that  Korean  pay 
averages  £10,000-  £12,000  a 
year,  against  £8,000-  £10,000 
in  South  Wales,  while  insisting 
the  move  back  to  Wales  was  not 
entirely  based  on  relative  wage 
costs.  Manufacturing  in  Wales 
will  eliminate  shipping  costs,  he 
said,  and  allow  Ronson  to  stick  a 
Union  Jack  — whose  kudos  is 
“considerable”  — on  the  lighter, 
‘The  British  worker  is  hot  the 


worker  that  I grew  up  with  in  the 
1960s,  with  Ms  tea  breaks  nnrf 
his  strikes,”  he  said.  “Today’s 
employee  is  a quality  worker,” 
Mr  Hodgeson  Is  convinced 
. that  South  Korea  is  mimicking 
Japan,  transforming  itself  from  a 
base  for  low-wage  manufacture 
, of  cheap  and  cheerful  goods  to  a 
world-class  economic  player.  In 
• the  process,  incomes  riBe. 

:•  General  Electric,  the  US  aero- 
space giant,  gave  a £27  million 
vote  of  confidence  in  its  base  . 
near  Caerphilly.  The  investment 
will  safeguard  more  than  1,000 
jobs  at  the  South  Wales  pi««t 


consciousness  was:  "Please 
don’t  let  the  suffering  start 
again.” 

Before  jumping  off  the  bridge, 
Handrin,  aged  39,  had  spent  al- 
most six  weeks  sleeping  rough 
around  north  and  cast  London. 
Penniless,  hungry  and  increas- 
ingly desperate,  he  decided  to 
take  his  own  life. 

“I  didn’t  want  to  suffer  any 
more.  I thought  if  I died  it  would 
release  all  the  suffering,"  he  ex- 
plained through  an  Interpreter. 

Handrin  — who  asked  for  his 
real  name  not  be  used  — is  one 
of  un  estimated  3,700  asylum 
seekers  who  have  fullen  foul  of 
Home  Office  regulations  pre- 
venting thorn  from  claiming  ben- 
efits if  (hey  do  not  make  their 

Land-mines 
ban  a ‘sham’ 

Peter  Beaumont 

BRITAIN  is  to  press  silirml  with 
plans  to  procure  a new  gnu-ra- 
tion of  “smart"  nnlHxTsoiincI  mines 
for  its  armed  forces,  despite  |]u- 
GovemnieiiL’s  amintmmtinti  last 
week  llinl  it  would  “work  towards"  a 
globul  ban  on  the  weapons  (lint  kill 
or  malm  2,000  ixwpln  every  month 
around  the  world. 

Opposition  MPs  and  groups  cam- 
paigning for  mines  to  be  outlawed 
have  responded  by  accusing  minis- 
ters, including  John  Major,  of  n 
perpetrating  a deliberate  “sham"  in 
trying  to  claim  the  Government  was 
working  for  n ban,  while  actively 
modernising  its  own  stockpiles. 

The  row  over  Britain’s  refusal  to 
accede  to  international  pressure  to 
scrap  Jill  stocks  of  anti-personnel 
mines  immediately  — - as  several 
other  nations  have  already  done  — 
follows  comments  by  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  Foreign  Office  offi- 
cials that  they  were  not  "optimistic" 
that  an  acceptable  level  of  support 
for  the  ban  could  be  reached  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  the  meantime, 
they  concede,  Britain  will  continue 
with  plans  to  modernise  its  mines. 

According  to  MPs  and  campaign 
groups,  far  from  helping  rid  the 
worid  of  mlnes,  Britain’s  “schizo- 
phrenic polity"  threatens  to  under- 
mine moves  towards  a ban  bv 
effectively  -legitimising"  iheir  use. 
Hie  deep  contradictions  in  Britain’s 
policy  have  also  led 'to  allegations 
tha  government  sources  set  out  to 
deliberatdy  miaiead”  the  media. 
-1-  The  Observer 1 ; 


application  immediately  on 
entering  the  United  Kingdom. 

Unable  to  claim  income  sup-  I 
port  and  barred  from  finding  a 
job,  lie  liiul  been  forced  to  leave 
his  sister's  home  when  the  little 
money  he  had  brought  with  him 
ran  out. 

Ilandrin’s  legal  aid  lawyer 
has  begun  building  a (eBt  case 
against  the  Home  Office’s 
ruling  that  he  is  not  allowed  to 
work  while  his  nsylum  applica- 
tion is  considered.  The  lawyer 
is  seeking  counsel's  opinion 
with  n view  to  bringing  n judicial 
review  of  the  ruling  thfa  week.  If 
successful,  It  will  be  the  first 
case  of  its  kind  to  go  before  the 
courts. 

I'HOTfVjn-H’H  HI  1 'A  MAlTl  CWS 


Leak  shows 
crime  crisis 

Alan  Travis 

THE  Government's  claim  lo  h( 
Turning  the  tide  on  crime" 
demolished  on  Motulny  by  a leaked 
Home  Office  document  which 
shows  llmt  the  crime  rale  has  been 
rising  remorselessly  for  six  monlhs. 

The  leaked  document  also  shows 
llmt  the  nlnrm  bells  are  now  ringing 
nl  the  highest  levels  over  Ihc  ways 
the  rapidly  rising  prison  population 
is  outstripping  nil  official  forecasts. 

The  official  minute  records  the 
procts 'dings  nt  ti  regular  meeting 
held  by  Richard  Wilson,  the  Home 
Office's  lop  official  — Ihu  Permanent 
Secretary  — with  Ida  most  senior 
heads  of  dcirartmont  on  April  22. 

"Recorded  crime  in  January  had 
been  4 per  cent  higher  than  in  Janu- 
ary 1995,  and  in  February  2 per  cent 
higher  than  in  February  1995/  H 
reports  as  the  Research  and  Statis- 
tics Directorate  contribution  to  the 
meeting.  It  bluntly  conclude* 
“Recorded  crime  had  now  risen  for 
six  consecutive  months." 

It  is  not  a message  which  govern- 
ment ministers  have  been  keen  to 
communicate.  Only  last  week, 
Home  Secretary,  Michael  Howard, 
when  asked  if  he  would  m&kej 
statement  on  the  “latest  recorded 
crime  figures",  told  the  Common8, 
that  crime  had  fallen  by  2.4  percent; 
in  England  and  Wales  diirinff'l*% 
and  by  8 per  cent  in  the  three  years 
to  the  end  of  1995.  ’■ 

Although  he  trumpeted  the  "W* 
torlc  fall"  he  modi  no  mehlion  ofthe 
fact  that  the  official  figures  Have 
been  rising  since  September. ,l- “V 
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In  Brief 


RICHARD  Branson,  the  head 
ofVir^n  and  self-styled 
boy’s  own  hero,  is  being  sued  for 
sexual  harassment  by  u former 
senior  manager  who  claims  he 
fondled  her  breasts. 


THE  European  Commission 
is  considering  whether  there 
is  a case  for  clawing  back  grants 
made  towards  modernising  the 
East  Coast  main  rail  line  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  which 
was  handed  over  to  a Bermuda- 
based  company,  Sea  Containers. 
Power  takeover  blocked , page  1 9 


GAY  couples  living  in  council 
houses  are  to  be  given  the 
same  chance  as  married  people 
to  take  over  the  property  when 
one  partner  dies. 


THE  FIRST  complaint  by  the 
Queen  to  the  Press  Com- 
plaints Commission,  over  an 
article  estimating  her  fortune  at 
$3.3  billion,  was  upheld. 


DOCTORS  were  given  the  go- 
ahead  to  withdraw’  artificial 
feeding  from  a permanently  un- 
conscious patient  in  Scotland’s 
first  “right  to  die”  case. 


JUBILANT  teachers  called  off 
a planned  strike  at  a school 
in  Nottingham  after  forcing  the 
parents  of  a violent  13-year-old 
boy  to  withdraw  him. 


A DOCTOR  arrested  for  stalk- 
ing (he  Princess  of  Wales  has 
been  struck  off  the  medical  reg- 
ister because  of  drugs  offences. 


YOUNG  children  with  hay 
fever  and  asthma  should  be 
kept  off  peanutB  to  avoid  devel- 
oping a potentially  deadly 
allergy,  according  to  a study  in 
(he  British  Medical  Journal; 


A PIMP  who  made  up  to 
$4.5  million  from  Brazilian 
women  smuggled  into  Britain 
was  jailed  for  3JS  years  at  South- 
wark crown  court  in  London. 


A 15- YEAR-OLD  boy  who 
caused  another  boy  to  lose 
die  sight  of  one  eye  in  nn  air  rifle 
incident,  hanged  hlmBelf  after 
being  told  by  magistrates  that  he 
would  have  to  staud  trial. 


Daniel  goswell,  who  was 

struck  over  the  head  with  a 
truncheon,  was  awarded  record  1 
damages  of  £302,000  against  >: 
(he  Metropolitan  police. 


TWO  HUNDRED  Amnesty 
International  employees 
walked  out  on  strike  after  an 
announcement  that  19  jobs  are 
go  at  the  International  secre- 
tariat hi  London. 


GUARDIAN  journalist  Maggie. 

O’Kane  received  the  1096 
(-aoieron  Award  for  reporting  “of  ■ 
the  highest  quality”.  The  judges  • 
described  her  as  a “truth-seeking 

(Hfarile,  unhampered  by  fear*’;  •• 
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blow  for  Tories 


£5bn  VAT 


Roger  Cowe  and  Larry  Elliott 

THE  Government  was  thrown 
into  fresh  chaos  last  week 
after  its  hopes  of  a vote- 
winning Budget  were  tlireatened  by 
a Court  of  Appeal  ruling  that  could 
cost  the  Treasury  up  to  £5  billion 
($7.5  billion)  in  back  tax. 

The  new  blow  to  the  Government 
added  to  backbench  gloom  about 
the  Conservative  party's  chances  of 
clawing  back  Labour's  huge  lead  in 
the  opinion  polls. 

The  judgment  also  contributed  to 
the  furore  over  the  impact  of  Euro- 
pean law,  further  angering  Euro- 
sceptic  MPs. 

The  Treasury  said  it  would  ap- 
peal to  tile  House  of  Lords  against 
the  ruling  by  two  senior  judges  that 
a Customs  provision  which  has 
been  in  force  since  value-added  tax 
(VAT)  was  introduced  in  1973  is 
wrong  in  its  treatment  of  interest- 
free  credit  deals.  As  a result  shops 
which  have  had  to  pay  excess  VAT 
for  23  years  can  now  apply  for  re- 
payments. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  that  die 
ruling  did  not  threaten  a tax-cutting 
electoral  strategy  or  relations  with 
the  European  Union  and  said  any 
amount  reclaimed  would  be  far  less 
than  £5  billion. 

Mr  Major  told  a group  of  Mid- 
lands businessmen  that  he  still  had 
a target  of  a 20p  rote  of  bnsic  income 


Anger  at  race 
case  collapse 

Vlvek  Chaudhary 

CAMPAIGNERS  and  lawyers 
representing  the  family  of  mur- 
dered black  teenager  Stephen 
Lawrence  vowed  to  continue  with 
inquiries  into  his  death  After  the 
case  against  three  men  accused  of 
his  killing  collapsed  at  the  Old 
Bailey  last  week. 

There  were  emotional  scenes  at 
the  court  following  the  family^ 
decision  to  drop  their  private 
prosecution  of  the  men  after  Mr 
justice  Curtis  ruled  the  day  before 
that  vital  eyewitness  evidence  was 
inadmissible. 

Michael  Mansfield  QC,  prosecut- 
ing. told  the  court  that  without  the 
evidence  there  was  “no  reliable 
basis"  for  any  jury  to  convict  the 
men. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Mr  Justice 
Curtis  instructed  the  jury  foreman 
to  formally  acquit  Neil  Acourt,  aged 
20,  Luke  Knight,  aged  18,  and  Gary 
Dobson,  aged  20.  They  had  denied 
that  they,  with  others,  murdered  Mr 
Lawrence,  who  was  stabbed  to 
death  at  a bus  stop  in  Eitham,  south- 
east London,  in  April  1993.  . 

The  court  had  been  told  that  Mr 
Lawrence,  aged  18,  was  murdered 
by  a mob  of  up  to  six  white  youths 
solely  because  he  was  black.. 

. Imran.  Khan,  the  Lawrence' 
family's  solicitor,  said  after  the  ac- 
quittals: ^Because  not  guilty  verdicts 
were  entered,  we  can  nor  proceed 
against  [the  three  men  1 ever  again. 

“The  police  have  stated  'the  in- 
quiry continues,  and  If  any.  further 
evidence  comes  to  light,  we  will  fol- 
low that  up.  The  likelihood  is  we 
would  proceed  with  another  private, 
prosecution  against  anybody  else 
Who  it  was  suggested  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  murder."  _ , i - 
The  family  were  saved  from  fi- 
nandal  ruin  after  the  judge:  ruled 


tax  and  added:  "These  figures  being 
bandied  about  so  recklessly  in  the 
press  bear  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
what  the  figures  really  are.” 

Customs  and  Excise  officials 
worked  through  the  night  to 
analyse  the  full  cost  to  the  public 
purse  of  the  judgment. 

A spokeswoman  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  amount  the 
Government  might  have  to  pay 
back,  but  counsel  for  Customs  ad- 
mitted during  the  appeal  hearing 
that  the  sum  would  run  to  billions  of 
pounds. 

In  the  past  five  years  alone  shops 
have  provided  free  credit  worth 
more  than  £3  billion  on  furniture, 
electrical  goods  and  similar  prod- 
ucts. according  to  the  Retail  Consor- 
tium, which  said  that  one  in  six 
credit  deals  had  charged  no  inter- 
est. Similar  deals  on  car  purchases 
could  easily  double  that  sum. 

The  case,  decided  on  European 
law,  infuriated  Conservative  Euro- 
sceptics, who  said  it  could  cost  the 
Government  the  election. 

Peter  Jenkins,  a VAT  specialist 
with  accountants  Ernst  & Young, 
said:  "My  understanding  is  that  die 
case  was  decided  on  a European 
directive.  That  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  Customs  and  Excise  to  ap- 
peal. It  looks  as  if  they  have  lost  fair 
and  square." 

Bill  Cash,  a leading  Conservative 
backbench  Enrosceptic.  said:  “If  it 


that  prosecution  costs,-  thought  to 
be  around  £100,000,  should  be  met 
from  central  funds. 

Mr  Lawrence's  parents,  Neville 
and  Doreen,  had  raised  around 
£70,000  through  donations  to  bring 
the  private  murder  prosecution,  the 
fourth  in  130  years,  after  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  dropped  pro- 
ceedings against  two  white  men  :in 
July  1993,  saying  there  waB  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  to  secure  a convic- 
tion. ■ .v  1 • 

■ Neville  Lawrence  said:  '.T  believe 
in  fairness.  I don't-  think  what  hap- 
pened today  is  fair  pi  all."  His  wife 
was  too  distressed  to  attend  Court  - 


does  mean  a multi-billion  pound 
payback,  the  impact  on  our  Budget 
combined  with  the  potentially  dev- 
astating blow  if  the  European  Union 
wins  a massive  [cattle]  slaughter 
policy  would  be  a substantial  set- 
back to  our  chances  of  winning  llie 
election  with  tax  cuts." 

He  added:  “We  need  a complete 
evaluation  of  the  impact  of  Euro- 
pean policies  on  British  sovereignty, 
government  and  commerce.1’ 

Gordon  Brown,  the  shadow  chan- 
cellor, commented:  “This  is  another 
example  of  Government  incompe- 
tence." 

Meanwhile,  the  Government's 
finances  are  threatened  by  an  even 
more  significant  VAT  case  which 
was  heard  last  week.  The  judgment, 
concerning  VAT  on  company  care, 
could  cost  as  much  as  £15  billion 
and  is  likely  to  be  delivered  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

An  unusual  display  of  political 
unity  emerged,  with  Labour’s  initial 
delight  at  the  Government's  discom- 
fort turning  to  support  for  an  appeal 
as  it  became  clear  that  any  repay- 
ments might  nut  happen  until  after 
the  next  election. 

Labour's  Treasury  spokes- 
woman. Dawn  Primarolo,  said:  “It  is 
not  the  consumers  that  will  benefit 
from  this  decision,  but  companies". 

The  Liberal  Democrat  Treasury 
spokesman,  Malcolm  Bruce,  also 
urged  an  appeal. 


Mr  Khan  said  the  family  were^ex- 
tremely  disappointed”  that  the  judge 
had  ruled  out  vital  evidence  from  a 
witness  who  claimed  to  have  seen 
the  defendants  take  part  in  Mr 
Lawrence's  murder.  “We  would  bavfe 
-hoped  the  identification  evidence 
could  be  put  before  the  jury  -r-  some- 
thing that  happens  in  almost  every 
other  case-  It  is  rare  for  a judge  to 
make  the  decision  blit  he  did."-  • - 
: The  collapse  of  the  trial  meontthe  • 
jury  did  nof  hear  video  footage,  shot 
by  a secret  police  camera  hi  Dob- ' 
son's  flat,  which  showed  the  three  ■ 
defendants  were  extreme  racists 
accustomed  to  brandishing  knives.- 


Green  paper 
on  transport 
set  to  backfire 

Keith  Harper  and 
Rebecca  Smlthera 


A DEVASTATING  official  indict- 
ment of  the  state  of  Britain's 
roads  was  withheld  by  the  Govern- 
ment last  week  as  its  much  delayed 
green  paper  on  transport  received  a 
lukewarm  response  from  environ- 
mental groups  and  the  Opposition. 

The  survey  of  the  national  road 
network  says  that  13  per  cent  of 
motorways,  14  per  cent  of  trunk 
roads,  and  2 L per  cent  of  principal 
roads  will  need  rrnyor  structural  re- 
pairs over  the  next  four  years.  The 
Government  has  dramatically  re- 
duced its  roads  programme  and  the 
report  snys  the  overall  picture  is  not 
improving. 

The  pai>er  was  criticised  for  its 
lack  of  substance  and  failure  to  pro- 
vide a detailed  conclusion  to  the 
Government's  so-called  “great  trans- 
port debate",  while  even  the  pro- 
roads  lobby  and  motoring  groups 
expressed  their  disappointment 
Tlie  shadow  transport  secretary, 
Clare  Short,  said:  "It  has  taken  mare 
than  18  months  to  produce  a paper 
which  is  notable  only  for  its  incoher- 
ence." 

The  environmental  group.  Friends 
of  the  Earth,  strongly  criticised  the 
Government  for  rejecting  tin-  use  of 
targets  to  cut  traffic  levels.  Its  execu- 
tive director.  Charles  Secret!,  said: 
“The  use  of  targets  is  the  acid  lest  of 
a sustainable  trnnsjx>rl  policy.  If  the 
Government  fails  to  incorporate 
diem  into  Us  strategy  for  transport, 
there  is  no  way  it  can  determine  the 
mix  of  policies  needed  to  make  trans- 
port sustainable." 

Barclays 
on  full  alert 

Barclays  bank  intensified 

security  arrangements  for  its 
annual  meeting  this  week  in  the 
wake  of  extortion  attempts  by 
the  so-called  MnrdJ  Gras 
bomber,  write  Ian  King  and 
Alan  Watkins. 

Barclays,  which  has  been  sent 
25  home-made  bombs  by  the 
extortionist  over  the  past  16 
months,  fears  that  the  bomber 
could 'attempt  a “spectacular"  at 
the  meeting.  In  the  most  recent 
attack,  last  month,  a small  de- 
vice exploded  outside  a Barclays 
branch  in  Ealing,  west  London. 

Barclays  is  behig  advised  on 
the  meeting  by  Scotland  Yard, 
which  has  handled  all  nego- 
tiations to  date  with  the  extor- 
tionist, and  which  Initially 
corresponded  secretly  with  him 
or  her  through  tile  personal 
columns  of  the  Dally  Telegraph. 

Barclays  earlier  took  therm-' 
ttsual  step  of  offering  to  pay  to- 
wards the  cost  of  a police  and 
bomb  disposal  operation  after  a 
suspicious  package  blown  up  at 
one  of  its  branches  turned  out  to 
be  Aril  of  its  own  documents. 

• - The  incident  happened  last 
week  nt  Stowumrket,  Suffolk* 
after  a passer-by  found  a box- 
like object  left  against  the  wall  of 
the  branch  In  the  town  centra.  * 
Police  sealed  off  the  area  for  • 
more  than  four  hours  and  called 
'In  an  army  team  to  examine  the:  • - 
package  before  blowing  It  up.-  • 
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12  COMMENT 

fndia  votes 
from  the  heart 

INDIA  WANTS  to  vote:  the  electorate  may  be  dis- 
illusioned but  it  is  certainly  not  apathetic.  If 
there  is  anger  at  corruption,  and  despair  at 
poverty,  then  even  in  the  remotest  villages  the  vot- 
ers wish  to  say  so  out  loud.  In  last  Saturday's  first 
tranche  of  this  marathon  election,  for  160  million 
registered  voters  out  of  the  total  eligible  list  of  S90 
million,  the  turnout  of  around  60  per  cent  was 
only  a shade  less  than  five  years  ago.  Dalits  and 
low-caste  Hindus  who  not  long  ago  did  not  even 
dare  to  cast  their  votes  against  landlord  interests 
are  now  fighting  their  own  seats.  Those  who  say 
mat  India  has  become  cynical  about  politics  may 
betray  their  own  cynicism:  democracy  still  counts, 
several  hundred  million  times. 

Whether  it  can  solve  India’s  problems  is  another 
matter.  This  is  an  election  where  the  result  is 
known  In  advance  but  not  the  outcome.  The  histor- 
ic decline  of  Congress  (arrested  only  briefly  In 
1984  after  Indira  Gandhi’s  assassination)  will  con- 
tinue. The  ultra-right  Hindu  nationalist  Bharatiya 
Janata  Party  (BJP)  will  do  better  but  not  well 
raoi^h.  The  centre  Janata  Dal  (JD)  and  various 
break-away  parties  In  the  states  will  become  key 
coalition  building  blocks.  The  left,  with  which  JD  is 
allied,  will  remain  influential  but  apart  The  out- 
come could  still  be  a minority  Congress  govem- 
ment  — especially  If  the  prime  minister, 
Naraaimha  Rao,  Is  forced  to  appease  his  rebels  by 
stepping  down.  The  BJP  can  only  succeed  if  it  wins 
oyer  the  JD  — a combination  that  has  worked  be- 
fore but  Is  inherently  unstable.  Most  observers 
agree  that  whatever  does  emerge  will  be  a shaky 
coalition  unlikely  to  last  the  foil  term.  This  need 
not  be  such  a negative  prospect:  it  may  be  a necea- 
sary  part  of  a longer  transition. 

The  central  Issue  to  be  solved  by  any  govern- 
ment remains  that  of  poverty  and  the  transition 
will  also  reveal  whether  the  modernisers  can 
continue  to  claim  that  India’s  poor  will  begin  to 
benefit  from  the  new  economic  reforms.  Their 
argument  wins  few  supporters  among  the  30  per 
cent  below  the  poverty  line  for  whom  official  sta- 
tistics showing  low  inflation  are  a daily  insult  Yet 
an  alternative  economic  policy  has  failed  to 
emerge  clearly.  On  Sunday,  the  BJP  protested  at 
Mr  Rao’s  suggestion  that  It  might  lead  India  "the 
way  of  the  former  Soviet  Union”.  Indeed,  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  reforms  has  hardly  gone  beyond 
doing  battle  with  Colonel  Sanders.  No  wonder  the 
nnandal  markets  are  relaxed  at  the  possibility  of  a 
BJr  victory. 

Political  bargaining  power  has  shifted  to  the  re- 
gions and  to  caste-based  groups  within  them.  But 
India  remains  a semi-unitary  state  where  the  main 
lsmra  have  national  resonance.  The  divide  Is 
much  more  between  the  great  masses  of  the  mostly 
rundpoor,  and  the  mostly  urban  one-third  which 
identifies  with  the  new  reforms.  For  the  latter  the 
agencta  is  a new  lifestyle,  privatisation  and  the 
global  moriret  For  the  majority  It  is  water,  prices 
and  jobs:  these  issues  still  Ue  at  the  heart  of  India. 


is  important  for  everyone  — Including,  it  seems 
rasser  Ararat  and  even  President  Assad  — to  set 
Mr  Perea  on  course  again,  if  by  a narrower  mar- 
gin, for  victory  on  May  29.  The  Likud  alternative 
remains  likely  to  pose  a terminal  threat  to  the 
p«ice  process.  Though  Palestinians  have  had  to 
grit  their  teeth,  the  PLO'a  commitment  to  alter  its 
charter  has  already  triggered  the  end  of  the  Israeli 
Labour  parly's  opposition  to  a Palestinian  state. 

“jj  a2reeraent  has  legitimised  once  again  a 
conflict  in  which  civilians  were  targeted  and  held 
hostage  in  order  to  force  concessions  from  the 
other  side.  Hizbullah  was  by  no  means  an  Innocent 
party,  yet  its  own  Indiscriminate  firing  of  rockets 
was  dwarfed  by  the  wholly  disproportionate  action 
of  Israel.  Respect  for  civilian  populations  caught 
up  in  conflicts  is  stipulated  in  various  international 
agreements.  These  are  part  of  the  furniture  of 
civilised  international  life:  we  smash  them  at  our 
peril  — and  thousands  of  individual  lives  too.  The 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  had 
warned  the  warring  parties  of  their  duty  to  comply. 
Every  violation  of  International  humanitarian  law 
further  undermines  respect  for  It,  creates  new 
precedents  which  may  rebound  on  the  violator, 
and  poisons  the  ground  for  the  future. 

How  die  agreement  will  actually  work  la  hard  to 
gauge.  Contentious  Issues  were  stripped  out  of  It 
as  they  became  impossible  to  resolve.  It  Is  not  at 
all  clear  how  a freeze  on  retaliatory  raids  can  be 
ensured  while  the  monitoring  committee  conducts 
its  investigation  to  establish  blame.  Mr  Peres  has 
sought  his  reward  in  Washington  for  allowing  Mr 
Clinton  to  claim  a foreign  policy  success.  The  cur- 
rency he  is  asking  to  be  paid  in  is  that  of  laser 
technology  to  deter  future  Katyushas.  The  US  also 
sees  the  situation  — - as  it  has  since  the  “security 
summit”  — as  one  to  be  solved  by  the  improve- 
ment of  anti-terrorist  techniques.  Yet  ultimately 
this  agreement  will  only  hold  If  It  is  a stepping 
stone  to  a political  accord  with  Syria  and  the  with- 
drawal of  Israel  from  Lebanon’s  south.  Guerrillas 
in  an  occupied  land  will  never  be  halted  by  even 
the  most  sophisticated  technology.  Though  sup- 
ported by  Iran,  their  real  source  of  strength  is  the 
people  of  Lebanon,  now  mourning  their  dead. 
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Colossus  indifferent^ 
the  world  it  bestrides 


Hugo  Young 

In  Washington 


The  calm  after 
the  carnage 

THE  CEASEFIRE  in  Lebanon  has  been  greeted 
with  enormous  relief.  An  end  to  the  murder- 
in  South  Lebanon  was  long  overdue: 
the  inhabitants  of  northern  Galilee  were  also  enti- 
tled to  a life  outside  bomb  shelters.  Though  the 
afpeement  goes  no  fiirther  than  the  oral  under- 
cached  two  years  ago  (and  is  still  un- 
“Sned),  it  is  given  greater  weight  by  the 
oomporitkm  of  its  new  monitoring  committee  while 
the  vislbte  Involvement  of  Syria  opens  a new  diplo- 
matic door.  As  Warren  Christopher  said  after  an- 
nouncing the  ceasefire,  all  the  parties  concerned 
wwe  anxious  to  re-establish  “a  degree  of  calm” 
Even  more  so,  he  might  have  added,  were  the  ter- 
rorised  hatf  mllflon  . population  of  southern 
Lebanon.  The  timetable,  also  imposed  Its  own 
k*1*0  8€ttJed  before  the 
Sabbath  and  Shimon  Peres’s  visit  to  the  United  ■ 
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lessons  are  drawn  from  it  There  was  Uttie  sign  of 
that  in  the  mutual  quasl-electoral  rejoicings  of  Mr 
Peres  and  pill  Clinton  in  Washington.  Of  course  it 


Mass  murder 
can  be  avoided 

WHAT  reaction  can  usefully  be  registered  to 
me  massacre  In  Tasmania  beyond  our  nat- 
ural horror?  Such  cases  may  be  approached  along 
two  separate  tracks:  one  examines  the  psychologi- 
cal make-up  of  the  Individuals  who  commit  them, 
and  the  other  tooks  at  the  technology  which  allows 
them  to  act  with  such  devastating  results.  These 
arejiartfailariy  painful  but  relevant  question,, 
revive  only  weeks  after  the  Dunblane  massacre. 

The  social  pathology  of  individuals  — almost  In- 
variably male  — who  commit  this  kind  of  crime  is 
by  now  familiar.  They  are  single,  loners,  overly 
controlled,  with  low  esteem  and  a strong  grievance 
or  delusion.  Suicide  often  plays  a large  part  in 
their  fantasies  and  the  orgy  of  killing  will  have 
been  planned  with  care.  They  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  regarded  as  “weird”  than  as  mentally  Ul. 
Ideally  such  people  should  be  identified  by  the 
community  and  by  its  social  services  before  they 
have  a chance  to  translate  their  fantadw;  Into  fact, 
but  this  Is  an  impossible  task  and  could  too  easily 
develop  into  a witchhunt  against  many  harmless 
forms  of  social  deviance,  driving  completely  Inno- 
cent people  Into  deeper  isolation  or  even  suicide. 

other  route  is  to  look  at  the  maun*  which,  on 
three  rare  occasions,  are  employed  with  such  dev- 
astating effect  Moat  cases  involve  a rapid-firing 
handgun  or  automatic  weapon.  Every  time  this 
happens  there  is  a cry  to  tighten  gun  controls,  as  is 
now  happening  in  Australia,  where  the  prime  min- 
ister, John  Howard,  has  called  an  emergency  fed- 
eral meeting  to  review  the  law.  The  gun  lobby  says 
this  Is  a reflex  action:. It  may  be  so,  but  It  is  also 
common  sense.  These  weapons  deliver  death  on  a 
scale  wholly  disproportionate  to  any  emergency. 
The  objection  to  an  outright  ban  Is  that  this  would 
“drive  the  weapons  underground”.  That  Is  nothing 
new:  there  Is  already  a market  In  Illegal  firearms 
The  real  danger  b of  the  whole  problem  betng  qul- 
e^  buried  as  the  shock  of  Dunblane,  or  Port 
Arthur,  fades.  The  UK  government  should  not  wait 
for  the  outcome  of  the  Cullen  Inquiry:  it  should 
“ weapons  whose  only  purpose  Is  to  provide  a 
lethal  opportunity  for  acting  out  dangerous  fen- 
tasiea.  To  do  less  is  a missed  opportunity  and  an 
insult  to  all  those,  now  or  in  the  fa  tore,  who  grieve. 


A MERICA  bestrides  llie  world, 
s but  the  colossus  is  bewil- 

a / idered.  She  doesn't  know 
it  where  to  fix  her  gaze.  Her  respousi- 
i bility  has  never  been  more  solitary, 
f but  her  attitude  never  more  unccr- 
r tain.  In  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia, 
s and  Europe,  other  outside  powers 
1 count  for  little.  But  nor,  often,  does 
* the  US.  Ask  Warren  Christopher, 
f kept  insultingly  in  an  ante-chamber 
/ last  week,  on  his  17th  visit  to  Syria 
, since  becoming  secretary  of  state. 

In  Washington  over  the  years, 

1 I’ve  heard  much  sibilant  isolation- 
t ism  and  many  brands  of  loud  impe- 
t rialism.  But  I’ve  never,  until  now, 

■ been  regaled  by  such  incoherence 
i on  one  side,  and  such  indifference 
i on  the  other. 

Politicians  here  have  almost 
ceased  to  talk  about  foreign  policy. 
There  is  a great  question  abuut  the 
US's  role  in  the  world,  but  not  even 
the  beginnings  of  an  answer  is 
emerging,  because  there  is  so  little 
political  interest  in  a serious  debate. 
The  silence  is  jarring.  After  all,  this 
isn't  Tonga  or  Zimbabwe,  closely 
though  Washington,  with  its  gypsy 
taxis  and  chaotic  municipal  ser- 
vices, sometimes  resembles  a Third 
World  capital.  The  world  needs  the 
US  to  have  a world  view,  and  there's 
no  sign,  whoever  wins  in  Novem- 
ber, ofthfe  need  being  satisfied. 

President  Clinton  is  a little  more- 
engaged  than  he  was.  In  1992  lie  de- 
clared for  a domestic  presidency  but 
soon  learned  it  wasn't  available,  and 
he  lias  important  achievements  to 
his  credit,  notably  in  the  area  of 
trade.  He  also,  finally,  got  commit- 
ted in  Bosnia.  Whether  the  Nntu 
military  presence,  ns  pledged,  will 
end  exactly  on  time  this  year  is  not  a 
dosed  question.  To  some  surprise, 
Clinton  said  the  oilier  dny  that  an 
extension  would  remain  under  re- 

■ — though  — Congress  would 
doubtless  fight  It.  Washington  in 
more  bullish  than  London  about  the 
chance  of  some  kind  of  stability  es- 
tablishing itself.  As  long  ns  nobody 
gets  killed  — an  eventuality  that  the 
US  forces  are  under  stricter  instruc- 
tions than  the  British  or  French  to 
avoid  — the  great  American  public 
won’t  notice  wind's  happening,  which 
is  the  way  Clinton  needs  It  to  be. 

What  happens  after  the  troops  do 

depart,  however,  Is  undear.  Avoid- 
ing the  50-man  ambush  that  could 
lose  the  election  is  about  as  far  as 
the  White  House  thinks  ahead.  An 
economic  commitment  will  remain, 
and  rapid  reaction  forces  could  stay 
camped  in  Croatia  and  Hungary. 
But  what’s  missing  is  a concept  The 
critique  of  the  Clinton  foreign  policy 
remains  unchanged.  Framework 
and  linkage,  the  architecture  of  a 
world  view,  are  absent  Robert  Zoel- 
lick, a senior  man  in  the  Bush  State 
Department  and  one  of  the  few  con- 
ceptualisers  round  Bob  Dole,  calls 
Clinton  "strategically  passive  and 
tactically  reactive",  and  flic  charge 
is  hard  to  rebut 

It  is  visibly  trtie  in  Europe,  where 
Bosnra  drowns  out  other  strategic 
thinking,  ■ Washington  wants' !Nato 
expansion  and  EU  enlargement,  ' 
and  is  deeply  mystified  by  what 
most  people  regard  as  the  crazy  ' 
whoring  after  a single  currency.  But 
dUjomacy  is  mainly  confined  to  fire- 
Oghting,  >Few  people  are  thinking  I 


for  the  decade.  At  this  turningwu 
of  history,  when  tile  teaching  iS 
the  presidency  could  come  into* 
" own,  this  president,  a gifted  cob® 
1,  nicator,  has  nothing  to  say. 

1-  The  alternative,  however,  sees 
v to  offer  even  less.  With  the  RewB 
i-  cans,  indifference  reaches  the  Iota 
'■  depths.  Talk  to  die  new  coosem 

- tives  in  the  Congress  or  the  Oil 

i,  tanks,  and  you  hear  not  orgark, 
s isolationism  so  much  as  she 

s nnoinie.  These  supposedly  ran 

sharp  new-wave  iwlilicianB,  dp 
r ous  in  deconstructing  postn 

a conventional  wisdom  about  weto 

and  economics,  simply  changed* 

. subject  when  you  suggest  that  dt 

- US,  willy  nilly,  must  have  a forep 

- policy.  It  is  as  if  their  assault  c 

, “government"  must  encompas  i 

1 denial  that  any  such  entity  is  ne«y 

■ to  express  the  US  interest. 

Some  of  this  is  campaign  polfc 
t It  has  become  almost  imposslbfeb 

congressmen  interested  in  fordp 
* affairs  to  take  a trip  to  foreign  put 

i If  they  set  foot  outside  Peoria,  fa} 

» run  the  risk  of  charges  that  they're 

■ neglecting  their  district  to  junkets 
Budapest.  During  die  cold  war  Iht} 

i had  the  excuse  of  getting  to  kw 
the  enemy.  No  such  indulgences 
available  in  a dimate  that  permit*  i 
new-wave  congressman  to  deck? 
ns  one  recently  did,  that  he  hast 
interest  in  maintaining  the  Naloi! 
linncc. 

Tlie  Republican  leadership  seen; 
dimly  aware  that  this  may  not  !» 
quite  good  enough,  The  eerie  Nm 
Gingrich,  faded  godfather  of  thev 
Republican  new-wavers,  has  an  & 
that  he  should  try  to  internationals 
his  Insular  zeolots,  assuming  he* 
still  the  Speaker  after  November. 

Gingrich  himself  is  m 

globalist,  though  with  » 
novel  way  of  advancing  fa 
cause.  'Hie  Hismarckian  model  dtf 
not  obtain.  Instead  of  Hying  to* 
fine  ti  US  global  role,  he  Is  inve* 
gating  a massive  Internet  hookfl 
whereby  legislators  round  the  w«*; 
enu  talk  about  problems  and  soh, 
lions  ti)  deni  with  wclfnre,  drugs P 
other  problems  they  slinre.  Foitifl 
policy  ns  exchange  and  mart. 

Gingrich  will  not  be  preside* 
and  he  lias  long  lost  his  role*; 
prime  minister  to  Clinton's  consfitej 
llonnl  monarch.  The  alternative*: 
Clinton’s  Incoherence  is  in  j*| 
hands  of  Dole  who,  among  tw; 
other  encrustations  of  a lifetime  »! 
Washington,  retains  the  label  of* 
internationalist  Republican 
Even  Dole's  friends  are  restrsjKj 
in  their  discernment  of  anyttW  t 
that  could  be  called  his  world  vie*  \ 
He’s  a casc-by-case  legislator^** 
dom  troubled  by  the  desire  to  ns* 
links  and  frameworks.  He  give* iW 
impression  of  a man  ad  consult*® 
by  the  complexity  of  the  j 

needs  to  conduct  a winning  etecta* ; 
campaign  that  he  dare  not  b®*j  I 
clear  opinion  about  anything  j 

much.  Nobody  expecta  DoIe^  *1 
sume  a new  dimension.  He  w ; 
come,  If  he  wins,  the  leader  ;■ 
world.  But  Hke  Clinton,' , 
shrink  from  making  sense  of  tg  : 
The  foreign:  policy  professions^. 

. do  what  they  can,  which  is  • 

1 quite  a lob  see  Rlchahd  HoIWow|l  ; 

; second-rank  ■ official  ■ who  • 
Bosnia.  Of  virion  and  strategy 
unique  endowments  of  dWjPgjJ 
leader,  the  US  ^ and  - the 
likely  to  be  long  deprived, 
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Brazil’s  landless  face 
long  and  hard  battle 


• Jr- 


Dominique  Dhombres 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro  puts  the 
recent  massacre  of 
peasants  by  police  in 
historical  perspective 


IN  1872,  the  n^.a„!nfjej 
Andte  Rebougas,  a leading 
figure  in  Bahia  society  and  a 
friend  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  launched  a 
virulent  campaign  against  big 
landowners.  He  explained  in  news- 
paper articles  how  urgent  it  was  to 
change  the  landowning  structure  of 
the  country  and  create  a class  of  de- 
mocratically minded  small  peasants. 

His  ideas  took  on  a special  rele- 
vance in  May  1888  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  for  which  he  had 
also  long  campaigned.  Freed  slaves 
fled  the  sugar  plantations,  and  the 
big  landowners  panicked:  what  was 
going  to  become  of  their  virtually 
empty  estates?  Was  there  not  a risk 
they  would  be  overrun? 

Those  fears  played  a crucial  role 
in  triggering  the  proclamation  of  the 
republic  in  November  1889.  Once 
the  monarchy  had  thrown  rural  soci- 
ety into  confusion  by  freeing  slaves, 
the  big  sugar  and  coffee  planters 
suddenly  came  out  in  support  of  a 
conservative  republic  which  they 
thought  would  ensure  their  property 
rights  were  respected.  Rebou^as’s 
Utopia  was  swiftly  forgotten. 

When  President  Jofto  Goulart 
came  to  power  in  1961  he  took 
several  measures  that  the  affluent 
classes  regarded  as  revolutionary. 
These  included  the  expropriation  of 
large  uncultivated  estates  and  their 
redistribution  to  landless  peasants. 
Estate  owners  were  particularly  out- 
raged because  the  compensation 
they  were  offered  consisted  of 
government  securities  and  not  cash. 

At  the  same  time,  Peasants’ 
Leagues  brandishing  red  banners 
struck  terror  into  the  landowners  of 
the  poor  Nordeste  region  — and 
helped  to  precipitate  Goulart's  over- 
throw by  the  military  in  1964  and 
the  introduction  of  a 21-year-long 
dictatorship. 


Tills  historical  background 
should  be  kept  in  mind  now  that  the 
agrarian  issue  has  come  back  into 
the  forefront  of  the  news:  on  April 
17  military  police  massacred  19 
landless  peasants  who  were 
demanding  the  right  to  settle  on  an 
uncultivated  estate  at  Eldorado  dos 
Carqjas,  in  the  south  of  the  Amaznn- 
ifutatare  of  Para. 

A constant  feature  of  Brazilian 
history  lias  been  the  existence  of 
huge  estates  which  are  inefficiently 
managed  or  only  partly  worked, 
while  large  numbers  of  men  and 
women  wander  in  search  of  a patch 
of  land  to  cultivate.  Big  landowners 
expect  local  authorities  to  provide 
them  with  protection  against  the 
ragged  hordes.  Whenever  neces- 
sary, they  call  on  the  services  of 
mercenaries,  or  jagungos,  who  are 
often  dropouts  or  petty  delinquents. 

Brazil's  landowning  structure  still 
bears  the  stamp  of  Its  colonial 
origins.  Down  the  centuries  the 
Portuguese  monarchy  pursued  a 
policy  of  allocating,  in  its  Brazilian 
colony,  huge  chunks  of  land  to 
those  wealthy  enough  to  operate 
them  and  produce  goods  for  export. 

Tills  landowning  system  survived 
a series  of  production  cycles,  in 
which  boom  was  followed  by 
decline,  in  cacao,  sugar,  cotton,  rub- 
ber and  coffee.  Apart  from  certain 
parts  of  southern  Brazil,  where  the 
descendants  of  German  and  Italian 
immigrants  set  up  small  and 
medium-sized  farms,  land  owner- 
ship on  a huge  scale  remained  the 
rule,  and  it  is  still  quite  common  to 
find  fazendas  sprawling  over  several 
tens  of  thousands  of  hectares. 

Brazil's  swift  urbanisation  after 
1945  further  accentuated  the  trend. 
Only  25  per  cent  of  the  population 
lived  in  cities  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond world  war.  That  proportion  has 
now  been  reversed.  But  the  switch, 
which  was  caused  by  industrialisa- 
tion and  farm  mechanisation,  did 
not  change  land  ownership  pat- 
terns. 

The  sociologist  Herbert  de  Souza, 
who  has  fought  a long  battle  against 
hunger  and  poverty  in  Brazil,  esti- 
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Landless  peasants  have  been  waiting  for  years  for  politicians  to  fulfil  promises  on  land  redistribution.  In 
Brazil,  1 per  cent  of  the  population  owns  44  per  cent  of  the  land  photograph  Paul  Harrison 


mates  that  1 per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion owns  44  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's land.  "Brazil  has  the  biggest 
concentration  of  land  ownership  in 
the  world,"  he  says.  "We  have 
estates  that  are  as  large  as  some 
European  countries." 

His  claim  is  confirmed  by  the 
latest  census,  organised  in  1991. 
There  were  then  3 million  rural 
holdings,  but  a mere  58,000  of  them 
occupied  half  the  total  area. 

When  the  situation  is  so  blatantly 
unbalanced,  governments  have  little 
room  for  manoeuvre  when  trying  to 
Implement  agrarian  reform.  Exag- 
gerated promises  have  been  made 
but  not  kept  — which  explains  the 
scepticism  and  weariness  to  be 
found  in  the  landless  community. 

Marshal  Humberto  Castelo 
Branco,  the  first  president  after  the 
1964  military  coup,  requisitioned 
more  than  87,000  hectares  of  land 
and  settled  7,400  families  on  it.  The 
last  president  under  the  military 
regime,  Joao  Oliveira  Flgueiredo, 
expropriated  2.5  million  hectares  and 
made  it  available  to  42,500  families. 

After  the  return  of  civilian  rule 
Jos£  Sarney,  president  from  1985  to 
1990,  promised  to  redistribute  44 
million  hectares  to  1.4  million  fami- 
lies. Only  a tenth  of  that  land  was 
handed  out 


Fernando  Henrique  Cardoso, 
who  became  president  in  January 
1995,  adopted  a more  modest  ap- 
proach. He  pledged  to  provide 
280,000  families  with  land  in  the 
course  of  his  term  of  office.  So  far, 
the  programme  has  fallen  slightly 
behind  schedule,  as  only  42.900 
families  were  settled  in  1995. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  hindrances. 
The  courts  are  often  very  slow  to 
grant  the  official  land  reform 
agency,  Incra,  the  expropriations  it 
requests.  A bill  aimed  at  simplifying 
and  speeding  up  legal  proceedings 
is  still  waiting  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Congress.  It  could  be  that  certain 
Incra  officials  in  the  pay  of  land- 
owners  have  resorted  to  sabotage. 

CARDOSO  says  agrarian  re- 
form is  one  of  his  priorities. 
He  described  the  Para  mas- 
sacre as  "unacceptable"  and  insisted 
that  “this  time"  its  perpetrators 
would  be  brought  to  book.  He  said 
Brazil's  credibility  abroad  was  at 
stake.  The  incident  hastened  the 
resignation  of  the  agriculture  minis- 
ter, Josfr  Eduardo  Andrade  Vieira, 
who  anyway  wanted  to  step  down. 

The  Movement  of  the  Landless 
(MST),  with  the  support  of  sections 
of  the  church,  has  long  denounced 
the  slowness  and  the  ambiguities  of 


Mongolia's  president  sets  an  independent  course 


Jean-Plerre  Clerc . 

DURING  his  four-day  visit  to 
Paris,  which  ended  on  April  21, 
the  Mongolian  president,  Pun- 
saimoaglyu  Ochirbat,  made  a ppint 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  wind  of 
change  that  has  swept  through  his 
country  in  the  past  few,  years.  "In 
1990,"  he  said,  “we  embarked  on  a 
great  journey  to  join  , the  common 
course  of  mankind  — democracy 
and  human  rights,  the  market  eco- 
nomy and  economic  development" 
Two  mqjor  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Mongolia,  a vast  country 
three  times  the  size  of  France  with  a 
population  of  less  than  2.5  million. 
When  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  intro- 
duced perestroika,  Mongolia  wa^ 
able  to  distance  itself  from  the 
Soviet  Union  after  65  years  in  its 
orbit  Mongolia  was  the  world’s  sec- 
ond '■people's  republic",  formed  in 
1924,  and  later  earned  the  tag  of 
the  1,6th. republic  of  the  USSR"  . 


The  second  was  the  election  in 
1Q90 . of  a constituent  assembly, 
which  finished  its  deliberations  in 
1992,  the  year  the  last  troops  of  the 
former  Red  Army  .left  the  capital, 
Ulan  Bator.  , 

Since  then,  Mongolia  has  gone 
through  a genuine  “democratic  tran- 
sition”, in  Ochirbafs  words.  In  1992 
a Great  People’s  Khural  (legislative 
assembly)  was  elected,  in  which  the 
reforptist-tjommunist  . Mongolian 
People’s  Revolutionary  Party 
(MPRP)  dominated  a deeply  divided 
Qpposition.  The,  following  year, 
Ochirbat  was  elected  president  by 
universal  suffrage  at  the  age  of  50. 

. , QcWrbat,  a.minjng  engineer  and 
former  communist  minister,  who 
had  been  flfst  president  of  Ihe 
Khural  and  then  head  of -state 
during  the  transitional  phase,  ended 
up  brewing  away  from , Marxist 
orthodoxy,  Hfe  fo  now , part,  of  , a 
power-sharing  set-up  ...with  the 
MPRP  government  ;•  v. . 


From  an  economic  standpoint,  the 
"great  journey"  has  involved  three 
main  developments  over  the  past 
five  years:  sweeping  privatisation, 
which  has  so  far  affected  80  per  cent 
of  former  state  property;  an  opening 
up  to  foreign  investors;  and  a virtu- 
pUy  total  lifting  of  price  controls.  ; 

This  haB  proved  strong  medicine 
for  a population  accustomed  to 
being  featherbedded  by  Soviet  aid, 
which  used  to  amount',to  a third  of 
GDP.  The  years  1991, 1992  and  1993 
were  a - difficult  period.  . But,  says 
Ochirbat,  , “we're  now  emerging 
from  a state  of  shock". 

The  situation  has  not  improved 
ail  that:  mfich,  howeyer,  and  some 
analysts,  predict  that  thq  "old; 
fashioned"  communists  will  make  a 
big  breakthrough  In  June’s  general 
election.' Ochirbat,  thoughts  deter- 
mined foput  a brave  face  on  things: 
'The  democratisatfoo  process  is  ir- 
reversible,” 1 

Tlie  upheavals  of  thenin^ties  jiave 


also  affected  foreign  relations.  Mon- 
golia, which  spent  seven  centuries 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Chinese  and 
almost  seven  decades  under  Russian 
domination,  wants  to  reconstruct 
and  preserve  its  independence  — 
which  Is  only  normal  for  a people 
who,  under  Genghis  Khan  In  the 
13th  century,  built  the  largest 
empire  the  world  has  yet  known.  " ' 

Mongolia  cold-shouldered  Russia 
in  the  interests  of '^policy  it  dt 
scribes  as  one  of  "equidistance",  But 
it  has  also  dpne  everything  iti  1U 
power  not  to  g^t  drawn  into  an  orbit 
it  dreads  even  more;  that  of  China. 

After  signing  ;a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  China  in  1994,  Mongolia 
allowed  relations  to  cool  — Insofar 
as  that  is  possible  with  a neighbour 
that  bps  600  times,  as  many  inhabi- 
tant, and  piiose  port  of  Tlanjiri  fa 
thq  msin  point  of  transit; for  Mongo- 
lian trade  — « after  Undiscovered  Idst 
yepr1  that  its  embassy  bl  Bering  had 
been  bugged.  . 'V 


agrarian  reform  in  Brazil.  It  has 
organised  most  of  the  land-squatting 
campaigns.  At  the  Eldorado  dos 
Carqjas  demonstration,  the  police 
were  particularly  out  to  get  one  of 
Its  local  leaders,  L 8-year-old  Qziel 
Pereira.  According  to  some  reports, 
he  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner 
and  finished  off  by  police. 

The  MST  claims  that  4.8  million 
peasant  families  are  looking  for  land. 
The  organisation  reckons  that 
140,000  families  have  already  been 
settled  on  expropriated  land  and  that 
a further  37,000  live  in  makeshift 
roadside  encampments  near  estates 
marked  out  for  squatting. 

Brazilian  church  sources  last 
December  put  the  number  of  people 
who  have  died  in  land-related 
clashes  in  the  past  10  years  at  974. 
Massacres  of  the  landless  have 
been  on  the  increase  in  recent 
months.  The  Eldorado  dos  Carqjas 
slaughter  particularly  shocked 
public  opinion  because  the  victims 
had  not  moved  on  to  an  estate  but 
were  demonstrating  by  the  roadside. 

But  once  the  initial  shock  had 
subsided,  Brazil  returned  to  its  daily 
grind.  The  landless  will  have  to  go 
on  waiting  for  some  time  before 
they  edn  expect  to  see  any  light  at 
the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

(April  23) 


The  row  soon  blew  over,  largely 
because  Ulan  Balor  was  keen  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  3-miflloh- 
Strong  Mongolian  community  living 
In  the  Chinese  autonomous  region 
of  Inner  Mongolia. 

Mongolia’s  prudence  does  not, 
however,  mean  that  it  has  over- 
looked its  cultural  affinities  with 
Tibet,  which  stretch  back  more  thaq 
700  years.  The  Mongolians’  redis- 
covery' of  Lamaist  Buddhism,  after 
thie  persecutions  of.  the  communist 
period,  has' even  prompted  the  gov- 
ernment to  allow  the  Dalai  Lama  to 
visit  the  country  dnbe  a year"-—  to 
Beijing’s  great  irrifatidn. 

Ochirbat,  who  holds  ultimate  r fr 
sponslbillty  for  foreign  polity  and 
security,  Is  pursuing'  a policy  - of 
openness  aimed  'at  persuading  as 
many  countries  as  possible 
Including  fhe:  United  States,  Japan 
qnd  those  tif  th^  European  Union  — 
to  .take  an  'interest  in  its  indepen- 
dence and  .development  and  thus 
.enable  it  to  ease  the  grip  of  Its  two 
big  neighbours. 

^ (April  2 1/22)  \ 


14  /FRANCE 


‘I  was  hostile  to  the  policy  of  collaboration’ 


In  MGmolres  Interrompues,  published  this  week,  the 
late  president,  Frangols  Mitterrand,  gives  his  views 
on  some  of  the  more  controversial  aspects  of  his  career 


ON  HIS  first  Impressions 
when  he  arrived  in  Vichy 
in  1942. 

In  the  street  I would  pass  those 
inimitable  figures  who  are  to  be 
found  in  every  period,  and  whose 
clean-shaven  faces  and  vacant  stares 
are  redolent  of  the  secrets  of  power.  I 
saw  them  and  their  like  live  through 
three  regimes  over  a period  of  half  a 
century,  always  depositories  of  the 

hnl}>  vammont  and  dlwdjis  lllllUUfKI 

with  the  same  self-importance  — 
ministerial  advisers,  senior  civil  ser- 
vants, a weird  and  slightly  comical 
subclass  who  thought  that  govern- 
ment boiled  down  to  a certain  way 
of  knotting  one’s  tie  or  lighting  a 
cigarette,  finding  out  which  way  the 
wind  was  blowing,  and  fixing  ap- 
pointments that  were  supposed  to 
remain  secret  but  took  place  in  bars 
where  everyone  met  everyone  else. 

I was  offered  a contract  job  in  the 
[Vichyl  administration. 

On  the  allegation  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Fighters,  a body  set  up  In  August 
1940  to  support  Marshal 
Philippe  P6 tain’s  action. 

I was  not.  Escaped  or  re|)atriateci 
prisoners,  especially  those  I mixed 
with  in  Vichy,  were  resolutely  hos- 
tile to  the  Legion  and  the  monopoly 
which  it  was  intent  on  exercising  — 
at  Plain’s  instigation  — on  the 
fighting  community.  We  began  our 
activities  in  reaction  against  the  Le- 
gion. We  took  issue,  we  conspired, 
and  that  took  the  form  of  opposition. 

On  the  allegation  that  he  had  to 
swear  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Vichy. 

That  is  false  and  above  all  absurd. 

I did  not  belong  to  the  Vichy  system. 

I was  not  an  established  civil  servant 
but  a contract  worker.  1 did  not  have 
to  swear  an  oath  like  so  many  others 
who  subsequently  pursued  careers 
as  dyed-in-the-wool  GaullistB.  Nor 
did  I . . . sign  a form  certifying  that  I 
was  not  of  Jewish  descent. 

1 occupied  only  junior  positions  in 
Vichy.  The  question  of  how  I re- 
acted, what  I thought  and  what  my 
intentions  were  is  of  no  interest 
since  I was  fulfilling  no  mission,  did 
not  occupy  a useful  or  important 
post,  had  no  influence  on  France’s 
stance  . . . had  no  hand  whatsoever 
in  the  regime's  decisions,  and  was 
involved  in  no  controversy.  In  1942 1 
was  25  and  a complete  unknown.  1 
was  by  nature  hostile  to  the  policy 
of  collaboration. 

On  his  professed  unawareneas 
of  the  Jews’  status  at  that  time. 

I realise  it  may  seem  surprising, 
but  when  l arrived  in  Vichy  after 
spending  IB  months  in  captivity  it 
was  true.  It  did  not  remain  true  for 
very  long.  We  were  in  the  so-called 
free  zone.  The  Germans  had  not  yet 
got  there.  You  did  not  see  any  yellow 
stars.  There  was  no  visible  persecu- 
tion, Later  on  in  1942.  as  we  'wit- 
nessed Increasing  persecution,  the 
expulsion  of  Jews  from  the  chdl  ser- 
vice and  the  regime's  obvious  belief 
in  collaboration ...  it  was  something 
of  which  we  could  no  longer  remain 
ignorant  From  that  moment  on,  [ 
cut  my  moral,  and  physical  ties,  with 
that  second-rate  system,  whlcli 
turned  out  to  be  criminal. 

On  his  decision  Id  go  to  Vichy 
rattier  than  to  London. 


(At  that  time]  Vichy  meant  noth- 
ing more  than  a relinquishment, 
and  we  did  not  know  much  about 
London.  No  one  in  my  view  embod- 
ied the  law  or  legitimacy.  Pdtain  had 
been  constitutionally  and  lawfully 
elected  [head  of  state)  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  July  10, 1940.  But 
on  the  11th  and  12th,  failing  in  the 
obligations  that  went  with  the  vote 
which  brought  him  to  power,  he 

peipetratetr-g-vcritabii  t - 

without  trying  to  dress  up  in  legal 
language  die  contempt  in  which  he 
held  republican  principles. 

To  my  mind,  that  robbed  him  of 
the  moral  authority  that  he  had 
claimed.  De  Gaulle,  on  the  other 
hand,  invoked  a legitimacy  derived 
from  the  permanence  of  the  Nation, 
which  it  was  his  task  to  embody. 
What  came  later  proved  him  right, 
at  least  as  events  turned  out.  But  in 
1942  a refusal  to  accept  defeat,  how- 
ever noble  an  act.  did  not  entitle 
anyone  to  govern  France. 

When  Pttain  came  to  power  I 
thought  — as  almost  everyone  else 
did  — that  lie  could  protect  France. 
We  had  the  feeling  he  was  anti- 
German.  He  was  a fine  upstanding 
old  man.  As  far  as  I was  concerned, 

1 observed  the  regime’s  incon- 
sistency, its  mean-minded  con- 
formism. its  reactionary  side  and  Us 
harmful  effects.  So  l very  soon 
changed  my  mind. 

On  the  various  accusations 
levelled  at  him. 

That  I did  not  oppose  the  Ger- 
mans from  L940  on,  when  I was  a 
prisoner  in  Germany?  That  I was 
urged  by  Vichy  to  take  up  the  senior 
post  of  contract  worker  for  pay 
worth  less  than  today’s  basic  mini- 
mum wage?  That  1 breathed,  for  a 
few  months,  the  air  of  a town  with 
which  so  many  others  filled  their 
lungs  greedily  and  without  any 
harm  to  themselves?  That  I was  re- 
ceived for  20  minutes  by  Philippe 
Pfetain,  as  a result  of  routine  work  I 
had  done  to  help  prisoners-of-war, 
in  tiie  presence  of  two  comrades, 
one  of  whom  died  after  being  de- 
ported? That  l published  two  arti-  j 
cles,  not  one  word  of  which  I would 
today  disown?  That  I was  awarded 
the  Franclsque  [a  medal  awarded 
by  tiie  Vichy  regime  to  those  who, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
shown  an  active  attachment  to  Pi- 
tain's  work  and  person]  along  with 
the  leading  directors  of  mutual  aid 
centres  for  prisoners-of-war  and  so- 
cial work  associations? 

Of  course  I should  have  thought 
twice  about  tiie  ulterior  motives  be- 
hind the  award:  it  was  a way  for 
Vichy  to  disseminate  its  propaganda 
in  hostile  republican  circles.  I 
drought  Ithe  awardl  would  make 
things  easier  for  me  in  my  under- 
ground activities.  I was  wrong.  It 
was  an  error  of  judgment 

My  first  act  of  resistance  was  to 
go  absent  without  leave  [when  I was 
a prisoner!  in  Germany.  My  second 
and  my  third  was  to  have  recommit- 
ted the  same  offence.  My  fourth 
was  to  have  joined  the  fighting  or- 
ganisations. My  fifth  was  to  have 
left  France  for  England.  My  sixth 
was  to  have  returned  in  the  middle 
of  the  war.  My  seventh  was  to  have 
participated,  In  a position  of  respon- 
sibility, in  the  actions  that  led  pp  to 
the  liberation  of  France.  And  I have 
only  mentioned  those  stages  that 
cap  easily  be  described.  But  the 
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A young  Francois  Mitterrand  on  his  wedding  day  in  1944  with  his 
bride  Danielle 


true  resistance  was.  from  the  very 
first  day,  that  of  the  mind,  and  a 
daily  refusal  to  accept  the  death  of 
iny  country  — all  of  which  entailed 
an  infinite  number  of  unimportant 
acts  that  were  not  destined  to  go 
into  the  history  books,  but  which 
filled  my  life  for  four  years. 

On  De  Gaulle's  broadcast  appeal 
to  the  French  nation  on  June  18, 
1940. 

Was  the  June  18  appeal  the  found- 
ing act  of  tiie  Resistance?  Today,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  so,  and  it 
is  rather  impudent  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion. Blit  at  the  time,  although  the 
earliest  resistance  fighters  in 
France  itself  were  delighted  to  learn 
that  another  kind  of  struggle  was 
getting  under  way  in  London,  they 
did  not  know  much  more  than  that. 
Spontaneously  in  Paris,  Marseille, 
Lyon,  Montpellier  and  many  other 
places,  people  hostile  to  Vichy  had 
formed  small  groups  that  dreamt  of 
a German  defeat  and  set  about  con- 
tributing to  it. 

Over  the  past  50  years,'  profes- 
sional Gaulilsts  have  jealously  kept 
the  religious  liturgy  of  June  18  alive. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  feet  that  June 
18,  the  keystone  of  the  new  mytho- 
logy, was  made  a saCred  date  — 
which  was  in  many  ways  justified  — 
De  Gaulle  would  not  have  drawn  a 
veil,  as  he  did,  over  the  Resistance 
movement  in  France  itself,  whose 
role  has  been  methodically  and  un- 
fairly downplayed. 

On  his  first  meeting  with  De 
Gaulle  in  December  1943,  in ' 
Algiers. 

I can ' stUI  see  him  there,  iii  his 
armchair,  with  Ws  large  hands  dan- 
gling down  as  if  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  He  got  up  and 
greeted  me  in  an  unceremonious, 
rather  relaxed  and  even  affable 
manner  [De  Gaulle  wanted  the 
three  prisbnetof-war  resistance 
movements  to  merge,  while  Mitter- 
rand "agreed  to  their  being  united" 


but  refused  to  allow  the  new  nnitinl 
movement  to  be  placed  under  the 
authority  of  n joint  lender  who  was 
not  to  his  liking]. 

Tliot  meeting  did  not  go  as  badly 
as  was  reported.  1 felt  deep  admira- 
tion for  the  character,  courage  and 
intelligence  of  the  lender  of  the  Free 
French,  even  if  I disagreed  with  his 
methods  before  going  on  to  fight 
his  policies.  He  was  going  through  a 
difficult  period,  nml  his  dogged 
determination  to  escape  Churchill's 
and  Roosevelt's  ascendancy  and 
preserve  France's  rights  remains 
for  me  a model  of  political  steadfast- 
ness. 'flint  was  his  great esl  hour. 

On  Do  Gaulle’s  resignation  ns 
prime  minister  In  Jinnmry  194(1. 

When  De  Gaulle  withdrew  to 
Colombey-les-Deux-Kglises  in  liMft, 

1 thought  that  part  of  the  greatness 
of  France  was  going  in  dhtnpiiear 
and  that  those  who  welcomed  the 
event  were  driven  solely  by  a mean- 
minded  deBlre  to  get  back  to  their 
system  of  petty  connivance.  De 
Gaulle  was  not  unpopular  at  the  time, 
but  he  was  not  popular  enough  to  be 
able  to  bully  the  establishment  and 
impose  his  views  on  it. 

He  was  not  the  only  person  to 
find  himself  in  that  situation.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  who  had  symbolised 
Britain's  struggle  against  the  Nazis, 
was  defeated  just  after  the  military 
victory  by  the  unassuming  Labour 
politician  Clement  Attlee.  That’s  the 
way  things  are.  Should  the  people 
be  blamed  for  their  ingratitude? 
Clemenceau  failed  to  get  elected 
president  of  the  republic  In  1920. 
Voters  preferred  Paul  Deschanel.  It 
la  as  if  toe  people,  after  carrying  out 
a great  act  of  heroism,  feel  nothing 
but  weariness  — weariness  with 
their  heroes.  Biit  then  what  kind  of 
hero  is  not  wearisome? 

On  his  statement,  when  interior 
minister  in  Mendfea  France’s 
1954  government,  that  Algeria  ' 
was  “part  Of  France”. 
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It  was  legally  correct  because A1 
gcria  was  made  up  uf  three  Freni  I 
tirpurtenn  uls.  U was  political^  ^ 
wrong.  I did  no!  side  with  those  who : 
adviK-ntt’d  independence  any  niw?i 
limn  Mendes  Franc  did.  U was  ml 
something  ilmt  was  possible  J 
France's  political  circumstances,  ft 
is  easier  trnlay  to  take  n cut-ani 
dried  stance.  But  I fought  agahs  j 
die  outrages  nf  all  kinds  which  [the 
Algerian]  war  caused  us  to  commit 

On  his  decision,  when  justice 
minister  in  Guy  Mollofs  1956 
government,  to  leuve  legal  mat- 
ters in  Algeria  in  nrniy  hands. 

It  was  undoubtedly  a mistake,  i 

On  righlwing  nnrtfo** 

*n..  .iKiu  (iclciids  such  powerful' 
interests  that  it  has  no  compunction' 
in  eliminating  those  who  stand  In  Its 
way,  those  who  hinder  tiie  smooth 
running  of  its  affairs.  'Dial  was  what 
happened  under  the  Fourth  Repub- 
lic. when  the  colonial  lobby  ms 
powerful,  and  again  when  the  bour- 
geoisie came  out  iu  support  of  ft, 
Gaulle — the  same  bourgeoisie  ihS  I 
had  supported  Vichy  from  the  start ! 

And  their  hatred  is  all  the  greater 
when  the  troublemaker  comes  from  | 
their  own  ranks,  hi  the  eyes  of  Itol  i 
righlwing  bourgeoisie,  it  is  more  or  I 
I less  nurmal  for  a hlu» -collar  workfl  , 
to  vote  communist,  and  a white  i 
collar  worker  socialist,  but  when  1 
one  uf  their  own  kind  leaves  the  fold , 
he  is  never  forgiven. 

On  I'ierre  lter6gnvm  's  suicide  in 

1993. 

Ceil nin  unprincipled  jmirnalkb- 
tried  to  get  me  to  take  the  blame  for 
lleregovny's  death,  it  was  in  the  ta- 
p-rests of  both  tin1  media,  the  other 
left,  and  the  right  to  do  so.  It  was 
above  all  vital  that  Beregovoy 
should  not  be  seen  to  have  fallen 
victim  to  one  ul  their  campaip* 

| against  him|.  Si* . . . they  tried  ta- 
limidalion;  they  brought  their  alleged 
professional  solidarity  into  actloK 
they  issued  threats:  they  buffed  and 
they  puffed  when  allusions  were  , 
made  to  other  press  campaign* 
such  as  the  one  which  destroyed 
Salengrn  (Roger  Salcngro,  SoctaM 
interior  minister  In  the  1936  Popular 
Front  government,  committed  s» 
ride  following  n smear  campaign 
about  liis  alleged  desertion  during 
the  first  work!  war|.  When  peopK 
are  hounded  ns  relentlessly  ** 
Salengt'o  and  Beregovoy  were,  IW 
only  word  ihnl  applies  Is  murder. 

On  May  1908. 

1 am  of  course  fully  aware  un* 
among  those  who  rebelled  In  19®  . 
there  wore  sincere  people  who  f* 
jecled  tin1  society  of  the  time,  IP  . 
conformism  and  Us  opposition  W i 
change,  people  who  acted  with  adj  : 
mirabfo  dedication,  self-sacrifice  mfl  ; 
abnegation:  but  that  was  not  knew  ^ 
those  who,  on  their  behalf,  mev  r 
lised"  about  the  meaning  of  | 
"phoney  revolution’’.  YoU  ow 
needed  lo  listen  to  them  to  rM*»  . 
where  they  had  come  from  and  wt»  * 
they  embodied.  In  the  final  account  • 
they  were  all  budding  notaries.  ; 
could  just  picture  them  at  the  age  o'  ! 
45  behind  a pair  of  spectacles.  . 1 

(April  23)  '"J, 
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Attacks  by  Israel 
Cost  Lebanon  Dear 


John  Lancaster  In  Beirut 

S TILL  struggling  to  recover 
from  the  legacy  of  civil  war, ' 
Lebanon  has  paid  a steep 
price  for  Israel's  l&day  offensive 
against  Hezbollah  Shiite  Muslim 
guerrillas  in  southern  Lebanon.  Be- 
sides the  toll  in  lives  and  property, 
the  fighting  has  delayed  major  pro- 
jects. alarmed  potential  investors 
and  virtually  shut  down  the  coun- 
try’s slowly  reviving  tourist  industry. 

But  if  both  sides  stick  to  the  cease- 
fire agreement  announced  last  week 
in  Jerusalem  and  Beirut  after  days 
of  painstaking  negotiations  bro- 
kered by  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher,  the  damage  need  not 
be  permanent,  in  the  view  of  econo- 
mists and  political  analysts  here. 

The  cease-fire  agreement,  in  fact, 
ultimately  may  prove  a boon  to 
Lebanon’s  recovery  if  it  succeeds  in 
improving  security  conditions  along 
the  volatile  Lebanese-Israeli  border, 
according  to  Marwan  Iskander,  an 
economist  and  advisor  to  Lebanese 
Prime  Minister  Rafik  Hariri.  "I 
would  sny  that  investors'  confidence 
possibly  could  improve,"  Iskander 
said  last  week.  They  could  be  justi- 
fied in  presuming  things  would  be 
belter.  I do  not  see  any  long-term 
negative  effect." 

Not  everyone  shares  his  opti- 
mism. Analysts  note  that  while  the 
cease-fire  agreement  may  succeed  in 
easing  hostilities  for  now.  Lebanon 
has  little  say  in  determining  its  own 
fate.  Israel  still  maintains  troops  in  its 
self-declared  “security  zone"  in  | 
southern  Lebanon,  while  the  rest  of 
the  country  is  dominated  by  Syria.  | 
which  keeps  35,000  troops  here. 

If  anything,  in  fact,  Christopher’s  | 
shuttle  mission  between  Jerusalem 
and  Damascus,  Syria,  has  only  en-  | 
liaiaced  the  sense  among  many 
l-cbancst*  that  they  have  Mirren-  | 
tiered  their  country’s  sovereignly  to 
•Syrian  President  Hafez  Assad.  Fie  . 
has  backed  the-  guerrillas  from 
Hezbollah,  or  Party  of  God,  as  n 
means  of  maintaining  leverage  In 
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liis  negotiations  with  Israel  over  the 
return  of  the  Golan  Heights. 

Notwithstanding  Lebanon’s  subor- 
dination to  its  powerful  neighbor  — 
and  the  still-unfinished  business  of 
political  reconciliation  among  the 
country's  various  Sunni  Muslim,  Shi- 
ite Muslim  and  Christian  factions  — 
the  country  had  been  making  great 
strides.  Lebanese  capital  was  return- 
ing from  overseas,  construction  was 
booming  and  in  January.  Beirut  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  round-the-clock 
electrical  service,  a psychological 
boost  to  residents. 

Israel's  punishing  campaign  of  air 
raids  and  artillery  barrages  has 
changed  all  that,  at  least  in  the  short 
term.  Southern  Lebanon  has  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  Israeli  assault, 
which  has  knocked  out  roads  and 
water  systems  and  destroyed  or 
damaged  countless  homes,  schools, 
medical  clinics  and  businesses,  ac- 
cording to  U.N.  officials. 

‘The  conflict  has  been  striking  not 
just  a particular  group  of  people:  it 
has  hit  the  Lebanese  population  as  a 
whole.”  Ross  Mountain,  die  U.N.  co- 
ordinator in  Lebanon,  said  at  the 
weekend.  He  noted  that  reconstruc- 
tion activities  will  be  made  even 
more  difficult  because  "the  road  sys- 
tem in  die  south  is  very  difficult  to 
negotiate,  with  major  eraiera." 

Although  the  United  Nations  and 
other  interiiaiionnl  organizations 
have  pledged  to  help  repair  the 
damage,  the  Lebanon  also  will  have 
to  contribute  funds,  compounding 
its  already  heavy  debt  burden  and 
delaying  economic  development  in 
other  ureas,  economists  say.  The 
government  already  lias  been 
forced  to  postpone  a $100  million 
bond  issue  intended  for  new  housing. 

Rlad  Salnmeh.  governor  of  the 
Lebanese  central  bank,  recently  pre- 
dicted that  die  Israeli  offensive 
would  cut  the  country's  growth  rate 
this  year  from  a projected  0 percent 
to  3.  Iskander,  the  Hariri  adviser, 
said  the  fighting  has  significantly 
delayed  Important  projects  such  a9 
the  construction  of  a new  stadium  in 
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A Palestinian  guerrilla  inspects  damage  caused  by  an  Israeli  attack 
in  Lebanon’s  Ain  el-Hllweh  refugee  camp  photograph:  morammhj  dhashi 


Beirut  anti  the  renovation  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  international  airport. 

Although  France  has  pledged  to 
help  rebuild  electrical  relay  stations 
in  Beirut  destroyed  by  Israeli  preci- 
sion bombing,  government  officials 
say  it  could  be  months  before  power 
is  restored  in  the  capital. 

The  fighting  lias  had  a predict- 
able effect  on  tourism,  which  had 
started  to  make  a gradual  recovery. 
Following  the  advice  of  travel  com- 
panies that  promised  a surge  in 
European  visitors,  Rafik  Nsouli,  who 
owns  a Beirut  taxi  company,  spent 
$150,000  on  three  25-seat  buses. 
Now  he  wishes  he  had  waited.  ‘Tve 
had  so  many  cancellations."  he  said. 
"I  think  we  will  have  a dead  period. 
For  how  long,  I don’t  know." 

The  effects  on  the  investment 
climate  are  harder  to  measure. 
Among  those  contemplating  a re- 
turn to  Lebanon  is  Bob  Hanna,  32,  a 


Show  of  Anger  Wins  Over  Syria’s  Leader 


William  Drozdlak  In  Jerusalem 

WARREN  CHRISTOPHER  stood 
up  from  the  iable  at  the  IiilUop 
presidential'  palace  outside  Damas- 
cus and  snapped  liis  briefcase  shut 
Despite  his  small  ego  and  large 
reservoir  of  patience,  the  Americas 
secretary  of  state  could  no  longer 
conceal  his  anger  with  Hafez  Assad. 

The  Syrian  president  had  stood 
him  up  last  week,  declihing  id  re- 
ceive Christopher  at  a critical  stage 
,n  his  mediation  of,  the  conflict  be- 
tween  Israel  and  Shiite  Muslim 
guerrillas  in  southern  Libation. 
Assad  never  apologized  for  flip 
^uh,  even  after  ChHstophef 
^■ned  hint  that  such1  behavior  was 
"toterable  if  Syria  ever’  hoped  td  es- 
■fhllsh  any  trust  .in  its  relations  with 
United  Stated.1 

. Now,  two  days  later,  Awad  wa^ 
P'Mng  gimes  igaln,  adcdrdlng  fo 
“ftuor  aides  to  Christopher.  He  whs 
“Egging  out. 1 negotiations  "'  by 
“Welling  on  minpr  'qulbbles,  seniti- 
Jjtzing  every  word  and  tomma  of’a 


one-page  text  that  could  relieve  suf- 
fering for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  driven  from  their  homes  by 
fierce  rodceflng.and  shelling ‘across 
tiie  IsraelFLebaniese  border. 

Christopher’s  gesture  of  pique 
worked,  its  intended  effect,  aides 
said.  The  Syrian  leader  suddenly 
turned  defensive  and  started  show- 
ing hp  was  serious  about  reaching 
an  agreement,  By  Friday  last  week, 
Aijsad  was  promising  to  read  the 
riot  act  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Lebanese  guerrillas,  of  Hezbollah, 
and  cbrnpelthern  to  stop  firing  rock- 
ets into  northern  Israel.  : 

If  the  cease-fire  that  defused 'the 
latest  Lebanon  crista  is  going  to  su<> 
eded,  U.S.  officials. say.  the  person 
most  critical  to  its  success  or  failure 
will!  be  Asf»d.  For  that  reaspn. 
Christopher  was  'willing  to  subject 
himself  .to  Assad's  exasperating 
ways  through,  seven  meetirigs  lasf- 
ing  more  than#  hours!  ‘ , j 

‘ ‘grid’s  35,000  troops  llni  Lebanon 


there,  capable  of  keeping  1ft  chick 


the  Hezbollah  guerrillas.  Many  of 
the  rockets  sent  from  Hezbollah’s 
mentors  In  Iran'  have  been  shipped 
through  Syrian  territory.  "We  recog- 
nize that  Assad  can  shut  down 
Hezbollqh  with  a snap  pf  his  fingers. 
It's  one  of  his  best  cards,  and  that 
makes  him  central  to  any  truce  in 
Lebanon,”  a senior  U,£,  official  sind. 

"Assad  still  remains  an  enigma 
No  matter  bow  many  times  we  ipeet 
with  him,  there  is  still  a mystery 
about  what  really  mptivafes  him,',' 
the  official  .said.  "But  there  Is  no 
question  that  he  is  the  only,  game 
left  , in  town.  And  if  .we  dori  t deal 
with  him,  his  capacity  for  mischief  is 
substantial,. as  we  just  sa\v  with, the 
latest  crisis  in  fjeba^on." ...  j"' 

Q'nly  qfowwfdcB  ago,  .fife  '6^-yepn- 
old  Syrian  leader,  wap  seen  as  yester- 
day's man.  Now,  wi^h  seven  foreign 
otinisters  poking  court  to,  him  test 
week,  be  yfas  back  at  cen|qr  stage  in 
the  role  has  always  pherisheto  toe 
fi^n.whp  can  pr  fek  p cqm- 
prehenBiye Middle  E^t  peatje., , .. , 
Ever  sliice  he  seized  power  in  a 


Cluistian  who  moved  to  Cnlifornia 
13  years  ago  after  he  “got  shot  by 
the  Muslims”  during  tiie  civil  war. 
He  had  been  thinking  of  selling  his 
gns  station  in  Pasadena  and  moving 
back  home,  but  the  latest  flash  of 
violence  has  given  him  pause.  "I’m 
going  to  wait  for  a while,"  he  said. 
"The  way  it's  going  right  now,  I 
don't  see  it  happening." 

But  if  toe  Lebanese  proved  any- 
thing during  their  15-year  civil  war, 
which  ended  in  1990,  it  is  their  abil- 
ity to  recover  from  adversity. 
Throughout  the  latest  crisis,  the 
Lebanese  pound  remained  relatively 
stable,  suggesting  that  Lebanese  re- 
tained their  basic  faith  in  the  re- 
silience of  their  economy. 

And  while  many  projects  in  the 
capital  have  been  halted,  the  instal- 
lation of  sewers,  telephone  lines  and 
other  infrastructure  continued  In  the 
war-ravaged  central  business  district. 


1970  coup,  Assad  has  beep  perhaps 
the  most  perplexing  interlocutor  to 
confront  U.S.  governments  over  a 
quarter-century  of  Middle  East  'peace- 
making ^fforts.  Besides  his  cunning, 
the  former -air  force,  pilpt’  also  |s 
known  for  his  f-uthlessqesa:  When 
confronted  by  sn  Islamic  fundamen- 
talist revolt  i|i  the  Syrian  city  of 
Ha/ma^he  ’d|d  hot  hesitate  In  flatten- 
ing the  city  at  a cost  of  ,10,000  fives. 

Under  Assad's  authoritarian  rule, 
$yria  has  provided  sqfe  haven  to  ter- 
rorists. The  United,  States  also  has 
accused  Syria  of  controlling  the 
main  drug  smuggling  ^channels 
through  Lebanon’s  Bekaa  Valley. 
The  hashish  trade  provides  a lucra- 
tive source  of  revenue  — some  estir 
matep  fW  to  $900  million  a year  — 
And  helps  .suppress  any.  dj^satisfecr 
tion  withto  the,  military  leadership, 
which  reportedly:  takes,  a hefty,  cut. , ;■ 

; Assad  I'co^tipueB  ,tp , exercise  a 
special  fascjnatipn  for  American  and 
l^a^lji.gqverjimentaj  because  of  jila 
tottfpprdinary  gyile  ahdtite  /act;|h^ 
no  1 o^her  Arab  leader  can  ensure.^ 
cahn  Ingrtiiern,  border,  that  Israel  re 
quires  to ; ^cure  a comprehensive 
peace  with  all  of  its  neighbors.' . . ' 


Asylum  Bid 
Ovei*  Genital 
Mutilation 


Pamela  Constable 


THE  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  plans  to  argue  in 
court,  tills  week  that  female  genital 
mutilation  <FGM),  an  operation  per- 
formed on  millions  of  women  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  can  be  grounds  for 
political  asylum  In  tills  country, 
especially  if  the  woman  is  forced  to 
undergo  the  procedure  against  her 
will. 

“FGM  shocks  the  conscience 
because  it  amounts  to  nn  extreme 
bodily  invasion,  an  extreme  that  is 
compounded  when  it  is  imposed 
under  crude  and  unsanitary  condi- 
tions," wrote  David  A.  Martin, 
general  counsel  for  the  INS.  in  a 
legal  brief  made  public  Lust  month  iu 
the  case  of  Fauziya  Knsiuga,  20,  a 
woman  from  Togo  who  fled  to  the 
United  States  in  1994. 

Kaslnga  requested  asylum,  saying 
she  feared  being  forced  to  undci-gri 
i nuli  la  lion  lo  please  her  husband. 
Her  claim  was  denied  by  mi  iinnii- 
grntinn  judge  in  Philadelphia  laj-l 
August,  who  said  he  did  not  believe 
her  story.  Under  Clinton  ad  minis!  ra- 
tion policies  that  have  increased  the 
number  of  asylum  applicants  held  in 
detention  while  their  claims  air 
pending,  she  has  been  in  prison  vir- 
tually since  arriving  in  this  country. 

The  womans  case  lias  anraeied 
wide  attention  to  FGM,  a practice 
that  has  been  condemned  as  political 
persecution  by  some  immigration 
judges,  but  accepted  as  tribal  custom 
by  others.  The  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  will  hear  her  case  this  week, 
and  INS  officials  hope  tiie  board  will 
establish  clear  guidelines  for  all  im- 
migration judges. 

"Running  through  all  these  cases 
has  been  the  tension  between  want- 
ing to  protect  people  who  are  most 
severely  at  risk  of  persecution,  and 
wanting  to  sustain  the  broad  fabric 
of  immigration  control,"  Marlin  said 
last  week.  “This  is  a whole  new 
realm  of  asylum  doctrine,  and  this 
case  can  give  clear  guidance"  on 
howto  handle  future  FGM  claims. 

Lawyers  for  Kasiaga  said  that 
they  are  pleased  with  the  INS  brief, 
because  it  suggests  that  the  agency 
is  distancing  itself  from  tjie 
Philadelphia  ruling.  The. INS  is  ask- 
ing the  appeals  board  to  send  her 
cqse  back  to  the  Jqwer  court  for  a 
mpre-thorough  review.  • 

^In  tiie  meantim?,  Kaslnga 's  sup- 
porters are  seeking  her  release, from 
a Pennsylvania  prison,  especially 
now  that  Immigration  officials  seem 
to  be.  giving  her.  claim  piorc  cre- 
dence. News  reports  have  described 
Kapjnsti  as , befog  inanacled,  $trip- 
searched  and  kept  in  cells  with  com- 
mon criminals,  . _ ' 

“For hie  this  highlight  even  piore 
ihequestipn,  why  Is.tijis  woman  stifl 
languishing  hi  detention  under  ho r- 
reridous- condi  dons  if  the  INS  itself 
dqps  .ipot  dpfend,  the  judge's  ejeci- 
siqn?',’  said  Karen  Mpsalp,.a  Javyyer 
for.Rasinga  associated  witit  die;  Int^ 
national  Huiqpn. Rights  Cllujc  at  th^ 
Unlvta.Blfy’s  Ipw,  sdtool. 

. jyiqrtin . declined  to  answer  ques- 
tions, aboyt  Kaphjkga’a  prison  condi- 
tion^.' ^ayjjighiB  pgency  wps  Involved 
iu  litigation  over  the  matter.  But  tle 
sqid  C^qhgress  ;has  ordered  , peqnle 
detained  ,lf  they  pre 
.legally  barred  from  tiie  country. .... 
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Subway  Vigilante  Ordered  to  Pay  $43m 


Malcolm  Qladwell ; 

A'  NEW  VORK  Bronx  jury  on 
last  week;  ordered  Bernhard 
Goetz,  the  so-called  subway' 
vigilante,  to  pay  $43  mOfon  In  dam- 
ages to  one  of  the  four  black  youths 
he  shot  on  a Manhattan  subway  car 
12  years  ago. 

The  jury's  decision  was  a stun- 
ning reversal  for  the  48-year-old  ; 
Goetz,  who  M acquitted  of  at- 1 
, tempted  murder  riJfte  years  ago  in ; 
the  same  shooting  and  bedoVn^  a na-1 
tionfcl ' Symbol  of  'urbfa  r%e  and 
frustration.  But  this  timb1  around  — 
hi  a civil  as  bpposed  to  a criminal 
trial,  before:  a largely;  black  jury  in- 
stead of  a largely  white  one  and  at  a 
tirtie  when  crime  in  New  York  is  on 
the  down-swing  as  opposed  to  the 
upswing'  — the  six-person  jury 
swiftly  ruled  against  Goetz. 

It  found  he  acted  “recklessly”  and 
"outrageously”  in  his  attack  on  Dar- 
rell Cabey,  now  30,  who  was  left  brain 


damaged  and  paralyzed  from  the 
chest  down  by  one  of  Goetz's  bullets. 

The  verdict  itself  is  largely  sym- 
bolic, since  Goetz  is  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  pay  more  titan  a token 
amount  of  the  $18  million  in  com- 
pensatory damages  and  $25  million 
in  punitive  damages  the  jury  or- 
dered. Goetz  is  a self-employed  elec- 
tronics consultant  and,  according  to 
court  papers,  makes  less  than 
$20,000  a year.  Under  New  York 
State  law,  the  court  can  attach,  or 
garnish,  no  more  than  10  percent  of 
his  wages  over  the  next  20  years. 

The  Goetz  case  arose  from  a inci- 
dent on  a downtown  Manhattan  ex- 
press train  in  December  1984.  Shortly 
after  boarding  the  train,  Goetz  was 
confronted  by  four  black  teenagers, 
who  asked  him  for  $5.  They  said 
later  they  were  panhandling.  He 
said  he  thought  he  was  about  to 
mugged,  and  in  response  drew  an 
unlicensed  handgun,  shooting  all 
four.  As  Cabey  lay  on  the  ground 


Goetz  stood  over  him  and  said,  “You 
don't  look  too  bad.  Here's  another," 
and  fired  one  more  time. 

The  verdict  resulted  from  a civil 
suit  filed  by  Cabey  after  Goetz  was 
acquitted  of  the  attempted  murder 
ch&rges  in  1987,  though  found 
guilty  of  illegally  possessing  a gun. 
He  served  just  over  eight  months 
for  that  offense.  Although  the  civil  • 
case  retraced  many  of  the  same 
steps  as  the  previous  trial,  it  took  a 
very  different  turn.  In  1987  the  ris- 
ing levels  of  crime,  and  increasing 
decrepitude  of  the  subway  system, 
made  Goetz  a sympathetic  figure. 
During  his  first  trial,  his  attorney 
was  even  able  to  downplay  the  awk- 
ward fact  that  Goetz  is  white  and  his 
victims  black,  portraying  Goetz  as  a 
kind  of  pan-racial  urban  hero. 

But  in  a city  where  crime  has 
dropped  markedly  in  recent  years, 
and  where  the  chaotic,  graffiti-ridden 
subway  system  is  all  but  a memory, 
Goetz  was  a much  less  sympathetic 


figure  this  time  around.  Cnbey’s  Inw- 
yer  also  pounded  home  the  racial  di- 
mensions of  tile  attack,  quoting 
racist  statements  Goetz  made  on 
die  wiuiess  stand,  and  gelling  Goetz 
to  concede  that  he  had  said,  late  Inst 
year,  that  Cnbey's  mother  should 
have  “had  an  abortion.” 

Calling  Goetz  “a  bigot  with  a 
gun,"  Ronald  Kuby  told  the  jury,  “I 
don't  care  how  much  you  award  in 
punitive  damages . . . Bankrupt  him. 
Make  sure  he  never  enjoys  life  hs  a 
rich  man." 

In  response,  Goetz’s  attorney 
Darnay  Hoffman,  conceded  that  his 
client  was  a "down”  and  n “geek," 
who  said  some  stupid  tilings  on  the 
stand.  But  Hoffman  denied  Goetz 
was  a racist. 

The  jury  ruled  that  Goetz  intended 
to  shoot  Cabey,  that  his  actions 
were  “shocking,"  "outrageous"  and 
"reckless”,  and  that  Cabey  was  enti- 
tled to  $2.2  million  in  damages  for 
his  pain  and  suffering,  $15.8  million 


Jackie  O’s 
Sale  Makes 
History 

Paula  Span  and  Judd  Tully 

FOR  FOUR  days,  they've  spoken 
about  History.  Time  after  time, 
the  hammer  came  down  on  another 
breathtakingly  expensive  item  from 
the  Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis 
estate  auction  — which  concluded 
in  New  York  last  week  with  the  sale ' 
of  a second  JFK  rocking  chair  (for 
S453.500)  and  her  BMW  (for' 
$79,500)  — and  the  victorious  bid- 
der invoked  history. 

“If  a not  a humidor,  it's  a piece  of 
history,**  said  Marvin  SHanken,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  ' of  Cigar  Afi- 
cionado, just  after  he  spent  $574,000 
for  the  walnut  box  that  Milton  JBerle 
gave  President  Kennedy. 

• Same  with  the  40.42-carat  dia- 
mond engagement  ring  that  Arista- 
tie  Onassls  gave  to  the  president's 
widow.  "It*s  got  history  and  It's  a 
once-ln-a-lifetftne  thing,”  said  A1 
Lippert,  whd  spent  $2.6  million  on 
behalf  of  his  friend  Anthony 
O'Reilly, ' chairman  of  the  Heinz 
Food  Group. 

But  it  was  ttiore  than  jpat  history. 
Imagine  the  fate  of  a dented  silvej- 
cocktail  stlaker  once  owned  by  Bess 
Truman.  Or  a desk  do  which  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  sighed  ati  important , 
piece  of  legislation.  Would  "such 
items  have  Wrought  the  frenzy  on 
display  last  week  at  SothebyU 
where  the  desk  used  by  JFK  to  kign 
the  Nuclear  Teat  Ban  Treaty  sold 
for  $1.43  million?. 

" Items  once  owned  by1  jAcideOsbld 
for  more  than  $34  million.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  explain  What  has  fueled  the 
paroxysm  of  acquisition  in  which 
prices  pad  bore  tittle  relationship  to 
pre-sale  estimates,  to  market  value 
of  to  many  buyers'  self-imposed 
spending  limits  — wOuld-bd  ana- 
lysts resort  to'  the  language  bf 'myth 
and  romance. 1 Bidders,  the^say, 
wanted  to  take  home  a tangible  link 
to  a supposedly  rriore  graceful.  Un- 
tarnished past,  and  Sothebjfo  help 
folly  provided  thd  mefahs,;'  1 " ' 
Another  first  "lady's  /meiheritos 
wouldn't  “have  that’  cfariamft, ' that 
ihafefo,,,,!sa!d  Juan  MblyndtoCtho  ar- 
chitect and  designer'  who  Bought 
Ja'clde’s  1 silver  tape ' ih&i&re  "ftfr 
$48,875  oo,  behalf  of  a Sah  Frarids* 
can'whofo'1  24:room"  hbufa?l‘lHeu 
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restoring.  “I  don’t  think  anyone  is 
biiyikig  an  object  What  has  been  , 
auctioned  here  is  memory ...  a first 
lady  Who  waa' touched  by  a certain  ! 
magic,  an  allure.’*  1 " 

In  other  words,  the  Kennedy  fas- 
cination endures.  In  fact,  now  that 
the  bidding's  over,  it’s  possible  to 
put  a'kUd  of  price  tag  on  it  The 
final  tally  for  the  5,500  ItemS  fold 
wa9  $34,457,470.. , Coihpared  to 
Sotheby’s  ' estimate  ‘of  about  $$  mil- 
lion for  die  property  (widety  consid- 
ered , a bit  ' low),  "tji'e  Jackie 
preritium”  therefore  aipoUnted  to 
‘rnorb  than  $29  mQIloh!  give  or  take.( 
"People  hate  bid  aria  bought  at 
this  auction  befcausfe' site, fold  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  have  touched  our 
lives  ' in  a profound  khd  toovlrig 
way,"  said  Sottvdby'fc  Chief  Execu- 
tive Officer  Dirina  D.  Brooks  at  the 
conchisibn  ofthe  sale.  ! ' 

Some  of  the  artworks  and  antique 
furriishlrigs-items  of  intrinsic  valtie- 
tocited  less  for  v6r  than  baubles  find 
odds  and  ' brids  ' mdre  cbmmonty 
found  to  thrift  shops,  “for  example: 
there  WSs , a vfcry  attractive  porfrpit 
by  Martin  Drolling.'*  said  Alah  Salz, 
director  of  DidierAafo'n  Ntoto  York. 
Whlfa  deals  in ' Old  Mastefo  arid 
18th-  and.  19th-cerihiry  European 
furniture.' The  Signed  |1797  pfonting 
bf  a P61|sh'  foi&tocrfo  juried  'i  pfe- 
aalri  estimate  of$80;00b  to  $120,0001 
It  went  for' $167, 50p:  "That  would 


have  happened'  had  it  been  to  .any 
sale  of  fine  art,"  Salz  said. 

Ditto  for  Lot  7,  n gleaming  19th- 
century  mahogany  card,  tabid  that 
went  for  $107,000.  "It’s  not  a hysteri- 
cal price,”  said  Leigh  Keno,  who  lias 
a Madison  Avenue  gallery  of  Ameri- 
can antiques. 

But  such  valuables  were  not  what 
drove  bidders  to  protracted  duels 
that  resulted  in  Staggering  prices.  ’ 

*T;  wanted  ,to  own  something  that 
She  wore  against  her  skin,"  said  Ju- 
dith Bresler,  a NeW  York  law  profes- 
sor Who 'spent'  $6,900  for  Several  of 
Jackie's  bead  necklaces  ("her  bea(- 
niky  stuff”)  worth,  by  Sotheby’s  esti- 
rpatei  one-fifteenth'  that  sum.  “i 
winted  to  own  something,  that  was 
used  in  an  intimfoe'  Way,  as  a way  of 
baVtog  a connection  with  her"  1 
: A generational  diride  appeared  to 
be  operating  here:  FeW  of  the  ’2,000 
of  'so.1  invitees  Who'  jammed 
jSotiieby’s  sriesitioms  were  undef 
35.'  Pedple  Whb  remeriiber  where 
they  .were  when  JFKwfo  'shdt  are 
fobrd  likely:  to  carry  'the ' Camblot 
flame.  And  mote  likely  'able , to ' at- 
ford  to  pocket  a piece  bf  it  — Ifke 
the  Aaron  'Shlkler  sfody  for  An  of fl- 
dajfarfraltof  Jacqueline  that  wbrit 
for$i$4,ooo,  "■ 1 

Even  thel$othefa,ti  team  Was  ui- 
pVeparfa'  for  thti  force  and'  brefato 
of  the  phenomenbq.  'Jfhe  firin  nearly 
doubled  the.  number  tif  ptiba&  tiriee 


It  had  planned  to  install  ami  its  staff 
worked  longer  and  longer  hours 
trying  to  keep  lip  with  lilt*  blizzard 
of  faxed  absentee  bids,  "No  one 
would  have  thought  the  humidor  or 
the  golf  clubs  would  have  sold  for 
what  they  did,”  said  Senior  Vice 
President  David  Redden  ns  the  sale 
wound  down.  “We’re  still  surprised 
as  each  day  goes  by." 

The  final  sales' tally  Is  not  n 
record  — though  Jacqueline  Onas- 
si9*a  possessions  beat  out  Andy 
Warhol’s,  the  Duchess  of  Windsor’s 
jewelry  trumped  both  of  them,  and 
so  have  other  sales. 

But  in  measurements  of  frenzy, 
the  pnassls  sale  racked  up  unprece- 
dented numbers.  Jt  sold  more  cata- 
logues; Alt  100,000  of  those  bound 
are  gone  (at  $90  in  hardcover  and 
$45  In  paper)  Snd  another  16,000 
tofo  were  left  unbound  were  hastily 
assembled  arid  foe  moving  quickly. 
The  anticipated  $2.5  million  lii  cata- 
logue profits  will  go  fo  the  Kennedy 
Library  and  17  other  institutions,  tor 
pludirig  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
farfonnlngArte.  . . 

The  side  brought  more-  absentee 
bids,  too  ^'approximately ,125,000, 
when  . the.  previous.'  record  Was 
30,(/0t).  As  for  the'  priceq,  Brooks  an- 
nounced that'  the  “foultip)  e;  sM  how 
many  tlpiep  m&fier  the  bales  prices 
Were  than  the  esthnafos  — had  out- 
atrijppeqany  khbWri  auction.'  ’ . . 
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for  future  pain  and  suffering  and  $25 
million  in  compensatory  damages. 

This  trial  generated  nothing  close 
lu  the  massive  public  interest  and 
controversy  of  its  predecessor  nine 
years  ago.  Buck  then,  Goetz  was  de- 
fended by  one  uf  the  city's  best- 
known  criminal  attorneys  and  each 
new  development  In  the  trial  drew 
headlines  around  the  world.  Word 
of  his  ncquitlnl  by  an  all-white  jury 
caused  people  to  dance  In  the 
streets  in  Goetz's  downtown  Man- 
hattan neighborhood. 

City  tabloids,  which  once  treated 
Goolz  as  a celebrity,  as  the  man  who 
took  on  New  York's  criminals  and 
won,  were  more  interested  this  time; 
in  the  Unnbomhcr.  And  oven  Goetz 
himself,  who  relished  the  role  of 
avenging  hem  nine  years  ago,  was 
not  in  court  for  the  verdict. 

"This  case  is  truly  the  dog  that 
didn't  bark,"  said  Fred  Siegel,  a his- 
torian at  Cooper  Union  in  Manhat- 
tan. “It  didn't  even  rise  to  the  level 
of  a show  trial.  I'm  stunned  by  the 
lack  of  echoes  of  this  case.  People 
don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  They  just 
want  to  put  it  behind  thorn.” 


Massacre 

Coverup 

Revealed 

John  Ward  Anderson 
in  Mexico  City 

THE  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  a powerful  former  stale 
governor  and  seven  oilier  officials 
tried  to  cover  up  a police  massacre 
near  Acapulco  last  year  ill  which  17 
leftist  protesters  were  killed. 

The  ex-governor,  Ruben  Figueroa 
of  the  ruling  Institutional  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRI),  earlier  had  been 
cleared  by  his  own  sjiecial  prosec- 
tor, prompting  charges  of  a wliitej 
wash.  Continuing  protests  forced 
President  Ernesto  Zedillo  to  order  a 
special  Supreme  Court  Investiga- 
tion, and  Figueron  resigned  ns  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  Guerrero  when 
the  court’s  probe  began  in  March. 

TV  court's  findings,  released  last 
week,  drew  mixed  reaction.  Ac 
twists  hailed  the.  unveiling  of  * 
coverup  and  the  unusual  decision  (o 
hold  members  of  the  PRI  due 
sponsible.  However,  the  court  old 
not  pinpoint  who  had  ordered 
killings,  and  It  left  open  what  agency 
should  now  pursue  crimtofl 
charges.  Some  activists  worry  dial 
no  one  ever  will  bo  punished.  • . • 
The  massnere  occurred  in  Juj*j 
1995,  to  Aguas  Blancas,  a hmnjP 
north  of  Acapulco  in  Guerrero,  IM 
scene  of  frequent  political •riolence. 
State  officials . originally.  . tj* 
shootings  occurred  after  trfokloW’ 
of  poor  farm  workers 
anti-government  rally  were  stpPP*! 
by  police  at  a roadblock  and  som 
one  from  the  trucks  shot  at  the  (W 
cers.  Police 'opened  fire, 
and,  wounding  23  of  the 
all  torn  tjie  leftist  Southey, 
Campesinp  Organizfoion.  i-jjJ 
After  the  shootings, 
produced  a;  rideotape, 
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Hiffh  Cost  of  100  Million  Mines 

O XT  J.XJ.AVU,  Cambodia  is  a country  where  the  h-  Innkpri  „n  at  |aiw 


bodies  of  the  pfosants  withjdnJJ 
their. hiaqjls.  But  in  uowrtw,;^ 
sion,  leaked , to  the,  pijiyate,  . 
network  fo)d  bifoujtoast 
showed  tiie  bodiesvyithriP 
Subsequeritly,  the',  fpfofifg  rjjj 
tovjn,  near  Uiff  | 
leased  a tape  recording 
satibii  she  ^had  had  wltlV^SPB 
before  the  ■ shooting^ , in 


sfod  the  peaforits  had  . to  ftwsf  I 
awayfro^n^  protejf 


Former  soldier  Frederick  Downs  Jr.  makes  a ’ 
plea  to  ban  the  weapon  that  kills  civilians  every  day 


A SOLDIER'S  job  is  to  kill  and 
maim  enemy  soldiers.  A 
bloody  business.  A soldier 
foes  the  most  personal  kind  of 
killing.  He  almost  always  sees  the 
man  he  kills  or  wounds.  He  often 
hears  him  scream.  He  sometimes 
searches  the  body  for  documents.  It 
is  a brutal,  traumatic,  tragic  occur- 
rence that  all  countries  condone  and 
practice  in  the  name  of  politics  and 
their  own  beat  interests. 

. In  the  20th  century  it  lias  become 
commonplace  for  soldiers  also  to 
kill  nod  maim  civilians  to  the  name 
Of  politics  and  in  the  best  interest  of 
their  country.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, such  as  napalm,  cluster  bombs 
and  poison  gas,  killing  enemy  sol- 
diers is  easier,  faster  and  more  im- 
personal. Killing  civilian  men, 
women  and  children  in  die  process 
becomes  an  acceptable  byproduct. 
When  it  happens,  it’s  called  "collat- 
eral damage.”  Because  these 
weapons  have  become  so  powerful 
and  so  pervasive,  we  have  come  to 
accept  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
civilians  as  part  of  the  body  count 
But  an  impersonal  killer  of  so 
many  people  is  something  to  be 
feared  because  it  stirs  our  most 
basic  instincts  of  survival  of  the 
human  race.  The  international  com- 
munity has  responded  and  in  many 
cases  — nuclear  weapons,  gas,  clus- 
ter bombs  — has  with  great  success 
restricted  or  banned  their  use. 

The  world  will  not  stop  war  in  our 
lifetime,  but  as  nations  have  become 
more  civilized  they  have  concluded 
that  some  weapons  are  too  horrible 
to  use. 

One  weapon  of  mas9  destruction, 
however,  has  so  Ear  been  largely 
ignored.  It  is  the  land  mine.  It  kills 
10,000  civilians  a year  and  maims 
another  20,000.  It  does  so  indiscrim- 
inately, often  long  after  the  war  in 
question  is  over. 

And  it  is  proliferating:  An  esti- 
mated 100  million  mines  are  set  to 
explode  around  the  world  today, 
with  an  additional  2 to  3 million 
planted  each  year. 

The  only  difference  between 
mines  and  other  forms  of  mass  de-'. 
structioh  is  that  mines  kill  one  or 


powns  jr.  makes  a weapons,  the  generals  wrote,  equat- 

kills  civilians  every  day  S* 

have  unintended  harmful  conae- 
This  week  in  Geneva,  the  United  quences."  I have  dealt  with  those 
States  and  other  governments  are  consequences  around  toe  world. 
meeting  to  discuss  toe  issue  of  land  Last  year  I attended  a conference  to 
toines  at  a UN-sponsored  weapons  Phnom  Penn,  Cambodia,  where  the 
summit  I am  told  that  they  will  be  International  Society  of  Prosthetists 
considering  limits  to  mine  use,  such  and  Orthotists  was  struggling  to  find 


limbs  to  victims  in  the  impoverished 
Third  World. 

Cambodia  is  a country  where  the 
humanitarian  groups  think  they 
have  onq,  of  the  more  successful 
programs', to  provide  limbs,  Part  of 
ftie  reason  that  over. the  20  years 
the  country  Jibs  been. at  war,  there's 
been  time,  to  perfect  the  art,  There 
foe  estimated  to  be  20,000  amputees 
in  Cambodia,  a.small  country  where 
every  night  toe  roafo  pro  miped  and 
farmers  put.  mines  around  their 
houses  for  protection  from  every* 


as  clear  markings  and  automatic  de- ' I the  best  methods  of  getting  artificial  I body:-  . government,  guerrillas, 


activation  devices. 

I wish  them  well,  but 
they  are  on  the  wrong 
course.  The  question 
should  not  be  how  can  we 
go  on  using  land  mines, 
but  how  can  we  get  rid  of 
them?  Already,  Canada, 
Germany,  Australia,  the 
Netherlands  and  over  20 
other  countries  have  said 
they  will  no  longer  use 
anti-personnel  mines. 

What  about  America?  The 
leader  of  the  world  should 
act  like  a leader  and  an- 
nounce to  the  countries  to 
Geneva  that  we  will  imme- 
diately oppose  toe  manu- 
facture. export  and  use  of 
land  mines. 

President  Clinton  has 
said  that  he  supports  an 
eventual  ban;  the  Penta- 
gon looks  like  it's  going  to 
say  that  “eventual"  means 
the  year  2010.  But  mines 
are  killing  civilians  as  you 
read  this.  The  time  to 
make  a statement  is  now, 
when  the  subject  is  on  the 
table  and  the  world  is 
watching. 

There  are  some  military 
arguments  in  favor  of 
mines  — Defense  Secre- 
tary William  Perry,  for  ex- 
ample, said  to  March  that 
they  have  helped  maintain 
toe  fragile  demilitarized 
zone  between  North  and 
South  Korea  — but  many  *..■  t< 
more  against  them.  ' 

I was  a soldier  once  and 
I am  sad  to  admit  that  toe 
best  we  can  hope  for  in 
these  times  is  to  have 
soldiers  kill  only  soldiers. 

Land  mines  are  not  a 
soldier's  weapon. , No  sol- 


i dler  wants  them.  In  March,  t 
; Gen-  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
and  a dozen  retired  tiigh- 


two  at  a time  — but  constantly.  The  and  a dozen  retired  blgh- 
mine,  a cheap  piece  of  plastic  add  ranking  generals  .wrote  to  , 
metal,  continues  to  function  until  it  the. president  in  support  of 
disintegrates.  a ban,  saying  that  it  "would 

fa  victims  are  farmers  and  : , not  undermine  the  military 
children  and,  as  we  saw  recently  fo,  i effectiveness  or  safety  of  I',.. 
Bosnia,  soldiers  who  have  come1 19,  ( American  forces."  fniemili- , * ' 
keep  toe  peace,  jlary  has  plenty  of  other 


thieves  and  marauders. . 

The  prpblem  in.  Cambo- 
dia, as  to  dozens  of.  other, 
countries  ravaged  by.  war,' 
is. that  there  is. not  enough 
money  to  keep  up  with  de-. 
mand  for artificifo  limbs.  „• 

1 have  traveled  for  the 
US  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development's  hu- 
manitarian program  called 
tiie  War  Victim’s  Fund  to 
Vietnam,  Laos,  Sri  Lanka, 
El  Salvaldor  and  other 
countries  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  build  limbs  for 
civilians.  AID  has  sent  oth- 
ers all  over  Africa,  Eastern 
Europe  and  Asia. 

There  are  other  coun- 
tries and  other  humanitar- 
ian groups  doing  the  same 
tiling  and  there  is  never 
enough  money,  time,  or 
manpower  skills  to  keep 
up  with  the  need  for  artifi- 
cial legs  and  artns,  as  real 
ones  are  blown  off  every 
day. 

One  of  die  awful  ironies 
about  a mine,  for  its  vic- 
tims and  for  all  of  us,  is 
that  the  person  who  steps 
on  it  suffers  exactly  the 
type  of  harm  intended; 
random,  sudden  and  far 
from  toe  sight  of  the  sol- 
dier who  planted  it  Unlike 
toe  shelling  of  a town 
square  that  makes  the 
evening  news,  these  vic- 
tims become  impersonal. 
If  a soldier  does,  not  see 
the  person  he  kills,  the 
death  means  little.  In  turn, 
we  read  about  the  num- 
bers of  deaths  and  am- 
putees produced  by  land 
mines  but  we  do  not  see 
toe  man,  woman  or  child 
who  suffers. 

During  the  war  in  El 
Salvador, . I was.  touring,  a 
military  .hospfal  in  San 
Miguel.  In,  one  hut  lined , 
on,,.,  both  sides  with 
wounded  8oldiers; . 1 ,waa 
. led  fo  a fad  on,  which  lay  a 


American  forces."  The  mili- . A!  young  victim  of,  El  Salvador’s  war.  The  country  is  7-year-old . boy,  Re  had 
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; tary  haa  plenty  of  other  overwhelmed  by  toe  need  for  prosthetics 


father’s  field  two  days  before.  Still  in 
shock  at  what  had  happened  to  him, 
he  looked  up  at  me  with  large 
brown  eyes  foil  of  terror.  One  of  his 
skinny  legs  had  been  blown  off  at 
mid-calf,  the  other  leg  was  raggedly 
torn  from  shrapnel,  one  of  Ids  thin, 
tiny  bands  had  had  two  fingers 
blown  oft  shrapnel  wounds  were 
scattered  about  his  body. ' 

Someone  explained  that  an  army 
patrpl  had  found  him  lying  to  the 
field.  Jf  he  lived,  he  would  be  trans- 
ferred, to  the  . civilian  hospital  and 
then  back  to  his  village.  There  he 
would  live  tiie  life  of  a cripple  for  toe 
next  50  or  60.  years.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bed,,  the  boy.’s  .father  sat  and 
held  .his  rimmed  hat  in  both  hands. 
He  looked  up  at  me  .in  bewilder- 
ment. I had  nothing  to  say. 

Iq  San  Salvador,  a group  of  15  or 
so  form  children  who  had  each  lost 
a leg  to  a land  mine  had  been 
brought  to  a prosthetic  center.  A 
group  of  rich  El  Salvadorans  had 
provided  them  with  new  clothes  for 
the  trip.  . 

During  the  fitting  process  It  was 
brought  to  my  attention  that  one  of 
the  8-year-old  girto  did  not  have  any 
shoes.  In  order  to  protect  the  artifi- 
cial foot  a shoe  would  liave  to  be 
worn.  I gave  her  chaperone  some 
money  and  told  her  to  buy  the  girl  a 
pair  of  shoes.  Later  on  another  little 
girl  about  9 was  crying  because  site 
had  no  slices  either.  We  ended  up 
buying  all  the  children  shoes. 

Tiie  children  were  happy  and 
smiling  — proud  of  their  pretty  flow- 
ered dresses,  their  new  legs,  tlieir 
ability  to  walk  without  crutches,  and 
all  tiie  attention  they  were  getting.  I 
was  happy  for  their  brief  moment  of 
joy,  but  i was  also  sad  because  I had 
seen  this  all  before.  The  children 
would  go  back  to  then-  village,  their 
little  bodies  would  continue  to  grow 
and  their  artificial  limbs  would  no 
longer  fit  There  would  be  no  place 
for  them  to  go  to  have  new  ones 
built,  or  they  wouldn’t  have  the 
money.  The  program  we  were  devel- 
oping for  El  Salvador  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  need.  Just  as  it  is  in 
every  country  with  land  mines. 

There  is  no  joy  to  killing  either  a 
soldier  or  a civilian.  In  the  Jewish 
Seder  there  is  a passage  the  leader 
reads  that  says,  "Our  rabbis  taught 
When  the  Egyptian  armies  were 
drowning  in  toe  sea,  the  Heavenly 
Hosts  broke  out  in  songs  of  jubila- 
tion. God  silenced  them  and  said, 
’My  creatures  are  perishing,  and 
you  sing  praises?'” 

Imagine  how  He  must  feel  about 
collateral  damage.  > 

Frederick  Downs, -who  lost  his  left- . .• 
! arm  to  a land  mine  during  the  - ; 
Vietnam  war,  is  director  of  the 
Veterans  Administration's  prosthetic . 


Stopped  on  a mine,  in  bis.l  | and  sensory  aids  service. 


-Michael  A.  Fletcher. 


' 40  percent  of  tfa  genefo)  population 
resfonfod  similarly,  . , 1 
; , toe.  same  ftm?.  almost  43  pep 

icent  of  the  iblfoKs  foid  police  brutal- 
ity and,  haifosmept  are  ., serious 
■problems  wiyfog  toey  Ifc,  a fafaf 
.shared -by  only  }3,  percent, of. the, 


I being  frustrated  .both,  1 -with  being , 
: folihe,  Yjotims  ^ frustrated  with , 
! the  npfccft  and  crfoilpal  justice  qfa-.i 
Item,  she,  paid,,..  ... 

t ,,In  addition  to  .crifnp,,  foe  poll j re- 
| sufa  also  reflected  wide  differqnpe«,  i 
! between  African  Anjericanq.  jand  toe 
| general  population  fa  otoer  Issues,  1 
i including  schopj. vouchers,. aqd  ,re;., 
veiled, differences,  as  well,  between, 
'.tfa,,, altitudes,' of  1 , ayeragei  Africaru 


they., were  forfa 


Btitutionai  amendment  allowing- fon, 

| school  1 prayer, . which  also  la  widely . 
; opposed  by  black,  lawmakers;  . And  1 
almost,  three  In,,  four  -black . rqspqn- 
ident8,.Baid  they  favored  life,  aenr: 
| tepqqs  for,  people  convicted  of,tfrree> 
violent  Primes-.  .1...!  ....Hi;  I . 
I reetstrikes-and.-iyo.q’  re-put" , 
legislation  ;has,;been.  enacted,  in; 
mqny  states,  .but:  it,  fas  ,been  critjr. 
ci?e{J , by  many  African-American  . 
rsuand  otoersi  who ifeel. that! 
are,  disproportionately  >afc 


tt  was  enacted,  it  applied 
to  all  felonies,  pot  just  violent  faime. 

.fWbetoer-  that  .la  out  of  .touch  or 
nofc  I,  don't  know.,  J dpn’t  think  so," , 
[said  Eddie.  president  of i 

ithe. center.  -There)  are  ^ma,  issue, 
:arsna;wnerd , black  Jeadera. need  to 
’listen  a ; Jiitls:  -more  .^fossly  • to  • tfair  1 
Icondtitewte.r-.M.  ',  u,(i.  .«• 
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The  Great  Outdoors 


As  summer  approaches, 

Dennis  Drabelle  looks 
at  the  season’s  crop  of 
environmental  titles 


THE  GUIDING  spirit  of  David 
Quanunen’s  magnificent  new 
book.  The  Song  of  the 
Dodo:  Island  Biogeography  in 
an  Age  of  Extinctions  (Scribner, 
$32.50),.  is  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
who  anticipated  Darwin's  discovery 
of  natural  selection  only  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  better-connected 
naturalist.  Wallace  also  spent  eight 
years  exploring  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago (today’s  Indonesia)  and  pub- 
lished Island  Life,  "the  first  nuyor 
compendium  of  island  biogeo- 
graphy,"in  1880. 

Evolution  makes  itself  known 
with  vivid  clarity  on  islands,  Quam- 
nien  argues.  In  Indonesia,  Wallace 
discovered  species  that  were  allied 
to  but  significantly  different  from 
those  on  the  mainland  and  so 
gained  strong  evidence  that  the 
islanders  had  migrated  there  “in 
mainland  form"  and  then  evolved 
(as  opposed  to  being  plunked  down 
there  by  acts  of  special  creation). 
Although  Quammen  traveler!  widely 
in  the  course  of  his  information- 
gathering,  retracing  Wallace's  route 
through  Indonesia  plainly  engaged 
him  the  most. 

As  interpreted  by  Quanimm, 
Wallace’s  insights  ultimately  tran- 
scend. their  insular  origins,  The 
evolution  of  strange  species  on  is- 
lands," Quannnen  writes,  “is  a 
process  that,  once  illuminated,  casts 
light  onto  its  dark  double,  which  is 
the  ultimate  subject  of  this  book: 
the  extinction  of  species  in  a world 
that  has  been  hacked  to  pieces.” 
That  is,  when  habitats  are  frag- 
mented, species  can  be  isolated  on 
“islands"  (c.g.,  wildlife  refuges)  ton 
small  to  support  populations  with 
enough  genetic  variety  to  withstand 
such  hazards  as  simple  inbreeding 
and  sudden  catasti-ophe. 

For  many  years  the  author  of 
Outside  magazine's  “Natural  Acts" 


column.  Quanimen  has  pulled  off 
the  tricky  feat  of  stitching  great 
patches  of  complex  science  into  the 
quilt  of  a rattling  good  (and  true) 
adventure  tale.  Tin's  may  be  the 
finest  book  on  the  environment 
since  E.O.  Wilson's  Blophilia. 

Deserts  may  not  be  as  physically 
separate  from  us  as  islands,  but  they 
have  a similar  effect  on  our  imagina- 
tions. “As  the  smallest  North  Ameri- 
can desert,"  David  Darlington 
writes  in  The  Mojave:  A Portrait 
of  the  Definitive  American 
Desert  (Henry  Holt,  $25),  “the 
Mojave  seems  to  have  exerted  an 
outsized  influence  on  the  public 
imagination.”  And  recently  that 
desert,  which  stretches  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Las  Vegas,  has  also 
exerted  an  outsized  influence  on  the 
political  agenda.  After  a long  strug- 
gle, the  last  Congress  passed 
legislation  establishing  two  national 
parks  and  a national  preserve  there, 
only  to  have  an  appropriations 
committee  in  the  current  Congress 
vote  the  Park  Service  a single  dollar 
to  manage  them. 

Such  polarized  views  are  com- 
monplace in  the  stories  Darlington 
tells  — of  miners  and  preservation- 
ists. of  puerile  off-road  vehicle  users 
and  the  hapless  officials  obliged  to 
police  them,  of  flying-saucer  nuts 
and  holistic  healers  and  a man  who 
finds  conspiratorial  links  among 
bigwigs  named  George.  The  Mo- 
jave, indeed,  has  a way  of  playing 
host  to  offbeat  celebrities,  among 
lh tm  Maj.  Henry  Robert,  once 
stationed  at  a local  fort,  who  later 
wrote  Robert's  Rules  Of  Order,  and 
Pope  Shenoudn,  prelate  of  the  Coptic 
Church.  Although  Darlington  has 
only  scratched  the  Mojave’s  surface, 
he  has  written  a classy  introduction 
to  a most  colorful  place. 

^ No  less  colorful  is  Thurston 
Clarke’s  witty,  engaging  California 
Fault:  Searching  for  the  Spirit  of 
a State  Along  the  San  Andreas 
(Ballanline,  $24) . a travel  book  that. 
Like  the  fault,  slices  through  Califor- 
nia at  a diagonal.  Clarke  went  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  “starting  in 
the  small  north-coast  city  of  Eureka 
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and  ending  at  Bombay  Beach  on  die 
Salton  Sea."  En  route  he  encoun- 
tered people  even  more  squirrelly 
than  Darlington’s  Mojave's  denizens, 
including  a imn  whose  headaches 
seem  to  anticipate  earthquakes;  and 
Annie  V,  a 70-year-old  hippie  who 
took  that  alphabet-letter  surname 
only  because  otherwise  the  phone 
company  wouldn't  have  listed  her. 

The  fault  zone  (I'm  tempted  to 
call  it  tile  greater  fault)  comprises  a 
depressing  number  of  towns  domi- 
nated by  malls,  and  one  of  Clarke's 
dead-on  tirades  has  to  do  with  Hie 
nexus  between  shopping  and  sex.  “I 
followed  several . . . couples,  noting 
how  often  they  sealed  a purchase 
with  a sidewalk  kiss,  and  how  ns 
their  bags  became  heavier  and 
made  them  wobble  from  side  to  sitle 
like  refugees  off  a bont,  they  leaned 
against  one  another  more,  held 
hands,  hurried  purchases,  and 
spent  less  time  in  stores  but  bought 
more,  as  if  approaching  some  enn- 
suinerist  climax." 

Clarke  covers  some  development 
vs.  preservation  issues  and  sticks  in  . 
a sub-plot  about  a westering  ances- 
tor of  his.  whose  followers  mysteri- 


ously ditched  him  after  he  got  them 
safely  over  the  mountain  passes. 
But  mostly  California  Fault  is  a por- 
trait gallery  of  tlaky  iiersonalilies.  It 
gave  me  much  pleasure. 

1 opened  American  Nature 
Writing  1996  (Sierra  Club,  Sir, 
paperback),  edited  by  John  A.  Mur- 
ray, with  trepidation:  Something 
about  the  tide  and  the  publisher  put 
me  on  the  lookout  for  essays  in 
which  the  noble  author  takes  his  or 
her  exquisite  sensibility  for  a walk 
in  the  delicate  local  woods.  Ihippily, 
there  is  relatively  little  or  dial. 

JAMES  Kl.ICiO  writes  suspense- 
hilly  about  the  hornets  that 
built  a nest  into  a window  of  his 
house.  Gary  Nabhart  celebrates  n 
cactus  patch  that  has  continued  to 
grow  uni  ended  for  Win  years  since 
being  planted  by  Indians.  Robert 
I' inch  lakes  the  reader  on  an  outing 
to  save  pilot  whales  that  have 
beached  themselves  onshore  of 
Cape  Coil  Bay  (in  doing  so.  lie  gels 
"n  faceful  of  whale  breath,  and,  sur- 
prisingly. it  smelled  clean  and  fresh, 
like  the  smell  of  ozone  in  the  air 
nflera  storm"). 


u.  m..->  i ny.fK.H-  [ .-  nri$TOPHEn 

Nothing  nostalgic  «.r  sentimental 
about  Who  Owns  Hie  West?  (Mer- 
cury House-,  ol-l.'.ir,  paix-rhack), 
however.  In  this » olleciion  of  essays 
both  lyrical  and  hlmii,  William 
Kith  edge's  main  purpose  is  to  con- 
vince his  telli.w  Westerners  lint  the 
old  ethos  uf  consuming  the  land- 
scape in  boom-aiid-hiisl  binges  is 
passe.  “We  have  taken  the  West  for 
aboul  all  it  has  to  give,"  In-  writes. 
“We  have  lived  like  children,  taking 
and  taking  for  general  ions,  and  nuw 
that  childhood  is  over."  like  it  or 
not,  he  predicts,  most  of  die  West 
will  survive  on  tourism,  not  mining 
or  cal  lb --rat  ic-lijng. 

Amid  his  philosophizing  about 
the  West.  Killretlge  surveys  its 
writers,  including  i.ouisk  1,'Amour 
whose  novels  he  considers  farragos 
of  “lantasy."  and  that  keen  crafts- 
man Raymond  Carver,  whom  Kit* 
tredge  knew  and  raised  hell  with. 
Westerners.  In-  concludes,  IiikI  bol- 
ter start  telling  themselves  — and 
living  by  — new  stories.  “If  we  ig- 
nore tin-  changing  world,  aixl  slick 
to  some  story  loo  long,"  he-  writes, 
"we  are  likely  In  find  ourselves  in  a 
great  wreck.” 


Persevering  in  the  Promised  Land 


Jay  Mathews 

EAST  TO  AMERICA 
Korean  American  Life  Stories 
By  BalneH.  Kim  and  Bu -Young  YU 
Mew  Press.  386pp.  $25 

WHEN  I lived  in  and  wrote 
about  China,  Korea  seemed  a 
digression,  a cold  little  hard-luck 
country  that  would  never  amount  to 
much.  It  seemed  as  intrusive  and  ir- 
relevant as  a dish  of  kimclii  at  a 
roast  duck  banquet. 

Then  in  1980  ! moved  from  Bei- 
jing to  Los  Angeles.  There  were  a 
lot  of  people  from  Korea  in  South- 
ern California.  They  were1  revitalize 
big  the  public  schools,  remaking 
innei'-city  commercial  districts,  in- 
vigorating health  care  services  and 
politics  and  the  arts.  I recalled  that 
my  own  family  traced  its  origins  to  a 
cold  little  hard-luck  country,  an  is- 
land just  west  of  England  that  had 
suffered  similarly  from  invasion  and 
division  and  famine  and  war. 

I counted  surnames  in  the  fresh- 
man register  of  my  son’s  college. 1 
There  were  19  Kims  studying  along- 
side just  three  Joneses  and  four 
Smiths.  My  son  made  n close  friend, 
Bryant  Park,  a wonderful  boy  who1  • 
is  now  a freshman  at  Johns  Hopkins 


University.  His  father  and  mother, 
both  Korean  immigrants,  seemed  to 
be  more  conscientious  citizens  and 
parents tl tan  [was. 

1 had  many  questions,  among 
them  why  sentiments  like  those  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  would  as 
likely  annoy  as  please  the  Korean 
Americans  I was  admiring.  This 
irresistible  collection  of  oral  histo- 
nes provides  many  answers.  The 
Korean  diaspora,  sadly  made  news- 
worthy by  the  1992  Los  Angeles 
riots,  emerges  here  as  no  American 
fairy  tale,  despite  the  inclination  of 
Americans  like  me  to  make  it  so. 

Elaine  M.  Km  and  Eui-YoungYu 
provide  much  color  and  depth, 
somewhat  flattened  in  spots  by  the 
* heavy  editing  that  some  of  the  raped 
interviews  apparently  required. 
They  also  wait  too  loug  to  explain  a 
key  term,  sa-i-gu,  Korean  for  April’ 
29,  the  first  day  of  the  riots.  Nonethe- 
less, the  stories  shine.  Rarely  does  a' 
book  cut  so  quickly  into  the  heart  of 
an  immigrant  community. 

__  The  first  significant  group  of 
Koreans  to  reach  American  terri- 
tory were  welcomed  as  part  of  what 
inow  seems,  nearly  b century  later, 
■to  be  an  unforgivably  shabby1 
; scheme  — the  Hawaiian  silgar  plan- 
tation owners’  plot  to  quash  Japan- 


ese laborers'  rebellion  against  bad 
wages  and  working  conditions  by 
bringing  in  compliant  Koreans  to  re- 
place them.  Between  1902  and  1905 
about  7,000  Koreans,  almost  all 
men.  came  to  Hawaii. 

That  flow  ended  when  Japan  took 
full  control  of  Korea  in  1905  as  a 
result  of  its  victory  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  Tokyo's  rule  of  Korea 
was  full  of  horrors,  and  eventually 
led  to  the  outburst  of  Korean  immi- 
grants to  America  after  W6rld  War  II. 

KtM,  a professor  of  Asian  Ameri- 
can studies  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley, ' and  Yu,  a 
professor  of  sociology  at  California 
State  University,  Los  Angeles,  let  40 
Korean-Americans,  including  them- 
selves, tell  how  this  happened.  It  is 
difficult  to  stop  reading  after  the 
first  Btory,  the  odyssey  of  K.W.  Lee 
from  bitter  and  terrified  Japanese 
'kamikaze  trainee  to  wise-cracking, 
i award-winning  American  newspaper 
importer  and  editor. 

There  are'  tales  qf  a teenage  gang 
member  in  a neighborhood ' near 
Los  Angeles  International ' Airport, 
of  a gay  AIDS  wdH&r  in  Koreatolvu, 
of  a college  student  adopted  as  a 
child  by  d white  couple  through  the 
famous  Holt  agency,  find 'of  ana* 


sorlniciit  or  Americans  win.  (ell  how 
they  built  lives  out  of  imiliing  but  a 
willingness  to  work  Ifi  hours  a day. 

Assumptions  and  stereotypes 
evaporate.  'Hie  linage  of  Korenn- 
Aiikrrican  shipowners  shooting  at 
African-American  looters  in  1992 
loses  focus  when  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  people  who  remember  tlmt 
Africaii-Ainc-ricans  gave  Koreans 
the  warmest  welcomes  in  the  195ns. 
Often  dozens  of  members  of  n 
Korean  family  came  solely  because 
of  one  black  soldier’s  decision  to 
bring  home  a Korean  wife. 

It  seems  romantic  to  middle-class 
Americans  jaded  by  welfare-fraud 
stories  to  hear  of  Korean  PhDs 
willing  to  run  convenience  stores 
just  to  get  a foothold  in  America. 
This  book  illuminates  the  grit  of 
these  people,'  but  also  shows  the 
emotional  and  familial  cost, 

Alexander  Hull,  a young  busi- 
nessman with  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Irvine  and 
; Harvard,  changed  the  spelling  of 
his  name  from  Hoii  because  it  was 
so  often  mispronounced.  He  re- 
ceived A’s  in  school  while  spending 
hours  each  day  helping  his  parents 
run  a series  6f  small  businesses.  At 
the  end  of  his  story  he  is  nearly  33. 
proiid  of  his  parents,  happy  with  his 
accdmplishriteiua,  but  finding  him- ' 
:self  wondering,  with  some  excite- 
ment, how  to  cfeate  S life.  He  was 


mil  allowed  hi  dad*  while  growing 
up.  His  lullin'  said.  "Study  hard 
now;  after  ycui'vo  finished  studying, 
you'll  have  plenty  of  wuinrn  to 
el  muse  from." 

The  hardest,  sharpest  Korcan- 
Amcriciiii  alloy  is  forged  by  U.  Foul 
Kim,  tin*  highest-ranking  Korenn- 
Anierican  in  the  I. us  Angeles  Police 
Department  and  an  eyewitness  to 
the  tragedy  of  1992.  He  grumbles 
aboul  KureaiiAmericans  who 
stereotype  other  Americans  wlille 
they  are  being  stereotyped.  He  coin; 
plains  of  Korean  Americans  who 
drink  loo  much,  make  money  in  the 
sex  industry  mid  don’t  teach  their 
children  independence. 

"They're  very  fatalistic,”  he  says. 
“They  think  it’s  hopeless,  that  Kop 
cans  are  hopeless  dingalingsiwho 
should  be  occupied  by  other  people. 
They  Ihink  they  should  kiss  up  to., 
big-power  people,  that  that's,  how. 
you  get  ahead.” 

Yet  when  they  act  on  a good  ide& , 
he  admits,  they  are  remarkable. 
Kim  said  he  did  not  like  the  idea  ofa,, 
big  Korean  peace  march  after  the,, 
riots.  A thousand  terrible 
could  have  happened.  But  instead HI:: 
went  well,  and  afterward,  "fh# 
cleaned  the  whole  place  'i|p^  ijwMs 1 
ing  the  park.  Does  anybody ‘ldw$ -j 
this?  I have  never,  never  s^eh  3$ hf ; 
body  do  this  kind  of  thing,  ^;^;  j 
whole  police  career.” 
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JUK  power  takeovers  blocked 


Simon  Beavla  and  Chris  Barrie 


THE  British  government  halted 
a growing  rebellion  among 
senior  Tory  rightwingers  last 
week  when  it  ignored  the  advice  of 
its  own  civil  servants  and  the  Mo- 
nopolies Commission  to  block  two 
sensitive  electricity  industry 
takeovers  worth  $6.8  billion. 

In  a move  which  stunned  the  in- 
dustry and  the  City,  winiru*  r** ' 
$1.5  billion  Shares  the 

Tt«ue  Secretary,  Ian  Laug,  said  that 
plans  by  National  Power  and  Power- 
Gen  to  take  over  two  regional  elec- 
tricity companies  would  damage 
consumers  and  should  be  blocked. 

The  decision  was  widely  seen  as  a 
bid  to  call  a halt  to  the  tide  of 
takeovers  that  has  engulfed  the  sec- 
tor in  the  past  year.  Mr  Lang  has 
also  faced  complaints  from  the  Con- 
servative party’s  leading  rightwing 
dissidents.  John  Redwood  and  Nor- 
man Lamont,  that  to  allow  the  bids 
to  proceed  would  crush  competition 
and  damage  privatisation. 

The  decision  means  that  National 
Power  will  not  be  able  to  proceed 
with  its  $3.4  billion  bid  for  the 
Maidenhead-based  regional  elec- 


tricity company.  Southern  Electric. 
Its  smaller  rival,  PowerGen,  will  not 
be  able  to  relaunch  its  $2.9  billion 
bid  for  Midlands  Electricity. 

The  electricity  regulator,  con- 
sumer groups,  Labour  and  Tory 
rightwingers  had  come  together  in 
an  unlikely  alliance  to  warn  that  al- 
lowing power  station  operators  to 

own  the  companies  wh;.^  -r”  “Ml j 

distrihii^r-^enocally  would  lead 
f-rtnne  exploitation  of  consumers. 

But  the  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  (MMC)  argued,  in  a 
report  released  by  Mr  Lang  last 
week,  that  the  mergers  should  be 
allowed  to  go  through  with  some 
limited  controls. 

Mr  Lang  said  that  while  there 
was  nothing  "inherently  objection- 
able" in  companies  both  generating 
and  selling  power,  “there  would  be 
significant  detriments  to  competi- 
tion if  these  mergers  proceed"  in 
the  current  state  of  the  market. 

Widespread  criticism  that  the 
move  was  politically  motivated  ap- 
peared to  be  backed  up  by  the  emer- 
gence of  key  evidence  given  to 
MMC  by  Mr  Ling’s  own  civil  ser- 
vants, extracts  of  which  are  carried 
in  the  commission's  report.  An 


annexe  of  the  report  shows  that  the 
Electricity  Directorate  of  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Industry  had 
raised  few,  if  any.  objections. 

Civil  servants  argued  that  ade- 
quate safeguards  could  be  put  in 
place  to  ensure  that  competition 
was  not  harmed  and  cnnM-1— **“»e 
jn  th*>  «-n4  warm. 

Although  Labour  welcomed  the 
decision  to  block  the  bids,  it  said 
government  policy  over  the  power 
sector  was  so  confused  that  the 
entire  industry  should  be  subjected 
to  a fail  MMC  inquiry. 

Its  energy  spokesman.  John  Bat- 
tle, accused  Mr  Lang  of  "lurching 
from  one  policy  to  the  next  without 
any  consideration  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  long  term,  sustained  com- 
petition”. 

With  an  American  utility,  the 
Atlanta-based  Southern  Company, 
poised  to  launch  an  $12.8  billion  bid 
for  National  Power,  it  is  clear  that 
Mr  Lang  found  himself  under 
mounting  pressure  from  Tory 
rightwingers  to  cool  the  takeover 
frenzy.  By  blocking  last  week's  bids, 
he  hopes  to  send  a political  message 
to  overseas  utilities  Hint  further 
takeover  bids  are  not  welcome. 


His  concern  is  understandable 
with  an  election  looming.  The  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  offer  consumers 
lower  prices  through  the  pressures 
of  competition.  Generation  is  crucial 
to  cutting  power  prices  because  it 
accounts  for  52  per  cent  of  those 
prices,  according  to  the  Centre  for 
the  Study  of  Regulated  Industries. 
For  consumers,  the 

tower  iw*** **  num  sharper  competi- 
lon  is  enticing,  but  far  off.  To  date 
they  have  won  few  gains  compared 
with  the  benefits  passed  to  share- 
holders. 

• Die  Government  is  considering 
smoothing  the  path  of  nuclear  pri- 
vatisation by  giving  the  industry  a 
dividend  dowry  of  up  to  $150  mil- 
lion funded  by  the  taxpayer  so  that 
it  can  offer  a guaranteed  pay-out  to 
shareholders. 

The  move  comes  amid  growing 
concern  in  Whitehall  that,  without 
pay-outs  funded  by  the  taxpayer,  in- 
vestors will  lake  fright  at  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  nuclear  industry. 

The  banking  syndicate  appointed 
to  market  the  flotation  was  also 
meeting  this  week  to  agree  mi  offi- 
cial valuation  for  the  reactors.  The 
Government's  earlier  estimates  of 
$3.9  billion  will  be  cut  to  $3  billion  at 
the  most  following  problems  at  all 
but  one  of  the  seven  advanced  gas- 
cooled  reactors. 


Auf  Wiedersehen 
to  a pet  project? 


y 
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The  collapse  of  monetary 
union  may  be  a painful 
out  necessary  step  on  the 
road  back  to  economic 
sanity,  says  Larry  Elliott 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl 

has  been  around  for  so  long 
that  he  can  doubtless  recall 
the  last  time  withdrawal  from  Eu- 
rope was  a serious  proposition  in 
Britain.  But  even  the  seen-it-all, 
done-it-all  Chancellor  may  have 
been  shocked  by  the  briefing  he  got 
from  John  Major  at  Downing  Street 
this  week. 

Mad  cows  and  vanishing  fish 
have  breathed  new  life  into  a move- 
ment that  has  never  given  up  hope 
that  the  1972  decision  to  join  the 
Common  Market  will  some  day  be 
reversed,  and  that  is  now  stronger 
than  it  has  been  for  years. 

Most  of  the  running  on  Europe  is 
being  made  by  the  right,  but  the 
left's  Eurosceptics  are  also  quietly 
marshalling  their  troops,  with  a new 
Publication,  There  Is  An  Alternative 
(Campaign  for  an  Independent 
Britain,  £4.50),  outlining  what  life 
might  be  like  outside  monetary 
union.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
preface  to  the  book  was  penned  by 
Norman  Lamont,  an  indication  that 
the  awkward  squads  of  both  ends  of 
the  political  spectrum  are  finding 
common  ground. 

Mr  Lamont  was  the  first  senior. 
Conservative  to  put  his  head  above 
the  parapet  and  suggest  that  there 
might  be  circumstances  in  which 
Britain  would  have  to  leave  the 
European  Union.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  others  who  agree  with  the 
farmer  Chancellor  when  he  says  he 
cannot  "pinpoint  a angle  concrete 
economic  advantage  that  unambigu- 
ously comes  to,  this  country  be-,, 
cause  of  our  membership". 

The  reason  Eurosceptics  are  bapk 
in  business  is  quite  simple.  Die 
Project  ■—  as  enthusiasts  for  closer 


integration  pul  it  — is  in  trouble.  Se- 
rious trouble.  The  current  row  over 
who  governs  Britain  is  not  really 
about  beef  or  fish;  it's  about  eco- 
nomics. 

The  problem  is  summed  up  by  a 
famous  quote  from  Walter  Hallstein. 
the  first  president  of  the  European 
Commission:  'The  business  of  the 
Community  is  not  business  but  poli- 
tics.” The  Brussels  mind-set  has  not 
changed.  Economic  conditions  have. 

The  orthodox  view  is  that  follow- 
ing the  Maastricht  treaty  to  the  let- 
ter is  perfectly  compatible  with 
eating  into  Europe's  jobless  total.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory,  cutting  public 
spending  to  reduce  deficits  and  debt 
will  lead  to  lower  inflation  and 
cheaper  money,  thereby  unleashing 
a tidal  wave  of  investment  Subse- 
quently, locking  currencies  together 
and  handing  control  of  monetary 
policy  to  a European  Central  Bank 
will  provide  stability,  lower  transac- 
tion costs  and  put  those  nasty  cur- 
rency speculators  in  their  place. 

This  argument  — weak  even 
when  it  was  formulated  during  the 
inflationary  upswing  at  the  end  of 
toe  1980s  — looks  even  more 
threadbare  now.  Europe  is  suffering 
from  Weak  domestic  demand,  prin- 
cipally in  consumption  and  invest- 
ment, so  now  is  hardly  the  ideal 
time  to  slash  public  spending  and 
raise  taxes.  Indeed,  the  proselytisers 
for  a single  currency  have  all  but 
stopped  making  an  economic  case 
and  now  dwell  on  the  political  rami- 
fications if  “toe  Project"  founders. 

Paris  and  Bonn  insist  that  mone- 
tary union  must  go  ahead  because 
the  alternative  will  be  an  unravelling 
of  the  integration  process  and  the 
threat  of  rising  nationalism.  (Actu- 
ally, toe  opposite  is  the  case.  Die 
single  currency  project,  if  tested  to 
destruction,  will  lead  to  greater 
poverty  and  economic  alienation, 
and  act  as  a breeding  ground  for 
every  tinpot  xenophobe.  across  Eu- 
rope.) But  doubts  fa-e  setting  in. . , 

In  January  this  year,  Jacques  San- 


Major  and  Kohl  after  their  London  meeting  this  week 


ter,  president  of  toe  European  Com- 
mission, and  Lamberto  Dini.  presi- 
dent of  the  European  Council, 
declared  that  the  Commission  would 
make  a priority  of  issuing  Union 
bonds  to  co-finance  TYans-European 
Networks  (TENs).  Diis  was  a signif- 
icant departure  for  Mr  Santer.  The 
idea  of  providing  a Europe-wide  Key- 
nesian boost  had  first  been  agreed 
at  the  Edinburgh  summit  of  1992, 
but  had  been  allowed  to  lapse.  In- 
deed. in  a lengthy  correspondence 
with  Labour  MEP  Ken  Coates,  Mr 
Santer  steadfastly  denied  that  slash- 
ing budget  deficits  to  hit  an  arbitary 
target  would  have  deflationary  impli- 
cations. It  was,  he  argued,  predi- 
cated on  a simplistic  Keynesian 
model  of  toe  economy  that  had  been 
rebutted  in  analysis  by  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

The  shift  of  emphasis  indicates 
that  Mr  Santer  has  started  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  toe  Maas- 
tricht blueprint.  Certainly  people  like 
Mr  Coates  aqd  toe  former  Labour 
MP  Stuart  Holland  believe  that  the, 
argument  may  be  inching  their  way. 

Last  week  at  a conference  in  Flo- 
rence, Mr  Holland  argued  strongly 
that  a European  investment  fund  fi- 
nanced by  Union  bonds  could  help 
lift  Europe  out  of  recession.  The 
Union  bonds  would  not  count  as 
debt  for  toe  member  states,  so 
would  not  show  up  in  the  Maastricht 
convergence  criteria  but,  by  financ- 
ing the  TENs  and  helping  small  aiid 


medium-sized  enterprises,  would 
provide  a much-needed  boost  to  in- 
vestment spending. 

Mr  Holland  says  that  the  fund, 
although  currently  small,  could  ex- 
pand to  60  billion  ecu  and  have  an 
important  macro-economic  impact, 
particularly  in  the  regions,  which 
could  circumvent  national  govern- 
ments by  applying  direct  to  Brus- 
sels for  finance. 

There  is  one  big  problem  with 
this  idea:  the  Germans  will  not  wear 
it  If  they  are  cutting  back  public 
spending  by  DM30  billion  to  hit  toe 
Maastricht  convergence  criteria, 
they  are  damned  if  they  will  allow 
Keynesian  pump-priming  by  the 
back  door.  Theo  Waigel,  Germany’s 
finance  minister,  is  fond  of  quoting 
John  Major:  “If  it  isn't  hurting,  it 
isn’t  working." 

That  quote  came  back  to  haunt 
Mr  Major,  and  it  may  do  the  same  to 
Mr  Waigel.  For  some,  the.  idea  that 
a cathartic  collapse  of  monetary 
union  is  necessary  before  Europe 
can  return  to  economic  sanity  Is  too 
frightening  , to  contemplate.  But  It 
may  be  necessary. 

Just  as  Fr$nbe  eqjoyed  stronger 
growth  than  Germany  before  it  sank 
Into  tiie  permafrost  of  perpetual 
deflation,  so  Britain  has  been  better 
off  outside  (he  ERM.  If  others  want 
to  embrace  toe  ecopomio  inadiiessl 
of  monetary  unioq,  wig  should  wpye 
them  goodbye  and  wlsh  them  good 
luck.  They  will  need  it  ■ V'.".  . 


In  Brief 


CHINA  and  Swire  Pacific 
have  agreed  a carve-up  of 
Hong  Kang’s  lucrative  aviation 
industry.  In  return  for  an  in- 
creased Chinese  share  in  r 
Pacific  " — 1 *»»«gon  Air,  the 
state-owned  China  National 
Aviation  Corp  has  abandoned 
plans  to  launch  its  own  Hong 
Kong-based  carrier. 


CANADIAN  media  tycoon 
Conrad  Black  has  launched 
another  bid,  at  n higher  price,  to 
take  full  control  of  the  Telegraph 
newspaper  group. 


FLEJCTECH,  the  British  cable 
and  satellite  TV  programmer, 
announced  a tie-up  with  media 
groups  Sony  and  Time  Warner  to 
launch  n satellite  channel  for 
Latin  America.  Muiido  Ole  will 
face  stiff  competition  from  a joint 
venture  formed  by  Rupert 
Murdoch's  News  Corporation  to 
broadcast  to  the  region. 


A FALL  of  more  than  4 per 
cent  in  Fiat's  share  price  in  a 
rising  market  was  explained 
when  the  company  announced 
that  pre-tax  profits  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  were  down  to 
•164  billion  lire  ($281  million). 


THE  European  Commission 
has  blocked  Lonrliu  and 
Gcncor  from  merging  their  plat- 
inum operations  and  warned 
that  Anglo  American  will  run 
into  similar  difficulties  if  it  takes 
control  of  Lonrho.  Between 
them,  the  three  companies  con- 
trol 90  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
platinum  reserves. 


FORD  Motor  Company  faces  a 
bill  of  up  to  $870  million  as 
the  American  car  maker  moves 
to  replace  Ignition  switches  in 
8.7  million  cars  and  trucks. 

Ford  said  replacing  the  switches, 
which  may  short-circuit  and 
catch  fire  even  when  the  engine 
is  switched  off,  is  estimated  to 
be  about  $ 100  per  vehicle. 


Elizabeth  forsyth,  the 
former  Asll  Nadir  aide  con- 
victed last  month  of  handling 
$568,000  of  stolen  PoUy  Peck 


money,  is  to  launch  an  immedi- 
ate appeal  after  being  jailed  for 
five  years  at  the  Old  Bailey. 


ii iii iii  i ii  —i 

Storing  rataa 

Starting  rata* 

April  SB 

April  22 

Auiirana 

1 .9168-1.9181 

1. 9127-1. 9106 

Auiiria. 

10.13t18.1B 

. 16.11-16.12 

Belgium 

47.25-47.36 

47.08-47:14 

Canada 

2.0651-2.0570 

2 .0580-2 .0697 

beranark 

S.B4-S.86 

5. 63-0. 64 

Franco 

7.74.7.75  , 

7.78-7.75 

Germany 

2 1204 1 -2.2964 

2.2907-2.2625 

Hong  Kong 

11.68-11.07 

11.89-11.70 

Inland 

0.9660 -0. 0671 

0.90?  1-0.9885 

Its If 

2,355-2.368 

2.343-2,346 

Japan 

1S7.71-i57.91 

181.06-161.24 

NatlHrianda 

2.6685-2.6898 

26817-2,6644 

New  Zealand 

2. 1952-2. 1987 

2.2031-2.2084 

Norway 

906-9.07 

,9.84-9.88 

Portugal 

234.9S-235.22 

234.87-234.94 

Spain 

190.56-190.72 

190.42-19080 

Swsdan 

10.17-10.18 

10.13-10.16 

Switzerland 

1.8573-1 .8569 

1.8631-18662 

USA , 

1^083-1.6002, 

1,6109-1.51 10 

ECU  . 

1.2209-1.2220 

Mat  down  MSai|WdM.fTii«b . 

OiMiapn8f4B«18MftW.  . ■. 
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Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

UNIVERSITY  POST 


AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana 

Botswana 


Botswana 
. Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 
Botswana 

West  Indies  (Jamaica) 
West  Indies  (Jamaica) 

West  Indies  (Trinidad) 
We9t  Indies  (Trinidad) 
West  Indies  (Trinidad) 
AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide 

La  Troba  (Melbourne) 
Sydney 
HONG  KONG 
Hong  Kong  Baptist  link 


P Educational  Technology 
L Library  & Information  Systems 
L Mathematics  Education 
AP  Physical  Education.  Health  & Recreation 

P Hiysiai  GrograSivHsal11' S n“realto" 

L Human  Geography 
L Environmental  Quality 
L Climatology 
P Economics 

L Social  Studies  Education 
P Banking  & International  Finance 
P Organisation  Behavlour/Human  Resource  Mot 
L/AL  Mathematics 
L/AL  Computer  Science 
Campus  Librarian/Deputy  Librarian 

SL/L  Anatomy  & Histology 
Chair  In  Zoology 
P/AP  Physiotherapy 

P/AP  Social  Work 


■ * ■ * rmr  social  worn 


Hong  Kong  UST 

Untv.  Hong  Kong 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Canterbury 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

Otago  (Dunedin) 

Otago  (Dunedin) 


Miuynvaiiv  nauiuiuyy 

Vice  President  for  Research  and  Development 
L Anatomy 

L Chemical  & Materials  Engineering 
L Pulp  & Paper  Engineering 
L Education  & Science 
L Statistics 

L Computer  Science  (Experimental) 

L Computer  Science  (Image  Processing) 

SL/L  Sports  Science 
L Sociology 

SL/L  Restorative  Dentistry 
SL/L  Tourism 
L Zoology  (River  Ecology) 


PACIFIC 

£apUfl  ^Bw  0ufnM>  AP/SUL  Food  Technology 


■ »■  — uuniqqj 

skeeess  isrsir z 
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S "'l  SLA  Commctn/Etactronlc/PowBr Control  Systems  W4 

smi  Communication  Systems  ™ 

Efsjffl  ssasa"-  5 
SRSES5  SBKS?“«  5 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD  W4< 

25U;  Vacancies  In  Economics 

Vacancies  in  English  Language  & Literature  W4' 
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llirlhnr  Hifllikio  ni  >i  a«.^  . .. 
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REF.  NO. 

W44907 

W44908 

W44917 

W44923 

W44924 

W44925 

■</  % dlVIQ 

W44927 

W44928 

W44959 

W44960 

W44961 

W44962 

W44909 

W44910 

W44911 

W44915 

W44930 

W44932 

W44933 

W44931 

W44958 

W4492B 

W44934 

W44935 

W44936 

W44937 

W44938 

W44939 

W44940 

W44918 

W44920 

W44921 

W44922 

W44941 

W44942 

W44943 

W44844 

W44945 

W44946 

W44947 

W44948 

W44949 

W44950 

W44951 

W44952 

W44953 

W44954 

W44956 

W440S8 

W44957 


W44912 

W44913 


SHeas-HaSgSSMj^^jR 


SENIOR  LECTURES/LECTURER  | 

Required  u the  Inarinitc  iif  Population  Srudiui,  a sdr-financing  centra 
.™"  [l'c  Llnr^’crsity,  with  cflfeu  fhim  i September  1996  for  3 rears 
iturnll)-.  Candidates  should  hare  UK  and/nr  imemaiional  cuofcnce 
in  The  application  oTsocial  sdcnce  research  and  training  in  improving 
the  use  and  prorision  nt  family  planning  and  allied  reproductive 
*r,lccs-  Salary «n  xhc  Lecturer  xtk  £15,I54-£19,848  nr  nn 
die  Senior  Lecturer  scale  £27.747431,357  P.a.  (under  renew). 

Ddunniu'vi  ftom  Piminnd,  Kniwniry  of  Exeter,  £«rer  EX4  4QI;IJK 

+44(01392)  263100  ure.malPcrauimcl8creKr.oc.uk  quoting 

rctacncc  nu.  4069.  Closing  date:  13  May  1996. 

Promoting  Exailmer  in  Education  &Remnb 
Equal  Opportunities  Employer 


/EXETER 


Out  of  Print  books 
English  and  U.S 

Found  and  seat 
worldwide.  A Helpful 
and  efficient  service 
with  no  search  fees 
sod  no  obligation. 
Write,  fax  or  phone 
with  your  wants. 
Caroline  Hartl^  Oookwareh 

CheateffleM,  EnaUnd  gdi  ruR 
TWIta. +441240  558481  ■ 

emaQtl01707.8Baeompuserv.conj 


To  place  your  Advertisement 
Tel  +44  (0)  101  834  8080 
or 

Fax  +44  (0)  101  830  4430 
' The  Guardian  Weekly, 

164  Dsansgate. 
Manchester  M60  2RR 
England 


guardian^ 


MULTIDISCIPLINARY  RESEARCH  CENTRE  (MRC) 
LIFE  SCIENCES  DIVISION 

Professor/Associate 

Professor 

5n,qv“:?™ -^;aPh  D or  8quiv,alent  trainin9  from  a recognised 

beyond  the  Ph^rov*?,*iBt  03St  6 y0ars  0xP.erience  in  R & D 

proposals,  research  reports’  andpublicmil?™^9  °f  rasaareh 
nais.  re*nu table  jour- 

Job  description:  Research  in  fields  relatod  to  life  sciences 
particularly  those  that  enjoy  high  priority  within  Namibia's 
ecological  and  socio-economic  setting  i.e.  marina  and  fresh 
water  fisheries  aquaculture,  agroforestry,  veterinary,  medical 
sciences  and  biotechnology;  acting  as  head  of  the  Life 

CommittBD,VIS|'°,n^f  "1C  as  wel1  as  the  Manassment 
Committee,  related  admin  duties;  teaching  and  guiding 

research  activities  of  students  within  the  relevant  faculties. 
Date  of  assumption  of  duties:  As  soon  as  possible. 

Closing  data:  10  May  1996. 

Contact  person: 

Ms  Dolly  Nashandih-Endjambi  at 09-264-61 -206-3101. 

Univf9rsitY  of  Namibia  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  the  following  fringe  benefits:  • pension  fund/or  gra- 

huty  scheme  • medical  aid  scheme  • annual  bonus  • housing 
scheme*  generous  leave  privileges  • relocation  expenses. 

Non-Nanubian  citizens  may  be  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renew- 
able  contract  period. 

Applicatjon  procedure:  Applications  in  writing,  accompanied 

roC“r"CUjT  TB’  0iyinfl  ful1  details  of  Present  salarv  notch, 
“r6me,nt  da*e-  earliest  available  date  when  duty  can  be 
assumed  and  including  three  referees  should 
be  submitted  to:  The  Head,  Recruitment  and 
Selection,  University  of  Namibia,  Private  Bag 
13301,  Windhoek,  Namibia.  Preliminary  tele- 
graphic applications  may  be  made  via  telex 
56-727  or  fax  to  09-264-61  -206-3843. 


_ S5318/P87S 

Job  Announcement 

Finance  & Administration  Manager,  Namibia 

WlSk  Neml™a  ^ & AdmMs,rallon  Tho  posHion  13 

Putlog: 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Party  Diana  riimrj*  ™ 

~ ~ tsssssss 

and  financial  ai^rlenca^tteMt'inrea  vaara08  tf'PA  'S  r’™10™11,  Sev0n  r00™  a*0***®** 
supervision.  Famlliarlly  with  USAID  rauWonTfo  mtaT  '1 SUCCSSS,ul  pra|0cl  ™nagamertarf 

H^rnm  Da^KoTiaso'aAth  m re‘Ume  by  ma"  *0:  World  Wlldl,,s  F“,!d, 

OR  TELEPHONE  INQUIRE8,  PLEASE  2 h 8 ' N'A"  W“hlnfllon’  DC  a0037'  NO  FAX 


T ATI?1?T  Memorial  service  for 

WR  (Bill)  Lee 

lhem«iyolheroi^M||i,M|K^^fJ;„^r,;^^  work,  either  In  lansungs  teaditat « ^ 
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WWF  - World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature  International,  the  world's 
largest  and  most  experienced  Independent  conservation 
organisation  Is  seeking  to  recruit  a 

PROGRAMME  DIRECTOR/ 
CHARGEE)  DE  PROGRAMME 

for  its  conservation  programme  in  Madagascar 

Based  in  our  Programme  Office  In  Antananarivo,  Madagascar, 
the  Programme  Dlrector/Charg6(e)  de  Programme  will  work 
alongside  the  Honorary  WWF  Representative  In  leading  and 
managing  a large  multi-disciplinary  conservation  programme. 

The  main  responsibilities  off  this  position  aret 

• Management  of  the  conservation  and  development 
programme  working  with  several  International  donor 
agencies. 

• Coordination  of  all  technical  activities,  Including  the 
monitoring  of  strategic  and  operational  plans. 

• Development  of  policy  work  and  applied  research  on 
biodiversity  Issues. 

• Maintenance  and  further  development  of  the  excellent 
relations  that  WWF  en)oys  with  Its  government  and  non- 
governmental partners. 

The  requirements  aret 

• A graduate  degree  In  an  environmental  science. 

■ At  least  10  years'  post-graduate  field  experience  with  a 
strong  background  In  conservation  In  developing  countries. 

• At  least  5 years’  senior  management  experience  with  proven 
leadership  and  interpersonal  skills. 

• Proven  analytical  and  problem  solving  skills. 

• Fluency  In  both  French  and  English. 

• Diplomatic  skills  and  cultural  sensitivity,  as  well  as  a passion 
for  nature  are  Important  assets  for  this  position. 

If  you  are  Interested,  please  send  your  application  with  full 
Curriculum  Vitae  to  Effle  Blanchard,  Human  Resources 
Department.  WWF  International,  Av.  du  Mont  Blanc.  1 1 96 
Gland,  Switzerland. 

Tel:  +41  22  364  9306.  before  30  May  1996. 

WWF  Is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


St  CHRISTOPHER 


A BRITISH  SCHOOL  WHICH 
ENCOURAGES  INDIVIDUAL  FULFILMENT 

We  find  that  many  children  (and  parents)  with  an 


international  background  taka  quickly  to  St  Christopher 
with  our  Informal  and  purposeful  approach  which 
recognizes  each  girt  and  boy  as  an  individual. 

The  School  has  been  co-educationai  and  vegetarian 
since  1915.  Our  boarding  houses  are  homely  with 
meals  taken  in  the  house.  Our  many  6th  Formers  have 

student  style  roomsr— - 

A full  and  challenging  curriculum  leads  to  1 9 courses  at 


A Level  with  equal  emphasis  on  arts  and  science.  There 
are  exceptional  opponunltles  for  creative,  technical  and 
extra  curricular  activities  which  we  eee  as  central  In 
developing  children's  self-confidence. 

Entry  for  boarders  from  age  8 upwards  with  all  the 
advantages  of  continuity  for  the  remainder  of  a child's 
schooling. 

Main  entry  at  ages  9, 1 1, 13  and  16 


For  more  details,  contact  Susan  Meltor,  Admissions  Secretary 
Tel:  01482  679301  Fax:  01482  481578 
SI  Christopher  School 
Letohworth,  Harts  SQ6  3JZ 

1 mile  from  A1(M),  35  minutes  from  Kings  Cross 
The  School  1b  an  Educational  Charity  which  alma  to  treat 


FOUNTAIN  RENEWABLE  RESOURCES  LIMITED 


TREES  FOR  PEOPLE  ENVIRONMENT,  ECONOMICS,  AND  8USTAWABIE  DEVELOPMENT 

Forestry  Programme  Development 

Fountah  Renewable  Resources  Limited  (FRR)  Is  a feacflnfl  British 
forestry  cored  ting  company,  specialising  In  provfcfng  assistance 
for  developing  countries.  FRR  require  ah  enthusiastic)  team 
member  to  support  the  Programme  Manager  In  generating  new 
business  for  the  company.  The  successful  candidate  will  have 
experience  In  working  on  overseas  forestry  development  projects. 
Candidates  will  Ideally  have  experience  In  proposal  writing. 
Applicants  with  strong  report  writing  skills  wll  ateo  be  considered. 

Applicants  shotdd  Band  their  CV  to:  Nicholas  Pyatt.  Programme 
Manager,  Fountain  Renewable  Resources  Limited,  Bel  Tower,  12 
High  Street,  BracWey,  Northanla.  U.K.  NN13  70T.  Tel:  + 44  01280 
705700,  fax  + 44  1280  700700  The  Closing  date  for  receipt  of 
applications  is  Wednesday  16th  May  • 


TEFL  Job  Information  for 
over  100  countries 


Recruitment  Agencies  & Schools 
looking  for  ESL  teachers 


Explains  TEFL/TESOL 
Qualifications 

New  7th  Edition 

ELT  GUIDE 


Contact: 

ELT  Guide 

Ilnpt,  C 

£12.95 

(UK) 

10  Wrights  Lane 

£13.95 

London  W8  6TA 

(EU) 

Telephone: 

£16.45 

+ 4401719376506 

(O’seas) 

Facsimile: 

IfJ 

+ 44  0171937  7534 

u3 

Advortlaamenta 

It  fa  a condition  of  acceptance  of 
adveitlaemsnl  orders  that  thB 
proprietors  of  The  Guardian  Weekly 
do  not  guarantee  the  Insertion  of 
any  particular  advertisement  on  e 
specified  date,  or  el  all,  although 
every  effort  will  be  mode  to  meet 
(ha  wishes  of  advertisers;  further 
they  do  not  accept  iabity  tor  any 
toss  or  damage  caused  by  an  error 
or  inaacuraoy  In  the  printing  or 
non-appearance  of  any 
advertisement.  They  also  reserve 
the  right  to  olaeBliy  correctly  any 
advertisement,  edit  or  delete  any 
objectionable  wordng  or  reject  any 
advertisement. 

Although  every  advartiseniem  le 
oarefuily  checked,  occasionally 
mistakes  do  oca*,  We  therefore 
ask  advertisers  to  assist  ue  by 
cheoklng  their  advertisements 
oaraUy  and  advisa  us  IrrmadtaUSy 
should  an  error  occur.  We  regret 
(hot  we  oannot  accept 
reeponalbaity  tor  more  (hen  ONE 
INCORRECT  Insertion  and  that  no 
republcation  wfl  be  granted  In  (he 
base  of  typographical  or  minor 
changes  which  do  not  Sffect  the 
value  of  the  advriribement 

ZfcOuardtaj 
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UGANDA 

Senior  Health 

Economist/Health 

Planner 

Important  changes  in  health  policy  in  Uganda,  particularly  in  health  financing  and 
greater  decentralised  administration,  have  heightened  die  need  to  strengthen  the 
health  planning  capacity  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  order  to  enable  decision 
makers  to  take  better  Informed  decisions  about  the  future  of  the  health  sector. 

This  is  a challenging  opportunity  fora  Health  Econo  mist/ Health  Planner  to 
work  with  the  Government  of  Uganda  at  a strategic  level.  Based  in  the  Health 
Planning  Department  (HPD)  in  Entebbe  and  with  a full  time  counterpart,  you 
will  be  responsible  for  working  closely  with  senior  officials  and  the  Head  of  the 
HPD  in  developing  appropriate  systems  to  improve  die  allocation  of  resources  in 
die  sector  and  the  management  of  these  resources  at  central  and  dinner  levels. 

You  will  also  help  advise  on  improvements  to  existing  charging  structures  and 
administration  at  both  central  and  district  levels  and  contribute  to  on- going  work 
on  assessing  alternative  health  financing  mechanisms. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

In  addition  to  a degree  in  economics  or  health  economics,  preferably  at  post- 
graduate level,  you  will  have  at  least  8 years’  work  experience  in  health  planning, 
economic  analysis,  policy  development  and/or  health  sector  reform.  Much  of 
your  experience  will  have  been  gained  from  work  you  have  undertaken  in  one  or 
more  developing  countries.  Applicants  should  either  be  nationals  of  the  European 
Economic  Area  (EEA)  or  Commonwealth  citizens  who  have  an  established  right 
of  abode  and  right  to  work  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

TERMS  OF  APPOINTMENT 

You  wll  be  on  contract  to  die  British  Government  for  two  years  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  possibility  of  an  extension  to  three  years,  in  service  to  the 
Government  of  Uganda.  Salary  will  be  c .£40, 000  p.a.  (UK  taxable). 

Additional  benctirs  will  normally  include  variable  tax-free  overseas  allowances, 
children’s  education  allowances,  free  accommodation  and  passages  and  annual 
fare-paid  leave. 

Closing  date  for  reccipr  of  completed  applications  is  24  May  1996. 

For  further  details  and  application  form,  please  write  to  Appointments 
Officer,  Ref  No  AH304/MMcE/GW,  Abercrombie  House,  Eagles  ham 
Road,  East  Kilbride,  Glasgow  G7S  8EA,  or  telephone  01 355  843362. 

ODA  ii  committed  to  a policy  of  equal  opportunities  tend  applications  for  this  post  are 
saupht  from  both  men  and  women. 


OVERSEAS  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

BRITAIN  HELPING  PEOPLE  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES 


Cranfield 

I UNIVERSITY 


School  of  Management 


Strategies  for  Change: 
Managing  NGOs 

15  September  to  18  October  1996 

Cranfield  University  School  of  Management,  UK 

For  senior  staff  of  all  types  of  NGOs  who  have  strategic  responsibilities.  The 
programme  will  help  participants  develop  their  managerial  abilities  by  understanding, 
how  Individuals,  teams  and  NGOs  can  work  effectively  In  the  changing  strategic 
environment  of  the  late  1990s. 

Topics  covered  Include  organisation  development,  strategic  planning  and  managing 
transition. 

For  more  information  contact)  Dr  John  Hailey,  Cranfield  School  of  Management, 
Cranfield,  Bedford,  England  MK43  OAL.  Telephone  +44  (0)  1234  751122  or 
fax  +44  (0)  1234  731806.  * • 

CranScW  University  Is  art  exempt  charity  offering  ■ centre  ofcurilem*  far  raeaich  and  education. 


JOURNALIST  or  WRITER? 


Home  *tu<|y  courses  jn  Creative  Writing,  Freelance 
lew*  Journalism.  Enj 
Start today- send  j 


& New*  Journalism.  English  Lftergtuiw  & Poetry , 
md  for  fate  prospectus 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

+<14  l ."l  ,';,0  T.'i-o  L ivotl  infuOilsjOUTiKilism.r.i  itii 


'I  EEL.  Co  til  if  ate  & ^ 
Diplomn  Courses  i 


ESP  (Business)  courses 
also  available. ' 

The  English  Language  Ctir, 

1 Standbroott  Ha,  Suita  3a; 

2-5  OM  Bond  Straat, 
t London  W1X  STS 


22  APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 


'■UARDIANVVEEUi 


SkJIlshare  Africa  supports  development  In 
Botswana,  Lesotho,  Mozambique  and 
^vazlland  by  sending  people  to  share  their 
shills  and  experience. 

RURAL  EXTENSION 
ADVISERS 


Mozambique 


Wfe  are  seeking  people  with  at  least  two  years 
agricultural  extension  work  experience  gained  at  a 
rural  community  level  to  provide  technical  support 
to  extension Ists  In  animal  husbandry  and  crop 
production  in  the  Province  of  Zambezla.  You'll 
plan  and  supervise  on-farm  trials  as  well  as  train 
local  counterparts.  If  your  experience  Is  coupled 
with  recognised  qualifications,  so  much  the  better. 

l\uo  year  placements,  flights,  Nl,  living 
allowance,  accommodation  and  health 
Insurance  provided. 

Contact  the  Cooperame  Unit  for  an  application 
form  and  further  Information.  Sklllshare  Africa, 
3 Belvolr  Street,  Leicester  LEI  6SL,  UK.  Teh 
+44  116  254  0517  (24  hour  ansaphone). 
Closing  date  I st  July.  Interviews  week  commencing 
22  July.  Please  quote  reference  CW596. 


% 


illshare 

A F ft  t C A 


Rcgfuered  Charily  No.  802576 


University 
of  Durham 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS 

Professorship  in  the  Political  Economy 
of  Eastern  Europe,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Czech  Republic 

■ University,  having  been  successful  In  iho  reemt  HEPC(E)  InilMra  In 

Formur  Soviet  and  East  European  Sudies,  invites  applicants  far  this 
Chair,  loin  filled  from  ] OooborlBSfl  Tho  holder  ortho  Quir  will  In 
expected  to  play  a loading  rah  to  iho  dmulopinrai  of  tba  Uniwusity's 
new  Ustinov  Institute  far  East  European  Studios,  co-ordinating  mdstlng 
nxportlm  In  cognate  subject  anus,  and  ortabthhlng  new  specialisms. 

The  salary  will  bo  by  negotiation  wllhfn  the  professorial  raoco 
IruUtlmtiniEaiJBfl  pa|. 

*5“^""  af*be  P««.  ploa»  contact  Professor  Mldual  Preslwicb, 
Pro-WcaChuiseUar.  on  (ok  0191  374  TOM,  fix:  DIOI 374  7637,  or 
o-nwil:  (mcf  reilwtchfliJurhmic.iiM. 

_ BiriliH.diuaLuMy.b*  flbt.i  mri  fnmj ! ]„  inrormr  of  mmoiuuI,  • - - 

l/iimR;  rfDurh«n.ffld  Shin  Kill,  DnhinDHl  3 HP,  b>  whom  .pplIcalW, 


la I...  r.7~.  . jnr,  in  wnora  Bp  plications 

S?, Y hBSubmtlhd,  Ifldu'Ung  the  nimnef  Ihno  nferm,  by  Friday, 
’ 1 blu“y  sobmll  one  copy  only). 

Tol:  0191 J74  3140,  r«:  Dial  374  7253.  e-mail:  ISwJtBr.ruMddr.K.Sj. 

Please  quote  reference  0041. 

fnrasf/ng  in  Exaolleac a In  Teaching  and  Research. 


UNIVCUITY  OF 


SUSSEX 

«l  I1IO  H TO  W 


SPRU 

Science  Policy  Research  Unit 


MSc  In  Technology  and  Innovation 
Management  (TIM) 

This  course  is  designed  for  people  who  aspire  to  work  as 
managers  or  analysts  for  innovaltve  organisations.  It  benefiis 
from  SPRU's  extensive  Intellectual  resources  as  well  as 
established  International  and  Industrial  contacts. 

: The  course  will  help  students  keep  abreast  of  Ihe  most  recent 
developm0nt8  m management  theory  and  practice,  and  involves 
an  Industry-based  project.  The  course  team,  will  work 
interactively  with  students  to  ensure  that  their  oareer  and 
personal  development  needs  are  fully  satisfied. 

The  course  Is  International  In  character.  Recent  graduates  with 
good  first  degrees  in  science,  engineering  and  Social  sciences 
disciplines,  as  well  as  those  with  working  experience,  are 
welcome  to  apply. 

There  ere  also  a number  of  ESRC  studentships  and  Sasakawa 
scholarships  available  for  this  Course. 

For  more  information  and  an  application  form,  plaasa 
Oontaot  Ma  QIll  Partridge,  Graduate  Studies  Office, 
Science  Policy  Research  Unit,  University  of  8uaaax. 
Mantell  Building,  Falmer,  Brighton  BN1  SRf! 
Tel*  01273  678168.  Fax:  01273  688365.  . 

Email*  Bprupgedmlaslorritsussex.ac.uk.  V/. 


Overseas  Opportunities 

n ,ctlard  Wood,°°fe  * Asiodarei  Lid  (RWA),  An 
IX  “‘“bilihed  Rural  Development  and  Management 
---Vcomuluncy  Company,  U preienrly  implementing 
Participatory  development  pro|ecu  in  rural  communities 
is  S,E"  ****  an^  Afrlci  and  now  iceks  applications  from 
cju^IITIed  professionals  with  a commitment  to 
fhc  concept!  of  participatory  planning  and  facilitation  In 
uPaclty  building  and  Institutional  support  progranuuei, 
to  addldon  to  opportunities  Arising  In  current  project!, 
R'VA  Invite*  applications  for  new  long  term  position!  lu 
'Hfjfi MidM  d,ltrlc*  ha«4  development  programmes  in  Bait  and 
Central  Africa.  Immediate  requirement!  are  fon 


with  10  year*’  experience  In  rural  devclopim-m  and/nr  IikaI 
government  In  the  developing  world,  of  which  a substantial 
proportion  should  be  in  Africa.  Applicants  .should 
demonstrate  skills  In  organ! sailunal  develop! uc in  ax  well  as 
experience  in.  and  comnilimeni  to.  the  process  ajipr..a.h  of 
learning  by  doing. 


with  a minimum  of  1-5  yean1  experience  in  rural  development 
and/nr  local  government  panJripatory  planning,  preferably  In 
Africa,  ai  well  as  i sound  understanding  of  iht-  organ  I sal  Iona  I 
development  sUlii  required. 

Application],  including  a Hill  cv  and  a statement  of 
availability,  should  be  iem  to  Richard  Woodroofe  ft 
Associate!  Ltd,  The  Coach  House.  Royal  Oak  Yard,  Ripon, 
North  Yorkshire  HG4  1PB,  UK. 
or  Rax  No.  +44  (0)  1765-609344, 
to  arrive  no  later  than  i 5th  May  1996. 


Christian  Aid 

we  believe  In  life  before  death 

Christian  Aid  Is  the  development  agency  ol  40  churches  worhlng  to 
strengthen  [he  poor  In  60  countries  worldwide.  We  work  with  Ih* 
poor  through  their  own  local  organisations  and  through  advocacy  m 
Europe. 

GREAT  LAKES  REGION  ADVOCACY  OFFICER 

(Salary  £21 ,322  par  annum  for  1 year) 

required  lo  monitor  changing  humanitarian  und  pt.liiictil 
developments  In  (he  Great  Lakes  Region.  Africa,  and  to  iicHp  dntfse 
an  appropriate  and  effecllve  advocacy  and  lobbying  position  lor 
European  ecumenical  agencies. 

You  will  need  riuent  English  and  French  and  extensive  merlin 
experience.  You  should  be  a dlplomallc  negollator.  with  expert™ 
of  represenllnq  organisations  at  a senior  level. 

Rexlble  working  hours:  36  per  week. 

Location:  Waterloo,  London 
Closing  date:  28  May  1 996 
Interview  date:  6 June  1696 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form:  UK-baaed  applicants 
pteaae  write  enclosing  a 3flp  SAE  (A4  size)  marked  Ref:  GLR  to 
The  Personnel  Department,  Christian  Aid,  PO  Box  100.  London 

0171-flM-O71?BaB*bBMd  appllQa,1,B  plaaSB  *•*  y°ur  request  on 

WE  ARE  AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITIES  EMPLOYER 


TECHNICAL  ADVISOR,  WINDHOEK^ 
NAMIBIA  : Deadline  1 June  1996  9 

World  Learning,  Inc  . .1  US  h mocl  orrionlzntlon.  seeks  2 
Conimuivty-Bniivi  Notur,i!  Hi  tm  sens  Minriynnionl  (CRNRM)  Amy, 
for  iho  Living  in  a Finite  linvironmmit  Project  i-urrontlv  bsi^ 
Implemented  by  WWF  .itkl  pmln-irs  Tnr,  mn.ilio.i  is  i* 
Winrllioek.  N.11111I.11.1.  160  n 

Dutleat 

1 . rwwsoo/a 4H wt I » f.rv.  rii  pi  1 ici  n 01  < UNRM  nctkitaig; 

2.  TAit-iiiiing/f.-iriiiinimn  m 1 AfURM.  4 ujiimunlty  tluveiopmeni. 
indigorimis  knowlnlgn  .iml  man.11  ji;tnenl  systems,  genda- 
annlysis.  in9t1U1lion.il  :Jrfrh|tlioi«Vj. 

3.  develop.  Jmptomoni  par  to  >1 !.  iloiy  MRF  r-yslems 

4.  identify  tminii  ig  iK*od!*/|,iA(l  tinmlnq 

Renulrementa; 

advanced  tlogree:  ilBNRM  expi.-rimico:  < yums  hold  experience-  3 
)*??  community  duvuUipmunt  01  rufaiad  fldri;  work  wHi 
NGOs.  CSOs.  uodimunily  teadef..  i|tiv.iinnionl  nnenclos;  excellwn 
communlcnlfan  rtnrl  iMlnlnq  nkills. 

Attm 

Rhonda  Frosee;  World  L earning  bv; . 10 if,  15th  Slreel.  NW  Suita  1 
760.  Washington  0>2  3X106.  Fu<:  I -201: -108-6397.  ‘ 1 


Fixed-term  Lectureship 
in  Polish  Economics 

The  School  ol  European  Sludius  and  the  Sussex 
European  Institute),  having  boon  successful  In  the 
recent  HEFC(E)  bidding  exercise  in  Former  Soviel 
and  East  European  Studies  intend  to  fill  the  above 
post  to  start  In  October  1996  The  successful 
applicant  would  undertake  rosoorch,  would  teach  at 
undergraduate  and  postgraduate  levels,  would  leach 
specialist  shori  courses  and  supervise  native 
language  and  area  studies  In  Polish/Poland. 

The  appointment  will  be  on  the  Lecturer  gradB  A 
seals  £15,154  10  £19,846  per  annum  (under  review), 
for  three  years  In  the  first  instance  and  altsched 
Jointly  to  the  Economics  and  Russian  and  East 
European  Studios  Subject  Groups.  Informal 
telephone  enquiries  may  be  made  la  11  le  Dean  of  Ihe 
School  on  (01273)  G7D8G5. 

Further  pnrticiX.irn  and  an  application  form 
are  available  Irurrt  Ms  Snnira  Ghtml, 

Personnel  Offlco.  Sussex  Houao. 

University  of  Sussex.  Fnlmer.Urighion  UNIVF.KSITY  OF 
BN1  9RH.  Tol:  (01273)  078202.  IlLmX/1 

E-mall:  S.Ghnni@sussex.ac.uk 
Closing  date:  20  Mny  1900  tyV 

Promoting  Excellence  In  Toachlng, 

Learning  And  Research. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  ^ U jJ, 


SUSSEX 

A I HHHiilTOft 


In  1 tfricci  votu  fiiivoi llnnmunl 
Tul  +44  fO)  101  H.*M  HOHO  l-'nx  »4  I f«)  1(U  HUH  TIM 
Tin.!  (li  1:11 1 ton  1 Wo. Jkly . 1 04  n«ariHt|ato, 
M.«»:lNWiltH  MOO  ™ l:rif|lfiil(i 


Masiure^nnu  ItL-sciirali  Jcwl'iIi"*  nailin’ m l- n i* ' p A>v i d u ^ u i'i*"  x Jii V A l11 7' *"  w|m«'I  vvllli  ninny  MudrMi  m 

perapccilvcs  mid  wperlcnccs  nn.l  mnny  ScK «L“  Iv  Th,J  M-  hlill«  ""’"V  'lil^frcl,, 


A.  , , R^’URC":S  * nKVKI.OPMKNT 

changing  inienioiioi.nl  poliifcal  economy  and  key  iheine^Hn  l«Il« Hte  Hilrcs  of  .kvcln|>iiicnl.  ihe 
Pn?fiae* ./!«,«,/  Qi  dS  rrt^S'i'/  rL't'L’,1,1  PW«K.  Core  ,,„hIuIi-s  on 

l.y“  1ZS2S2  p°li"c‘ ,r  «—  - SK: 

a,  , , fan  iimc  ^S™™'«r,Ha.N0Mv 

oflhaln  ril,,n,|l:ea,,^  nIa,,e^  llndennd  produciion,  muhlnaiiMnl  ^iiDnhhK”  ^,|^'  -1  l"L'  ^ rt-h.HonsJiip. : 

or  .hese  development!  .s  nl*o  «,«red.  givmg  ihe  opponC^o  d SJtc  VT"?  i,n'K-v-  'n,lJ 

w iiunxy  10  siusic  itwonircal  kiuwleilgi:  in  empirical  mse  studies  1 i 

S Uy  MbjMS  of  ikmucTKy  m. 

5iISZ?TrC““r™es'  The  i*  nsognised  bv  ihe  rEpr ■ ? nJ'd  lJlS5er1i1'lf>''  Sludems  nre  expeded .. 

eligibility  10  apply  for  an  ESRC  award.  . ■ : 8 * ,he  CSRt  ■ including  n.iing  for  tese.mli  (reining.  With 

AppllcoIlQiis  nre  welcqmed  to  undenake 

SSSIKStfSfff1  ^ny  V,iriod  nnlh'' PU,i1'^  r r ^ilka1 

p"rlCf'R^S  IT*  °rener?Y  and  foud  sreurltTnol,^  ? Vldl,,,,nS:  PmWem.,  .,fden.«.reiic  theory 

! Pr0m0‘‘'‘S  e^‘l^>  I"  Aching,  Uan,ine  and  research. 
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Chechen  for  ever 


Dzhokhar  Dudayev 


HIS  INDEX  finger  pointing 
skywards,  the  small  man 
with  die  peneil  moustache 
stared  at  you  with  black  eyes  burn- 
ing with  Chechen  passion:  MMy  life 
depends  on  Allah.  It  does  not  de-' 
pend  on  the  FSK  [the  former  KGBJ 
nor  does  it  depend  on  your  Russian 
government." 

In  a remote  field  in  southern 
Chechenia,  Allah  called  in  the  chips. 
That  Dzhokhar  Dudayev  should 
perish  at  the  age  of  52.  not  at  Ihe 
hands  of  the  KGB,  nor  of  Russia's 
ground  forces,  but  from  a rocket 
fired  from  a Russian  aeroplane,  was 
perhaps  an  end  fitting  an  exemplary 
former  Soviet  bomber  pilot. 

Bizarre  though  it  may  seem,  the 
Chechen  separatist  leader  retained 
to  the  end  the  characteristics  and 
manner  of  a Soviet  military  man  — 
small,  wiry,  immaculately  turned 
out,  and  never  on  time.  His  Inter- 
views were  lectures.  His  quotes 
were  rants,  littered  with  unusable 
conspiracy  theories. 

Dudayev  was  a man  of  bluff.  He 
threatened  to  bring  the  civil  war 
into  Russian  houses  and  prophesied 
that  the  conflict,  which  he  claimed 
was  part  of  a Russian  plan  to  exter- 
minate his  people,  would  last  for  50 
years.  On  one  occasion  he  put  two 
old  SS-4  rockets  on  two  modern  SS- 
20  mobile  missile  launchers  to  fool 


Dudayevi  a man  of  bluff 


the  Russians,  with  the  largest  army 
in  Europe,  Into  thinking  that  he  had 
the  potential  of  using  long-range 
missiles  against  Moscow. 

Dudayev,  the  youngest  of  seven 
children,  was  bom  the  same  year 
that  200,000  Chechen  men,  women 
and  children  died  in  Stalin's  mass 
deportation  of  the  half  a million 
strong  mountain  nation  to  Kazakh- 
stan. Most  died  of  hunger  and  cold 
in  unhealed  cattle  trucks  in  the  bit- 
ter winter  of  1944.  His  father  and  an 
elder  brother  died,  but  Dudayev 
survived  and  spent  the  next  13 
years  in  exile  in  Kazakhstan. 

The  family  returned  to  Cheche- 
nla  in  1957,  and  in  1962  Dudayev  en- 
tered the  Tambov  aviation  school. 
On  graduation  he  went  to  Yuri 
Gagarin  Air  Force  Academy,  the 
Soviet  Union's  highest  piloL  acad- 
emy. A bomber  pilot,  he  took  part  in 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  rose  quickly  to  become  com- 
mander of  a division  of  heavy 
bombers,  based  in  Tartu,  Estonia. 

This  was  a formidable  role,  but 
his  relations  with  his  Russian  com- 
manders weren't  always  easy. 

His  military  career  came  to  an  end 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  was  invited  to  join  the  executive 
committee  of  the  United  Congress  of 
Chechen  People  (GKCHN).  a 
political  organisation  in  opposition  to 
Moscow's  placeman,  Doku  Zavgayev. 
leader  of  ihe  Checheti-Ingushi 
Supreme  Soviet  and  first  secretary  of 
the  regional  Communist  Party. 

Today’s  Russian  army  generals 
often  maintain  that  “if  the  USSR  had 
survived,  Dudayev  would  slill  be  a 
nice  air  force  general".  They  are 
probably  right.  The  Soviet  military 
tried  hard  to  keep  the  commander 
who  had  already  been  decuraled 
with  the  orders  of  the  Red  Banner 
and  the  Red  Star  by  offering  him 
promotion.  But  Dudayev's  answer 
was  to  say:  “The  highest  honour  is 
to  be  a simple  Chechen." 

He  returned  home  with  a Russian 
wife,  Alevtina,  an  artist,  but  with  the 
heart  of  a Chechen  nationalist.  Du- 
dayev was  elected  chairman  of  the 
United  Congress  and  in  October 
1991  staged  an  almost  bloodless 
coup  — only  one  deputy  was  killed 


— ousting  Zavgayev  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Communist  party  In 
Chechenia,  who  had  supported  the 
failed  coup  against  Gorbachev  In 
Moscow. 

Initially,  Boris  Yeltsin  supported 
Dudayev,  and  looked  the  other  way 
when  Dudayev  declared  himself 
the  winner  of  a falsified  Chechen 
presidential  election  in  October 
1991.  When  Dudayev  went  on  to 
declare  independence  from  Moscow 
for  the  Autonomous  Republic  of 
Chechenia  in  1992,  he  continued  to 
receive  both  arms  and  money  from 
Yeltsin's  first  radical  democrat  gov- 
ernment, and  the  oil  continued  to 
flow  until  1994. 

However,  as  Dudayev's  power 
base  increased,  so  Moscow's  inters 
est  waned.  Only  by  the  summer  of 
1994  did  tension  increase  suffi- 
ciently,  as  a result  of  hijackings  in 
the  region,  for  the  Russlun  president 
to  accuse  Chechenia  of  harbouring 
terrorists.  When  Moscow  backed  a 
series  of  ill-planned  coup  attempts, 
they  thought  Dudayev  would  be 
ousted  in  a matter  of  days.  After 
large  numbers  of  Russian  troops 
were  held  captive,  Russian  forces  in- 
vaded on  December  11, 1994. 

From  refugee  to  brilliant  Soviet 
general,  to  the  most  wanted  man  in 
Russia,  Dudayev  and  his  men 
staged  the  most  brilliant  guerrilla 
defence  of  the  Chechen  capital, 
Grozny,  and  the  presidential 
“palace"  that  Russia  had  ever  seen. 
Young,  frightened  conscripl  sol- 
diers were  cannon-fodder  lo  the 
vastly  more  experienced  Chechen 
commando  fighters.  But  Dudayev 
was  by  the  same  token  a lousy  politi- 
cian. On  his  shoulders  jiarlly  rests 
responsibility  for  the  loss  of  more 
Ilian  40,000 civilian  lives. 

He  was  once  asked  what  he 
would  like  lo  be  remembered  for. 
He  replied:  “I  would  like  very  much 
to  leave  behind  me  the  good  tracks 
ofhuman  love  and  humanity.  But  in 
this  perverse  world,  such  things  are 
only  achieved  with  great  difficulty." 
Good  tracks  of  human  love  and  hu- 
manity, or  the  dirt  tracks  of  devasta- 
tion and  war? 


David  Haarst 


Dzhokhar  Dudayev,  separatist 
leader,  bom  April  15, 1944;  died , 
April  2 1,1996 


Danger  man  of  Vietnam 


Tran  Van  Tra 


General  tran  van  tra, 

who  has  died  in  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City  aged  77,  was  the  commander  of 
the  victorious  communist  army  in 
the  southern  half  of  South  Vietnam 
during  the  spring  of  1975.  He  was  a 
brilliant  military  leader,  the  equal  of 
the  far-better  known  Vo  Nguyen 
Giap,  who  led  the  successful  war 
against  (lie  French  and  is  generally 
considered  one  of  the  century's 
great  generals. 

The  official  Vietnamese  state- 
ment on  his  dead)  described  him  ns 
“absolutely  faithful"  to  the  Commu- 
nist parly,  but  Tra  was  anything  but 
docile  and  disciplined.  Like  most 
great  military  strategists,  he  was 
daring  and  thoroughly  sceptical  of 
conventional  wisdom.  He  was  in  dif- 
ficulty with  party  leaders  in  Hanoi 
for  most  of  the  past  20  years,  and  a 
continuous  source  of  embarrass- 
ment to  them.  He  was  a communist 
but  also  a thorough  nonconformist. 

In  the  autumn  of  1974,  Tra 
strongly  opposed  the  more  restricted 
and  far  less  ambitious  military  cam- 
paign that  the  army's  chlef-of-staff, 
Van  Tien  Dung,  proposed.  Tra  was 
certain  that  the  generals  living  in 
Hanoi  had  no  real  sense  of  the 
Saigon  army's  abysmal  morale.  He 
forced  their  hand  on  the  scope  and 
liming  of  the  campaign,  but  he  also 
ignored  many  of  the  restrictions 
they  attempted  to  impost-  on  him. 

The  huge  Saigon  army  capsized 
and  abandoned  most  ot  the  country 
without  fighting,  and  in  sue  weeks 
the  war  ended  in  one  of  the  greatest 
victories  in  modern  warfare. 

General  Dung  wrote  a memoir 
taking  most  of  the  credit,  deeply 
alienating  many  generals  and  party 
leaders  in  the  south.  Tra  spent  the 
next  years  writing  his  own  history 
of  the  war  to  set  the  record  straight. 
The  army’s  censors  locked  up  the 
manuscript,  but  his  friends  in  the 
southern  party  defied  them  and 
printed  the  volume  dealing  with  the 
end  of  the  war.  The  work  was 
banned,  but  not  before  it  sold  widely. 

Tra’a  next  conflict  with  die  offi- 
cial pa^ty  came  when  he  became  the 
best-known  leader  of  more  than  100 
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TYn:  brilliant  military  leader 

retired  senior  officers  and  parly 
leaders  who  formed  an  unautho- 
rised veterans'  organisation  in  1987. 
Initially  the  group  was  intended  to 
defend  the  interests  of  millions  of 
veterans  who  have  suffered  from 
the  new  “market”  reforms,  which 
drastically  cut  social  welfare  and  pen- 
sions, but  in  the  process  they  took 
up  the  massive  corruption  accompa- 
nying these  innovations  and  also 
supported  a small  pro-democratic 
minority  within  the  party  leadership. 

At  this  point,  Tra  was  potentially  a 
very  dangerous  man,  since  his  cre- 
dentials and  prestige  were  unri- 
valled. He  had  the  respect,  even  awe 
of  important  senior  officers  in  the 
army.  Few  like  him  — a known 
fighter  with  impeccable  credentials 
and  charisma  — have  existed  in  the 
history  of  communist  Vietnam. 

Tra  hoped,  even  expected,  that  the 
banned  portions  of  his  authoritative, 
personal  account  of  the  war  would 
eventually  be  published.  If  they  are 
ever  released  in  the  form  he  wrote 
them,  this  remarkably  original  per- 
sonality will  fight  one  last  battle. 
Tran  Van  Tra,  ironically,  may  per- 
haps yet  come  back  to  haunt  some 
of  the  officials  who  upon  his  death 
deluged  him  with  insincere  eulo- 
gies. He  remains  n dangerous  man 

Gabriel  Kolko 

Tran  Van  Tra.  soldier,  born  1918; 
died  April  20, 1 996 
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24  SCIENCE 


Beauty  and  the  yeast 


GUARDIAN  tyQi, 
MayS,.^ 


Last  week  geneticists  published  the  blueprint  for  a 
yeast  cell.  Soon  they  will  disentangle  the  DNA  of  a tiny 
worm,  and  then  who  knows,  writes  Tim  Radford 


THE  GENE  hunters  cele- 
brated a landmark  In  Brus- 
sels last  week.  They  have 
sequenced  the  genome  of  a fellow 
creature.  Scientists  from  37  labora- 
tories joined  forces  to  compose, 
from  beginning  to  end.  a four-letter 
alphabet  code  of  DNA  for  another 
organism.  Yeast  will  never  seem  so 
simple  again. 

The  champagne  corks  were 
popping  all  over  Europe  for  several 
reasons.  One  is  because  of  the  com- 
pletion of  a huge  international  task 
that  involved  counting  14  million 
base  pairs  of  nucleic  acid  — 14  mil- 
lion rungs  up  the  spiral  staircase  of 
DNA  — that  encode  for  6,000  genes 
that  make  up  a eukaryotic  cell 
called  yeasL 

Another  is  because  all  life  Is 
DNA,  and  all  life  began  from  single- 
celled  organisms,  so  the  code  for 
yeast  is  already  revealing  secrets 
about  life  everywhere  on  the  planet. 
A third  reason  is  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  task  is  a proof  of  the 
sophisticated  computing  power,  the 
development  of  clean-room  au- 
tomata and  laboratory  robotics,  and 
Nobel  prize-winning  ingenuity.  This 
has  enabled  humans  to  take  fila- 
ments which  are  only  molecules 
thick  from  the  chromosomes  of  a 
creature,  and  read  it  like  a book 
written  in  an  enigmatic  language, 
and  then  decode  its  secrets. 

Yeast  is  just  the  beginning.  Soon 
scientists  of  many  nations  will  be 
celebrating  the  completion  of  the 
genome  of  a tiny  little  worm  called 
Caemorhabditis  elegans.  Then  early 
in  the  next  century  they  will  be  get- 
ting out  the  jeroboams  in  Europe, 
America  and  Japan  again  for  the 
completion  of  the  genome  of  a little 
weed  called  Arabidopsis  thaUana. 
And  at  about  the  same  time  labora- 
tories everywhere  will  be  assem- 
bling the  last  bits  of  DNA  cade  — 

3 billion  rungs  of  the  helix  ladder, 
100,000  genes  — of  mankind.  All 
this  effort  was  unthinkable  in  1953, 
when  the  young  Crick  and  Watson 
deciphered  the  double  helix. 

Scientists  at  the  Sanger  Centre  In 
Cambridge  have  played  a major  role 
in  assembling  the  handbook  of 
yeast  -—  and  the  nematode  worm. 
Frederick  Sanger  set  out  50  years 
ago  to  work  out  the  structure  of  In- 
sulin. and  later  developed  tech- 
niques which  made  it  possible  for 
him  and  a partner  to  “read  off  the 
entire  genome  of  a virus. 

"He  showed  us  how  to  sequence 
on  a large  scale,  and  efficiently,  and 
the  basic  methodology  has  not 
changed  at  all.  The  labelling  has 
changed,  and  it  has  been  auto- 
mated, but  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple is  precisely  what  he  left  us  with," 
says  Dr  John  Sulston.  director  of  the 
Sanger  Centre. 

Sanger — one  of  a tiny  handful  of 
scientists  to  have  won  the  Nobel 
Prize  twice  — is  retired,  hut  still  in 
touch.  Dr  Sulston  says:  “I  asked  him 
with  some  trepidation  whether  he 
would  mind  his  name  being  used  for 
this  institution,  but  he  was  actually 
rather  pleased,  although  he  said 
that  it  had  better  be  a jolly  good 
institution,  or  else.” 

The  Human  Genome  Project 
began  with  a series  of  separate  Ef- 
forts to  track  down  the  causes  of  a 
number  of  illnesses  that  have 
scarred  family  lines  — Huntington’s 
chorea,  cystic ' fibrosis,  familial 
Alzheimer's  and  so  on  «—  and 


merged  into  a $3  billion  worldwide 
co-operation  to  put  together  the 
DNA  of  the  entire  organism.  There 
could  be  4,000  genes  for  inheritable 
diseases,  and  geneticists  now  feel 
that  most  of  the  big  killers — includ- 
ing cancer  and  heart  disease  — ■ 
have  their  origins  in  the  genetic 
‘hand"  dealt  to  each  player  in  life’s 
poker  game.  Alongside  an  ambition 
like  this,  the  yeast  chromosome 
seems  small  beer.  It  isn’t.  Yeast 
could  be  life’s  fine  print. 

“We  also  have  eukaryotic  cells, 
we  have  nuclei,  we  have  chromo- 
somes. The  process  of  cell  division, 
of  cell  growth  and  differentiation 
have  much  more  in  common  with 
yeast  than  with  bacteria.  So  in  a 
sense  when  we  acquire  the  6,000 
genes  of  yeast,  as  we  have,  we 
acquire  our  own  fundamental  cellu- 
lar gene  set,"  says  Dr  Sulston.  Hu- 
mans have  other  things  too:  they 
need  a genetic  kit  to  produce  mus- 
cle, and  specialised  chemistry  to 
communicate  between  cells. 

"Those  are  the  two  things  that  we 
add  on.  But  underlying  those  are  all 
the  cells  that  do  the  basic  house- 
keeping chemistry  of  the  cell,  and 
those  we  shall  find  in  yeast.  It’s  all 
there.  It's  very  important  about 
genome  sequencing  that  when  you 
announce  the  completion  of  a se- 
quence you  are  at  the  beginning  of 
the  road,  not  the  end.  We  just  have 
to  understand  it  It  is  like  digging  up 
a load  of  tablets  suddenly  from 
5,000  years  ago  and  trying  to  work  it 
all  out.  We  know  we  have  got  the 
whole  lot.  There  is  nothing  missing, 
because  it  is  all  sequenced.  We  just 
have  to  learn  to  interpret  it’’  ’ 

The  next  step  is  to  crack  the  code 
of  Ca eniorkabditis  elegans.  This  is  a 
nematode  worm  one  millimetre 
long.  It  has  only  959  cells  (humans 
have  billions)  and  it  comes  in  two 
sexes:  a male  and  a self-fertilising 
hermaphrodite.  It  goes  through  a 
whole  life  cycle  In  four  days,  which 
makes  It  handy  for  geneticists  who 
want  to  see  what  genes  actually  do. 

By  1998,  the  army  of  scientists  all 
over  the  world  working  on  C.  efr- 
gam  should  have  assembled  the  100 
million  bits  of  DNA  The  book  for 
the  nematode  Is  one  with  100  mil- 
lion letters  in  it.  That  is  a book  of  15- 
20  million  words.  Even  the  secrets 
of  a 1mm  organism  require  a text 


big  enough  to  nccommndnte  War 
And  Peace  30  or  40  times  over.  They 
are  valuable  secrets:  its  short  life- 
span permits  scientists  to  examine 
the  biochemistry  of  ageing,  and  ex- 
amine the  pathways  of  cancer.  Four 
out  of  every  five  creatures  on  I he 
planet  are  nematode  worms:  the 
creature  is  worth  knowing  for  its 
own  sake.  And  some  of  the  most 
tragic  and  horrible  tropical  diseases 
are  worm-borne.  The  research 
could  provide  its  own  swift  reward. 

But  the  people  who  do  the  se- 
quencing aren’t  necessarily  the  peo- 
ple best  equipped  to  take  advantage 
of  the  new  knowledge.  For  just  that 
reason  Dr  Sulston  wants  the  yeast 
and  worm  data  published  immedi- 
ately and,  as  a matter  of  course,  for 
everybody  to  share.  “We  are,  curi- 
ously, being  slightly  criticised  for 
this  because  the  European  Union 
part  of  the  research  has  been  in- 
clined to  hold  its  data  back.  They 
want  to  polish  it  and  interpret  it 
before  it  goes  out.  There  is  a bit  of 
an  interesting  philosophical  battle 
about  this.” 
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R MIKE  BEVAN,  of  the 
John  Innes  Centre,  sees  the 
latest  landmark  as  just  that: 
“An  epochal  sort  of  thing.  Yeast  is 
terribly  important  Bread  and  drink, 
that’s  really  important.  People  seem 
to  be  mesmerised  by  the  human 
genome  programme  and  disease. 
Not  everybody  in  the  world,  luckily, 
has  a genetic  disease  but  all  of  us 
have  to  eat  and  most  of  us  need  a 
drink  as  well." 

Which  is  why  some  scientific 
teams  have  already  embarked  on 
assembling  the  genome  of  the  pig. 
Dr  Bevan's  laboratory  — with  part- 
ners in  other  nations  — ■ is  in  pursuit 
of  the  genome  of  arabidopsis.  Tills 
is  sometimes  called  thalecress.  It  is 
a weed  that  flourishes  from  Sweden 
to  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  “It  is  also 
closely  related  to  important  crop 
plants,  and  the  more  we  understand 
about  it  the  more  we  know  it  will 
provide  useful  general  knowledge 
that  you  can  apply  to  all  crop  plants, 
even  cereals,"  he  says. 

The  research  keeps  throwing  up 
surprises.  If  the  genome  Is  a bio- 
logical text  — a book  with,  for 
humans,  23  chapters,  one  for  each 
pair  of  chromosomes  — then  the 
first  oddity  is  that  some  books  arc 
much  wordier  than  others.  Ara- 
bidopsis probably  has  15,000  or 
20,000  genes,  and  wheat  probably 


Frederick  Sanger:  the  father  of 
genome  sequencing 

has  about  the  same  number. 
Humans  have  100,000  genes  in 
their  3 billion  base  pairs  of  DNA. 
but  most  human  DNA  and  most  of 
the  16-billion  pair  wheat  DNA  is 
what  is  known  as  “junk".  One  scien- 
tist has  called  this  “evolutionary 
detritus  — discarded  drafts  of  es- 
says that  lost  any  meaning  100  or 
1,000  million  years  ago". 

Dr  Bevan  doesn’t  much  care  for 
the  word  junk.  He  prefers  to  call  it 
“low  information  content".  There 
isn’t  too  much  of  this  in  Arabidop- 
sis: its  genes  are  threaded  closely 
along  the  DNA  text  like  pearls  on  a 
string.  That  is  the  first  surprise. 

‘The  second  is  that  we  can  iden- 
tify the  function  of  a significant  pro- 
portion of  these  genes,  perhaps  40 
per  cent.  Out  of  those  there  are 
some  very  interesting  surprises. 
I'or  example,  Arabidopsis  synthe- 
sises a far  wider  variety  of  products 
such  as  terpenoids  and  alkaloids 
which  we  didn't  know  before.  They 
are  lilllv  biochemical  factories  as  far 
we  can  tell  from  the  early  se- 
quences. There  are  a lot  of  proteins 
In  there,  like  a leukaemia  virus  re- 
ceptor, for  example.  One  wonders 
what  this  is  doing  in  a plant." 

rite  scientists  pursuing  tin 
genome  of  drosophilia,  the  fruit  fly 
and  the  nematode  worm,  are  discov- 
ering machinery  that  will  help  to  un- 
derstand human  DNA  The  plant 
research  starts  from  another  place. 
The  plant  scientists  want  the  mater- 
ial for  heoltliier,  more  productive 
agricultural  cropH  fmi  the  extra 
90  million  mouths  that  enter  the 
world  each  year.  “When  you  ran  mi 
(lerslnnd  how  these  genes  work  and 
manipulate  them,  you  will  he  able  to 
improve  crop  plant  productivity, 
make  ii  less  prone  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  wenlhcr",  Dr  Heron  snys.  "We 
are  just  scratching  the  surface  as  far 
as  understanding  is  concerned." 


Yeast  cells  as  pictured  by  a scanning  electron  micrograph 
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Seeing  is 
not  believing 

Michael  Morgan  on 

a 300-year-old  riddle 

I N IiiSS  the  1 Jubliii  lawyer  Willi® 
/ Molyneux  wrote  to  his  friend  iht 
philosopher  John  Ueke,  posh, 
what  lias  come  to  bc  caU^j' 
“Molyneux's  i [Host inn".  He  asked' 
whether  a person  blind  from  hiifil 
could  ever  recover  their  sight,  andlj 
so.  whether  they  would  be  able u 
name  the  objects  that  they  saw.S® 
pose  the  blind  person  had  learned 
by  touch  to  distinguish  a sphat 
from  a rectangle.  Would  he  be# 
to  give  the  correct  names  to  thw 
objects  tiie  first  time  he  saw  them! 

Molyneux's  apparently  innoccd 
question  was  philosophical  dya 
mite.  If  the  newly-sighted  blind  m 
could  name  an  object  he  had  new 
previously  seen,  it  would  foBw 
there  are  ideas  in  the  mind  whkt 
transcend  specific  sensory  impra 
sums.  Such  ideas  could  not  hro 
come  from  the  senses  themseks 
so  they  would  have  to  be  ‘‘innate’J 
there  an*  such  innate  ideas  Ihq 
could  include  a belief  in  God. 

A scientific  answer  to  Molynem 
has  proved  elusive.  The  best  qiut 
fied  to  settle  the  issue  are  blind 
people  who  have  their  sight  re- 
stored by  a cataract  operation.  If, 
they  have  been  blind  from  birth  « 
can  ask  them  to  name  objects  they 
have-  never  seen  before.  Unfortir ■ 
Hillely.  the  assumption  behind 
Molyneux's  question  is  that  the 
operation  would  restore  the  normal 
sensations  of  seeing.  The  assume  j 
tion  is  probably  wrong.  In  the  ab- 
seuce  of  normiil  visual  input  during 
early  infancy,  the  visual  system  does 
nut  develop  normally. 

Monkeys  do  not  have  names  for  I 
objects,  so  they  cannot  know 
through  lungiiage  that  a spherical  I 
object  seen  by  eye  is  similar  to  m 
sensed  hy  touch.  In  one  experiment 
monkeys  learned  in  the  (lark  tha 
certain  shapes  cut  from  pastry  were 
good  to  eat,  and  others  bad.  In  the 
light  they  unerringly  reached 
straight  for  the  "good”  shapes.  But 
the  monkeys  could  have  learned 
earlier  in  their  livi*H  (hat  objects  hsv- 
ing  a certain  visual  uppc'iimno.’  also 
have  a cl inratl eristic  touch. 

Now  along  comes  the  now  tedi- 
nique  of  bruin  imaging  to  add  * 
intriguing  twist  to  the  tale.  Wlieni 
part  of  the  brain  Is  not  actuaUf 
engaged  In  a task  it  goes  out  W 
lunch.  When  it  is  required  to  PJ 
form  again  It  demands  an  increased 
blood  supply.  This  increase  can  w 
detected  by  the  technique.™ 
Positron  Emission  ToinograpJ? 
(HE'D.  When  we  read,  for  exariip«> 
there  is  an  Increased  blood  flowb 
the  “primary  visual  cortex",  wfw1 
Is  die  part  of  tile  brain  that,  first  re- 
ceives messages  from  the  eyes. 

Blind  people  read  not  with 
eyes  but  with  their  fingers,  ft®}® 
to  the  invenliun  of  Louis  BraS^ 
But  what  part  of  the  brain  is >* 
volvcd  when  the  blind  read  Br#* 
The  answer,  according  to  a recetf 
report  in  Nature  is:  the 
visual  cortex.  The  studied  ah®*? 
that  in  the  brain  of  the  Brai® 
readers,  some  of  whom  lad 
blind  from  birth,  blood  flo* 
creased  in  the  primary  visual 
tex.  In  the  sighted  subjects, 
flow  In  the  visual  cortex  was JJ’J 
ally  decreased  by  the  demand*  ■ 
the  tactile  fask.  ’ ^ 

The  discovery  Is  a comply*'’' 

prise.  Ha$  the  primary  visual^ 

now  taken  over  the  taak  of  aoalyptes, 
the  input  from  die  skin? 


$ 
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The  bell  tollB  ...  A Ducklington  Morris  practises  on  the  village  green  photc 

Dance,  dance  wherever  you  may  be 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNER 


You  should  make  a point  of  trying 
every  experience  once,  excepting 
iticest  and  folk-dancing 

—Sir  Arnold  Bax  1883-1953 

-THE  MAY  bank  holiday,  the 
I spring  festival  of  fertility  and 
drinking  outside  pubs,  marks 
the  start  of  high  season  for 
Morris  dancers.  However,  die 
loudest  sound  may  be  the 
creaking  of  ageing  joints,  writes 
Maev  Kennedy. 

The  watching  pint  drinkers, 
torn  between  admiration  and 
hilarity,  assume  that  like  public 
holiday  traffic  jams  and  January 
sales,  Morris  dancers  are  an 
Immortal  part  of  the  English 
calendar. 

The  dancers  warn  their 
numbers  are  falling  so  fast  that 
there  may  Boon  be  no  more  bells 
on  the  green.  The  Ducklington 


Morris  is  an  all-male  Cotawold 
Whitsun  side,  charged  with  the 
job  of  dancing  to  ensure  spring 
showers  for  crops. 

Peter  West,  squire  or  leader  of 
the  side,  would  be  happy  with  a 
light  sprinkling  of  new  dancers. 
His  side  is  down  to  nine  and 
frequendy  there  aren't  enough  to 
practise  the  six-man  figures. 
They  liad  to  adapt  the  traditional 
final  figure-of-eight,  the  hay,  to 
an  unorthodox  star  shape.  “If  we 
lose  nuuiy  more  it’s  going  to  be 
one  man  holding  hands  with 
himself.” 

He  knows  of  dozens  of  other 
male  sides  in  the  same  plight. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  the  re- 
fusal to  use  women  dancers. 
Mixed  groups  do  not  share  the 
recruitment  crisis. 

John  Russell,  of  the  50-year- 
old  Beaux  of  London  City  side, 


said:  “We  could  be  out  every 
weekend,  but  we  cannot  get  die 
dancers. 

“We  tried  to  overcome  It  by 
announcing  classes  for  young 
people  and  we’ve  had  one 
person  turn  up.  The  Beaux  were 
considered  very  exclusive.  Now 
we'd  take  anyone.” 

Ducklington  supported 
several  sides  in  die  10th  cen- 
tury. Of  the  thousands  of  sides 
in  the  country,  only  a handful 
have  an  unbroken  link  to 
Victorian  times. 

Ducklington  Morris  died  out 
early  this  century,  and  was  re- 
born, like  most,  in  the  seventies' 
revival  of  folk  music.  Since  then 
the  numbers  have  been  felling 
steadily. 

Mr  West  has  appealed  for 
members  in  all  the  local  papers 
and  on  local  radio. 


Letter  from  Guyana  Emma  Beath 


Embarrassment  of  riches 

THE  MANGOES  are  begin-  I day-break  through  lunch  times  and  I bance,  plus  a steady 
ning  to  ripen  and  I am  recall-  after  school,  hordes  of  the  local  mangoes  for  which  1 ha' 
in?  iIip  hpnpfife  and  Amprinrlinn  children,  ramrincr  from  dash  and  fivht  off  the  i 


THE  MANGOES  are  begin- 
ning to  ripen  and  I am  recall- 
ing die  benefits  and 
drawbacks  of  this  brief  season.  My 
delight  at  the  abundance  of  this 
wonderfully  juicy  and  nutritious 
fruit  last  year  was  quickly  tempered 
by  the  attendant  rise  in  stress  levels 
and  loss  of  privacy.  I am  going 
through  the  same  disillusionment 
this  year.' 

Generally,  every  tree,  bush  or 
yine  that  bears  anything  of  any 
interest  is  indisputably  owned  by 
someone  who  has  exclusive  rights 
to  its  bounty.  But  the  large  mango 
free  a few  metres  from  our  house 
foils  into  a distinctly  grey  area; 
because  the  owner  of  the  house 
(and  the  tree)  has  rented  out  her 
property  to  us.  '■ 

We  naively  assumed  (prompted 
by  Our  occupation  agreement)  that 
along  with  the  house  came  the  yard 
[fod  the.  numerous  fruit-bearing 
frees  around  it.  Certainly  the  weeds 
that  grow  at  an  alarming  rate,  espe- 
ciaUy  during  the  wet  weather,  are 
Our  responsibility.1  But  not  so  with 
the  more  interesting  products,  espe- 
cially the  mangoes. 

As  soon  as'  the  tree  begins  to 
Jfroduce-  a fruit  resembling  soirie- 
tbtog  edible,  open  season  is  tje- 
_ Bred  and  the  pelting  begins.  From 


day-break  through  lunch  times  and 
after  school,  hordes  of  the  local 
Amerindian  children,  ranging  from 
those  just  big  enough  to  toddle  to 
the  burly  and  surly  youths  of  the 
secondary  school,  troop  through 
the  yard  and  hurl  missiles  into  the 
tree,  bringing  down  a great  deal  of 
foliage  arid  the  odd  mango  with  it. 
They  stuff  their  pockets  and  go 
away  satisfied,  to  be  replaced  by 
others  who  repeat  the  process. 


M MO  MATTER  thRt  the  fruit  is 
■mV  a long  way  from  being  ripe. 
W W This  is  a minor  inconven- 
ience which  can  be  overcome  by 
' eating  the  hbhnally  lush,  jiiicy  and 
swetit  fruit  hard,  sour  and  green 
with  hot  pepper  sauce  and  salt  It  is 
hqrd  to  begrudge  the  'children  this 
feast  knowing  that  they  may  eat 
little  tilse  for  the  restof  the  day.  . 

Since  my  appeals  to  them  to  stop 
pelting  the  tree  meet  with  nothing 
but  bewildered  looks  and  laughter, 
"and  hfore  little  appreciable  effect,  I 
have'  begun  a bargaining  system 
whereby  I authorise  them  to  climb 
the  tree  and  bring  down  as  many 
mangoes  as  thby  and  their  friends 
can  possibly  manage  to  eat  and  then 
send  them  packing.1 

'nils'  way  I achieve  my  twin  gbals 
tioutner  somewhat  less  distur- 


bance, plus  a steady  supply  of 
mangoes  for  which  I haven’t  had  to 
dash  and  fight  off  the  competition 
whenever  I hear  the  characteristic 
crash  and  thud  as  the  fruit  falls  to 
the  ground. 

In  a few  weeks  time  this  trying 
season  will  be  replaced  by  the  next 
phase  in  the  process,  when  the 
ground  mil  be  a carpet  of  rotting 
fruits  which  one  either  collects  or 
squelches  one's  way  through,  my 
clothes  will  be  covered  by  orange 
stains,  many  people  will  have  suc- 
cumbed to  “mango  fever”  through 
general  over-indulgence  and  eating 
unwashed  fruit,  and  I will  be  ap- 
proaching the  point  where  HI  be 
glad  if  1 never  see,  smell,  hear  or 
step  Inanother  mango. 

For  some' 1 reason,  the  mango 
trees  in  tfriB  part  of  the  country  bear 
fruit  for  three  months  a year, 
whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  populated 
areas  of  the  country  the  fruits  seem 
to  { be  available  more  or  ' less 
throughout  the  year. 

And  ad  hick  would  haVe  it,  the 
tree  in  olit*  yard  seems  to  be  the  first 
in  the  area  to  bear  fry  it,  thus  attract- 
ing thb  most  arid'  and  mango-, 
starved  interest  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  probably' a major  con- 
tributing factor  to  1 bur  particular 
type  of  mango  madness! 1 ■ 1 


DOBS  dyslexia  affect  die 
Chinese,  who  read  from  top 
to  bottom? 

Dyslexia  doesn’t  affect  the 
Chinese,  not  because  they  read 
from  top  to  bottom  (all  Chinese 
books  nowadays  read  from  left  to 
right  anyway)  but  because  they 
have  no  letters  to  mix  up.  Chinese 
characters  are  simplified  picto- 
graphs,  which  may  even  mean  that 
people  affected  with  dyslexia  — 
who  are  better  able  to  remember 
pictures  than  letters  — are  better  at 
learning  Chinese  than  others.  — 
Andy  Nicholson.  Shangrao.  China 


/F  ETIQUETTE  dictates  the 
bottom  button  on  n gentleman's 
waistcoat  remains  unbuttoned, 
why  do  tailors  put  them  on? 

IF  TAILORS  left  off  the  bottom  but- 
/ ton,  wouldn’t  the  next  one  up  be  the 
bottom  one? — Nick  Riley,  Sheffield 

rHE  button  remained  unfastened 
in  deference  to  King  George  IV, 
who  was  prevented  from  buttoning 
his  because  he  was  so  overweight 
(17  stone  81b  in  1797J.  James  Gill- 
ray’s  caricature,  A Voluptuary  Under 
The  Horrors  Of  Digestion,  shows 
the  prince  wearing  a waistcoat  with 
six  buttons  undone.  — Samantha 
Johnson.  Hanley.  Staffordshire 


MMMHYIS  it  that  lots  of  people 
If  If  UBed  to  be  very  leftwing 
when  they  were  young  and  are 
now  quite  rightwing;  but  hardly 
anyone  goes  the  other  way? 

rHE  political  spectrum  eslal>- 
lished  at  the  lime  of  the  French 
Revolution  has  been  moving 
steadily  leftwards.  This  is  why 
Thatcher,  who  In  1800  would  have 
been  described  as  a “Jacobin”  on 
the  extreme  left,  is  now  regarded  as 
on  the  far  right.  Liberalism,  the  be- 
lief in  personal  and  economic  free- 
dom, is  now  on  the  extreme  right. 
Hence,  people  whose  political  ideas 
remain  unchanged  find  themselves 
on  the  “right"  as  the  political  spec- 
trum moves  leftwards.  — H M 
Lowry,  Mariborottgh,  Wiltshire 

j N 1947  Bertrand  Russell  argued 
/ that  Russia  should  be  coerced 


into  accepting  international  control 
of  atomic  energy;  in  1961,  aged  89, 
he  was  jailed  for  organising  on 
illegal  sit-down  against  nuclear 
weapons.  In  1936  Jean-Paul  Sartre 
did  not  bother  to  vote;  in  the  early 
1970s  he  sold  revolutionary  papers 
on  the  streets  of  Paris.  Those  who 
move  leftwards  may  be  few  in  num- 
ber but  they  are  the  clever  ones.  — 
Ian  Birch  all,  London 


#F NOTHING  sticks  to  Teflon, 
how  do  they  mnke  Teflon  stick 
to  die  non-stick  pan? 

rHEY  cook  scrambled  egg  in  it 
first.  — Glenn  Baron,  Lcigh-on- 
Mendip,  Bath 


\A/HEN  Teflon  was  being  tested 

V V ns  a non-stick  waling  for  tians, 
its  anti-adherence  properties  resulted 
in  separation  of  the  coaling  from  the 
pan's  surface.  This  was  overcome  by 
treating  the  interior  of  the  pan  with 
sulphuric  add,  pitting  it  and  so  giving 
tlie  Teflon  a surface  to  which  it  could 
adhere.  Thus,  the  Teflon  is  stuck  to 
the  metal  of  the  pan  mechanically 
rather  than  chemically.  — Edward 
Barnett,  Iiutka,  Japan 

Any  answers? 

\A/HAT  is  the  youngest  age  at 

V V which  the  cause  of  doatii 
can  be  registered  as  "old  age”  hy 
a doctor?  — Nicola  Mansfield, 
Hemet  Hempstead.  Hertfordshire 

\ A /HAT  evidence  is  there  to 

V V support  allegations  that 
German  submarines  were  refu- 
elled In  Irish  Freo  State  ports 
during  the  second  world  war?  — 
John  Shaw,  Liverpool 

A 8 SUMMER  approaches,  the 
/I  dawn  chorus  starts  earlier 
and  earlier.  Do  birds  require 
less  sleep  during  summer  than 
winter?  If  so,  should  humans  be 
able  to  adapt  In  the  same  way?  — 
Mark  Burrell,  London 

Answers  should  be  e-mailed  to 
weekly@guerdlan.co.uk.  faxed  to 
01 71/441 71  -242-0985,  or  posted 
to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farring- 
don  Road,  London  EC1M  3HQ 


A Country  Diary 


William  Condry 

MACHYNLLETH: , Our  willow 
warblers  and  our  shelducks  ar- 
rived at  the  Bame  time.  The  wai> 
biers  had  flown  maybe  3,000  miles 
'from  southern  Africa.  The  shel- 
ducks had  Gome  only  a few  hundred 
metres  from  the  estuary.  But  for 
both  it  meant  the  start  of  the  breeds 
Ing'seaBOri.  For  a few  Weeks  the  wil- 
low warblers  will  fill  the  trees  with 
heavenly  song.  The  shelduckb'  con-' 
tribution  to  the  chorus  will  be  less 
musical  but  just  as  much'  a part  of 
the  woodland  spring  as  they  fly 
between  the  leafless  tiakd  to  larid  in 
grassy  clearings  hi  parties  of  up  to  a 
dbzen'orso.  " ''  ' 

One  morning  I concealed  nty&eif 
in  a thicket  by  one  oi  their  favourite 
trysting  places  and  waited  for  theta; 
mid  Very  soon  they  came  cfrclltig 
.'  pver'fee  wood,  milking  a careful  re-i 
cOrinaisBancebefore  fluttetingdowii 
td  stand  a minute  or  Lwo  in  watchful 
j’foleace.  TJieri  began 'their 'courtship 
rituals  afaohg  the  wood  anemones 


and  the  springing  bluebell  leaves. 
Necks  lowered,  heads  nearly  on  the 
ground,  they  cliased  each  other 
ponderously,  filling  the  quiet  trees 
with  very  loud,  deeply  resonant 
quackings  from  the  females  and 
pleasant  whistlings  from  the  drakes. 
Then  they  all  stood  upright  and 
jerked  their  necks  convulsively. 

After  that,  their  enthusiasm  de- 
flated; they  stood  for  several  min- 
utes until  a new  wave  of  excitement 
passed  through  them.  With  their 
red  beaks,  green-lustred  black 
heads,  white  bodies  sashed  with, 
chestnut,-  black  wings  and  tails  and 
pink  legs  and  feet,  shelducks  are 
fine-looking  birds  to  see  in  the 
woods  in - spring.  They  nest  in  old 
rabbit-holes  and  similar  dark  places 
but  I wonder  how  they  choose  the 
best  hiding-place?  Do  they  go  down 
each  hole. to  find,  out  If  anyone  is  at 
home?  And  what  happens  If  they 
discover  a vixen  down  there?  Or  a 
stoat  or  .:?  polecat?  House-bunting 
6ouId  be  quite  ah  adventure  if  you 
afe  a shelduck^  1 ... 


26  ARTS 


guardian  v, a. 


Gone,  banging  the 
door  behind  him 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banks-Smlth 


BUT  tliey  say  (he 
mm  MM  tongues  of  dying  men 
enforce  attention  like 
deep  harmony,”  as  John  of  Gaunt 
said.  Following  this  up  with  a 
hymn  to  England  and  a brisk 
ticking  off  for  his  nephew. 

Hie  dying  Dennis  Potter, 
using  emotional  blackmail  so 
cheerfully  blatant  it  makes  your 
eyes  water,  shotgunned  the  BBC 
and  Channel  4 into  marriage. 

At  his  insistence  they  are 
showing  Karaoke  and  Cold 
Lazarus,  which  he  wrote  against 
the  ticking  of  the  cancer  clock,  in 
tandem  from  the  end  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  June.  A discreet 
divorce  will  then  be  arranged  be- 
tween the  competing  channels. 

Karaoke  is  predictable  Potter. 
Cold  Lazarus  is  uot.  It  is  a 
rollicking  science  fiction 
spectacular  set  some  400  years 
from  now. 

Not  a nice  place.  You  wouldn't 
like  it.  The  world  is  run  by  a 
couple  of  comic,  foul-mouthed 
monsters.  Martina,  renewed  by 
youth  pills  and  a string  of  young 
studs,  makes  the  bnppy  pills  — 
and  Slitz,  a multimedia  mogul, 
makes  the  pappy  programmes. 

England  doesn’t  exist.  Staring 
at  Professor  Emma  Porlock 
(Frances  de  la  Tour),  an 
incarnation  of  formidable  starch  - 
mess,  Slitz  saym  'There  may  not 
be  an  England  any  more  but 
there's  still  the  English.'' 

"There  will  always  be  an 
England,"  says  Professor  Por- 
lock tersely.  This  got  both  a 
laugh  and  applause  when  U was 
first  screened. 

This  England  Is  preserved  hi 
the  cryogenlcally  frozen  head  of 
Daniel  Feeld  (Albert  Finney), 
essentially  Potter  himself. 

H»  frozen  eyelids  move.  Ho  Is1 
dreaming,  as  a dog  dreams  of 
rabbits,  of  a goal  at  Craven  Cot- 
tage, of  Wilson  Keppol  and  Betty, 
of  Oxford,  of  children  singing 
"When  I wake  with  the  blest 
In  the  munBion  of  rest,  Will 


there  be  any  stars  in  my  crown?” 

There  is  always  a snake.  In 
this  Eden  where  the  bracken  is 
thick  as  clotted  cream,  a boy  is 
raped  by  a tramp.  The  dead  head 
weeps.  SUtz  and  his  specialist  in 
sexual  arousal  and  erectile 
tissue  are  convinced  the  head's 
memories  will  be  a TV  sensation. 
And  then  the  scientists  realise 
the  head  Is  aware  of  its  own 
violation. 

Now  watch  on,  assuming  you 
were. 

Potter  went  out  with  a bang. 
You  could  hear  the  door  slam 
behind  him.  As  Daniel  Feeld 
says:  T'm  out  of  here  in  the 
morning.  I can  afford  to  offend 
whomsoever  I choose.” 

(Which  reminds  me,  in 
Karaoke,  Daniel  Feeld 
disastrously  uses  the  name  of  a 
real  man  in  his  play.  Oddly 
enough,  there  is  a real  Daniel 
Field  too,  a well  known,  but  not 
apparently  well  known  enough, 
hairdresser.  Desperate  lines  of 
dialogue  like  "Feeld  with  two 
ees"  sound  as  if  this  hair-tearing 
point  was  noticed  rather  late  in 
the  day.  Never  uilnd . . . nice 
man . , . drinks  his  own  shampoo 
to  show  it’s  wholesome . . . prob- 
ably won't  mind  being  described 
as  “that  drunken  fool”.) 

The  project  went  well  over 
budget  but  Kenith  Trodd,  the 
producer  of  both  plays,  was 
determined  not  to  skimp  on  the 
mint  sauce  in  what  he  called  the 
Last  Supper  of  television  drama. 

I doubt  if  anyone  enjoyed  the 
Last  Supper  much  either.  What 
with  everyone  haring  to  sit 
crowded  together  on  one  side  of 
tlie  table  like  that  and  Judas 
leaving  in  a huff. 

There  is  one  moment  at  the 
end  of  Karaoke  where  Albert 
Finney  takes  a mike  and  lip 
syncs  to  Bing  Crosby’s  Pennies 
From  Heaven.  And  the  whole 
cheap  joint  falls  silent  listening 
or  remembering. 

Andrew  Cu  If  adds:  Alan 
Yentoh,  controller  of  BBC  1,  and  ■ 
Michael  Grade,  chief  executive 
of  Channel  4 launched  a staunch 
defence  of  Potter’s  work  In  the 


Qh.  I 

Kecley  Hawes  in  Karaoke1,  one  of  Dennis  Potter’s  two  last  plays 


face  of  criticisms  by  tabloids  and 
television  watchdogs  of  more 
than  40  four-letter  words  in 
eight  hours  of  drama. 

Mr  Yeutob  said  after  a screen- 
ing of  the  opening  episodes  Inst 
month:  “Dennis  would  neither 
needlessly  offend  the  audience, 
nor  patronise  them.” 

Mr  Grade  said  the  controversy 
was  hysteria  about  a few  four- 
letter  words.  It  would  be 
perverse  of  those  likely  to  object 
to  sit  down  and  watch  It  just  to 
be  offended.  "It  is  not  a major 
issue  with  this  series  because 
content  and  context  is  every- 
thing,” he  said. 

The  two  dramas  were  made  In 
accordance  with  the  dying 
wishes  of  the  playwright,  whose 
previous  work  included  The 
Singing  Detective  and  Lipstick 
On  Your  Collar. 


His  request  for  a “rilling 
memorial”  came  in  a Ounmcl  4 
interview  with  Mclvyu  Bragg  two 
months  before  his  death  from 
cancer  in  199*1. 

During  tlie  80-minute  inter- 
view, fortified  by  champagne, 
black  coffee,  cigarettes,  and 
morphine,  he  asked  for  tlie 
unprecedented  arrangement 
between  the  (wo  channels  “since 
it  is  my  hiHtwnrk,  and  since  I 
have  spent  my  life,  in  television, 
and  since  that  life  has  not  been 
insignificant  in  television”. 

Kosciiinric  Whitman,  one  of 
tlie  producers,  said:  'The 
emotional  commitment  from  all 
of  us  is  huge  — we  cried  every 
episode.” 

Director  Kenny  Rye  said:  "I 
don’t  know  if  Potter  was  ever 
very  pure,  but  if  they  are  pure 
Potter,  then  I'm  very  pleased.” 


A touch  of  Dutch  courage  at  the  Tate 


ART 

Adrian  Searle 


AA ARLENE  DUMAS'S  drawing 
f rf  show  at  London's  Tate  Galierv 


* r f show  at  London’s  Tate  Gallery 
(until  June  30)  is  about  love,  sex, 
bodies,  babes,  illness,  Jesus  and  God. 

, Dumas,, who  has  shown  in  Britain 

before,  but  not  to  enough  notice,  is 
| one  of  the  most; interesting  figura- 
tive painters  to  have  emerged  in  Eu- 

' ,!  rope  since  the  1970s.  Her  work  is 

i hugely  enjoyable,  by  tarns  funny, 

{ ; executed.  jHer  drawings  of  heads 

! 1 and  figures  float  on  the  white  paper. 

J i with  the  brevity  and  exactitude  of  a 

■ , : ! Dumas’s  drawings  have  always' 
j ■ complemented  and  beqn  given  as 
j.  much  status  as  her.  paintings.  She 
has  a great  , touch,  using  old-fesh- 
■ | toned  brush  and  wash  to  describe 
! God.  as  a blob,  Jesus  as  a perfect 
Magdalena  (for  Kiel)  1 996  by  the  lover  and.  to  produce  endless  groups  I 

South  African'  Marlene  Dumas,  j pf  .ferge-s^ale  portrait  heads,  full-;  I 


length  nude  studies  and  an  alarm- 
ingly hirsute  erect  penis. 

On  this  last  drawing  she  has  writ- 
ten: There  was  a girl  that  when  she 
was  young  thought  it  was  all  cov- 
ered in  hair."  Dumas,  who  lives  in 
Holland,  was  brought  up  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed . Church  in  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa,  and  her  render- 
ing of  English  is  as  odd-ball  and 
unnerving  as  her  work.  A strict 
Protestant  .upbringing,  and  the 
racism  qf  her  country,  led' her  to 
focus  on  sex,  religion  and  the  colour 
of  sk |n.  Once,,  she  painted  a black 
woman  in  a white  face-pack,  and  her 
large-scale  figure  paintings  in  the 
Netherlands  Pavilion  at  the  Venice 
Biennale  last  year  featured  black 
'Supermodel  ^aomi  Campbell. 

. , ,Hpf  drawings  are, loosely  washed- 
in.  tonally  jj, recipe  rppsses  and 
silhouettes,  fleshed  out  and  given 
form,  vvith  bleeds  of  ink/  It  is  a 
speedy,.  .bit-pqd:rj^|ss  technique 
, whiqh  , communicates,  ^the  vitality. 
She  manages  a surpifcipg  $nge,and 


variety  of  touch,  and  an  ability  lo 
depict  not  only  flesh,  but  also  to  give 
her  figures  and  faces  a great  deal  of 
emotional  range  and  . character.  In 
one  series.  Chlorosis  (lovesick), 
she  depicts  24  male  and  female 
heads,  some  with  lascivious,  open 
mouths,  otliers  disconsolate, 
lovelorn  and  lost  in  self-reflection. 
In  Jesus  Serene  w?  find  21  heads  of 
Christ:  a cHcb£  long-hair  blonde 
Jesus,  a woman  Jesus  with  a goatee, 
an  adult  baby  Jesus,  Jesus  As  The 
Perfect  Lover  and  art-hl9torical  Je- 
suses  — , Romanesque, . Medieval 
Flemish,  Gothic  and  modern. 

. Sometimes  Dumas  homes  in  on1 
more  difficult  territory,  depicting  a 
woman,  as  a purple-faced  victim 
slumped,  bruised  anti  damaged,  in  a1 
corner;  In  Wlqit  Ever  Happened  To1 
The  Greeks,  we  get  a betyveen-the-1 
legs  yiqwofa  hairy  old  Greek  god 
gazing  down  at  the  tip  of  hls  own 
ejaculating  penis.  An  apt  drawing 
.ipf  the.Tate,  .and  a ytty  coda,  to  a 
memorable  ^how.  . ( 


/A  big-boned 
gal  cruises  * 
into  town 


MUSIC 

Caroline  Sullivan 

\A/nAT  greater  sign  of  on 
V V approval  than  lo  be  invited e 
perform  your  new  single  h ib 
National  I-oUcry  Show?  Yelk  dbij 
who  will  do  so  this  week,  would u 
have  been  asked  If  the  lottery  kj 
existed  10  years  ago.  Out  lofa 
singers,  thin  on  the  ground  lode 
hardly  existed  then,  and  the  nr? 
mannered,  lower-cased  kd  n 
considered  positively  dangerous j 
first. 

How  a hit  album  and  a Gram, 
changed  perceptions!  Since  19SG 
platinum-selling  Ingenue,  lang  b 
not  only  been  welcome  at  the  fa 
venues,  slur  lias  become  a bad- 
mark  < if  vocal  elegance.  Utterly  dj  s 
ami  ('motive,  her  voice  is  almost i>  "J 
paralleled  in  p«*p.  and  her  follow; 
has  been  augmented  by  stra£) 
I'nujih'f,  win n si  by  her  ability  loib 
initiate  mnitisf  r<-nm  love  suiigs. 

Bui  while  Iumi 'rusexmils  buy  hr 
records,  lew  go  die  whole  hog  k 
going  |o  her  gigs.  Ihe  openiu 
night  uf  lu'i  first  British  lourf- 
ibn-e  years  was  overwhelmii* 
populated  by  gay  women  there: 
worship  the  “ big-boned  gal  fa 
Alberta"  (ihusc  hones  are  draped! 
qiiii *i  troiiser-suils  these  days,  t 
111*  • way.  afler  an  ill-advised  flirtatii- 
wiib  Italian  designers). 

Ling  is  singing  belter  Ilian  K 
al  the  mmiieiil,  but  seems  lo 
treading  water,  careerwise.  It- 
current  record,  All  You  Can  Eai> 
enjoyed  uulliing  like  the  sucres5 
its  predecessor,  forcing  the  capact- 
of  ilu-  Birmingham  Academy  to  It 
reduced  To  preserve  the  htftai 
of  the  performance".  Bui  if  to' 
never  regains  the  giddy  height 
Iwmg  slmvnl  l>y  Cimly  Cnwrfcris 
the  cover  of  Vnnily  Fair,  it  b*'*’ 
loss. 

Even  if  she  did  nol  own  fld 
voice,  whose  rare  beauty  leaves® 
stupid  with  awe,  she  would  pul65 
rpiite  u show.  She  is  enslly  ow 
comforlahle  on  ii  singe  Uian  * 
drinking  in  llie  ndomlion  of  to 
girls,  who  approach  the  Binge*® 
flown*  and  sweets.  Moll|,n 
dinn  uml  ii  tense,  sliu  upns  an & 
crensingly  gliltery  .succession  * 
jnckets  while  dialling  about  hern 
ret|ii  lied  piission  for  UmaThurn* 

Her  jusl-iis-glrls  innnner  n»W 
us  nil  honorary  lesbians 
night  — nncl  it  is  worth  noting®* 
her  casual  inferences  Ip.her  sex® 
ily  anr  more  persuasive  W 
Madonna's  panting  bisexual  dj*  | 

Much  of  llie  music  .hnfkJ.b#2  ^ 
k d's  country  roots.  She  resort*"! 
old  numbers  like  Two 
An  Asiilrny  and  Roy, 

Crying,  which  lavishly  (PpJW.JI 
reservoir  of  bathos.  i:.,9W: 
schmnltz,  rather  than  her 
lounge  pop,  is  what  lang  wasJOr : 

Lang  surrenders 
corniness  of  it  all,  backed  W • 
lion  by  Ozzy  Osbobpp?  • t ' 


guitarist,  Tlie  group, 
former  Janet  , Jackqogftfc c 
belief  that  jie  was  joining 
gentler"  band  must,  ^il 
shattered  by  . langVPF*#*’..  \ 
dancing  on  (lie  pirinq. , ••fjjiuk  \ 
The  conlradictpry  fKflw^,  f 
dawn  lang  — dykqri,  gwWJj  L 
pop  geqius  — r mesh  tf^iTO  \ 
seductively  ill  tiiis  sl>oyv.  t ■ ■ ► 
fock  up  my  daughter?'?1:^ 
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Hell  for  leather 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 


JL  A OT  EVEN  the  most  strin- 
Itf  gent  critic  could  attack 
A W Richard  Loncraine’s  Richard 
HI  as  a heritage  movie.  This  screen 
adaptation  of  Richard  Eyre's  and  Ian 
McKellen’s  ground-breaking  stage 
adaptation  goes  hell  for  leather 
against  the  tone  of  most  period 
pieces.  It  turns  Shakespeare  into  a 
screenwriter  and  the  play  itself  into 
a truly  cinematic  political  thriller. 

It  doesn’t  entirely  work.  There 
are  times  when  one  would  be  grate- 
ful for  more  of  the  text  and  a less 
self-consciously  daring  use  of  what 
is  left  of  it  Wa9  it  really  necessary  to 
have  the  hunchback  king  deliver 
one  of  the  play's  most  familiar  lines 
as  he  pees  in  the  gents?  Or  scream- 
ing for  a horse  while  riding  a recal- 
citrant Jeep? 

Perhaps  it  was,  if  only  to  prove  that 
the  Bard  had  a well-developed  sense 
of  humour  even  as  he  bestrode  the 
heights  of  melodrama.  But  he  might 
occasionally  turn  a little  in  his  grave 
at  the  film’s  racier  flights. 

■ “Trrose  wno  dread  TjnaRespeare  in 
the  cinema,  however,  may  disagree. 


Almost  anything  Is  permissible  to 
prevent  a worthy  boredom  settling  in 
on  tlie  screen.  Forthcoming  screen 
productions  of  Hamlet  and  A Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream,  please  note. 

The  other  problem  of  this  other- 
wise commendabiy  audacious  and 
on  the  whole  successful  film  is  that 
Eyre’s  stage  production,  which  used 
the  original  text  merely  as  a starting 
point,  has  been  truncated  even  fur- 
ther to  keep  the  film  short,  sharp 
and  pacy  enough  to  satisfy  even 
action-movie  freaks. 

But  let  us  not  complain.  Tlie 
thirties  setting  works  well  — show- 
ing what  might  have  happened  if  a 
British  Hitler  had  brokered  his  way 
savagely  to  power.  And  the  film's 
very  moderate  budget  allows 
Loncraine  and  Peter  Bizou,  his  cine- 
matographer, bravely  to  invent 
visual  ruses,  such  as  using  St  Pan- 
eras  station  and  the  Shell  building  in 
London,  rather  than  expensive  sets. 

Above  all.  there  is  McKellen's 
triumphantly  watchable  Richard,  a 
vile  and  psychotic  despot  whose 
mother  (Maggie  Smith  as  an  imperi- 
ous old  Duchess  of  York)  loathes 
him  as  a runt  but  who.  despite 
everytmng,  Skills  oauiyvuinerauur 
and  at  times  almost  likeable.  You 


certainly  laugh  with  him  on  occa- 
sion, as  he  exploits  the  gullibility  of 
those  around  him,  rather  like  a 
salesman  selling  duff  insurance 
policies  to  pensioners. 

He  has  never  before  come  close 
to  9uch  a riveting  kind  of  screen  per- 
formance. No  praise  can  be  too  high 
for  this  transmogrification  from  the- 
atrical knight  into  tally  fledged  film 
star.  McKellen's  busy,  light-footed 
performance  strikes  very  few  false 
notes,  right  down  to  tlie  old  and  usu- 
ally self-conscious  dodge  of  address- 
ing the  audience  via  the  camera. 

Kristin  Scott-Thomas  proves  an 
almost  equally  compulsive  Lady 
Anne,  courted  by  Richard  in  the 
mortuary  where  her  previous  hus- 
band lies  dead  at  his  hands.  The 
Americans  in  the  cast  fare  less  well, 
being  largely  unable  to  get  their 
tongues  around  what  remains  of  the 
text  with  more  than  vaguely  ade- 
quate conviction. 

Principally,  though,  more  than  a 
measure  of  praise  must  go  to  Lon- 
craine, who  has  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  a dashing  enterprise  with 
considerable  skill,  moving  it  along 
at  a good  pace,  and,  in  the  end,  pro- 
ducing a parable  about  power  that 
suggests  Richard  is  not  just  a Holly- 
wood villain  who  gets  his  just 
deserts  but  simply  a symptom  of 

YVtTdl  ts  riiuilg~  wltli  rt  JlLUliUfll  (illU 

corrupt  society. 


Heirs  and  graces 


A touch  of  evil . . . Stage  actor  Ian  McKellen  transforms  himself  into  a film  star  as  Richard  III 


Where  East  meets  West 


SINGAPORE  FILM  FESTIVAL 

Derek  Malcolm • 

~T  HE  JURY  at  last  month’s  Shiga-' 
I pore’s  ninth  International  Film 
Festival  gave  a career  prize  to  the 
great  Taiwanese  director  Hoii 
Hslao-hslen,  chose  as  best  director 
Edward  Yang,  another  film-maker 
from  Taiwan,  and  then  heard,  at  the 
first  official  Conference  between  the 
critics  of  East  and  West,  that  neither 
man  had  enjoyed  much  success  in 
Taiwan  Itself. 

Mahjong,  a study  of  the  material- 
ism of  Taiwanese  youth,  which  won 
Yang  his  award,  is  a case  in  point 
Yang  risks  losing  so  much  that  be 
has  decided  not  even  to  attempt  a 
cinema  releaae  in  his  home  terri- 
tory. Instead,  he  will  try  to  sell  the 
film  In  the  rest  of  Asia  and  the  West  ■ 

Here  lies  the  rub  for  Eastern  film- 
makers. Despite  festival  successes 
abroad  — Eastern  films  have  won' 
all  three  major  European  festivals 
within  the  past  three  years  — and  a: 
genuine  feeling  that  Eastern  films 
among  the  best  being  made 
today  outside  Hollywood,  these 


film-makers  face  a precarious  future 
in  their  own  countries. 

What  the  conference  discovered 
was  that  Independent  film-makers 
'from  both  East  and  West  suffered 
from  roughly  the  same  problems  — 
a lack  of  government  structures  to 
'encourage  finance,  and  chronic  dis- 
tribution and  exhibition  problems. 

Eastern  film-makers  often  ftced 
the  further  difficulties  of  censorship 
and  a suspicion  that  any  serious' 
topic  would  be  anathema  to  a film- 
going public  which/in  the  Bast  as 
well  as  the  West,  Is  flocking  to 
Hollywood  movies. 

1 FacCd  with ( these  problems, 'gen- 
erally considered  to  be  insoluble 
without  either  private  or  public 
sponsorship,  the  critics  reluctantly 
decided  that  writers  on  film  should 
involve  themselves  as  much  In  film 
politics  as  In  art,  organising  lobbies 
where  necessary.  , I 

Accordingly,  the  conference  ex- 
pressed strong,  support  for  tiie  Sin- 
gapore festival,  which  struggles  on 
a tiny  budget  to  promote  Eastern  as 
well  as  international  films  and  pud 
ceeds  in  drawing  large  audiences 
into  cinemas  which  usually  show 


commercial  Hollywood  or  Chinese- 
speaking  films. 

Two  fedora  may  help.  One  is  the 
now  precarious  nature  pf  the  Hong 
Kong  festival,  hitherto  regarded  as 
the  premier  event  for  Eastern  films 
but  unlikely  to  remain  so  under  the 
tutelage  of  mainland  China.  The 
other  is  tim  Singapore  govern- 
ment’s 6tated ' intention  to  try  to  , 
make  the  city  as  much  a cultural  as 
a business  centre  within  ai  decade. 

Even  though  there  1b  no  indige- 
nous film  industry  in  so  small  a re- 
public, a genuine  Singaporean  film 
■—  Eric  Khoo’s  Mee-Pok  Man  — 
was  successfully  shown  at  the  festi- 
val last  year,  and  reached  more  than 
a dozen  festivals  In  the  West.  Made, 
for  a tiny  budget  and ( given  a re- 
stricted certificate  because  of  Its 
subject  matter  (the  obsession  of  a 
poor  noodle-seller  for  a sought-after 
model),  it  also  had  a considerable 
success  In  Singapore  itself. 

Now  Khoo  is  making  another 
film,  and  dozens  of  short  filnis  are 
produced  for  special,  well-spon; 
sored  prizes  at  tlie  festival.  Some- 
thing is  dekrly  stirring.  But  unless, 
tiie  Singapore,  goyerritoeiit  acts, 
quickly,  .the  opportunity  presented 
by  Hong  Kopg'p  uncertain  tafiirt! 
could  be  missed. 


THEATRE 

Michael  Bllllngton 

DO  WE.  still  want,  a monarchy 
in  Britain?  A question  largely 
Ignored  in  the  House  of 
Commons  fa  now  eagerly  debated 
on  the  stage  of  the  Birmingham  Rep 
in  Peter  Whelan's  Divine  Right 
But,  although  it's  a fascinating  state- 
of-the-natlon  play,  the  paradox  is 
that  Mr  Whelan,  an  avowed  republi- 
can, leaves  you  feeling  strangely 
sympathetic  to  the  beleaguered 
royals. 

His  scenario  has  an  initial  plausi- 
bility. The  year  is  2000.  The  Queen 
still  reigns,  New  Labour  is  in  power 
and  Prince  Charles  deddes  to  abdi- 
cate hls  right  of  succession,  As  the 
republican  movement  gathers 
steam,  Prince  William,  somewhat 
less  probably,  evades  iiis  security 
men,  puts  on  a disguise  and  goes  on 
a private  walkabout  through  his  fu- 
ture kingdom.  What  he  sees  leads 
him  to  the  inexorable  conclusion 
that  the  English  especially  are  an 
uncertain  people  who  cling  to 
monarchy  to  give_tbeniJ!a.Dseuiln-- 
“ifl entity";  accordingly,  with  the  royal 
family’s  agreement,  lie  steps  down 
to  make  way  for  a “a  Parliamentary 
Head  of  Stale". 

Whelan  is  wilting  a piny,  not  a 
manifesto.  Bui.  in  his  determination 
lo  be  fair  lo  all  sides,  lie  leaves  you 
feeling  that  there  may  be  a case  for 
monarchy  after  all.  'Hie  yuuiig 
Prince  is  seen  not  ns  a calculating 
schemer  like  Shakespeare’s  Hal  in 
Easlcheap  but  as  a troubled 
charmer  with  a genuine  sense  of 
national  responsibility.  And  the 
republicans  — represented  by  a 
fractious  alliance  of  a leftwing 
Labour  MP.  a meritocratic  Tory  and 
an  Irish  businessman  — are  so  in- 
ternally divided  that  they  cannot 
decide  whether  they  want  a figure- 
head, a moral  watchdog  or  someone 
with  executive  power. 

The  very  act  of  dramatising  tlie 
monarchy  seems  to  produce  an  in- 
tuitive empathy.  The  young  Prince, 
played  with  an  astonishing  mix  of 
shyness  and  assurance  by  William 
Mannering,  is  much  tlie  most 
compelling  character  on  stage: 
capable  of  handling  probing  TV 
interviewers  and  angry  republican 
teachers,  yet  filled  with  agonising 
self-doubt.  In  fact,  Whelan  seems  to 
have  more  of  a problem  with  his  po- 
tential subjects:  the  skinhead, 
Union  Jack-toting  fascists  the.  Prince 
meets  on  the  road  carry  little 
brutish  conviction  and  suggest  that 
the  royals  may  not  be  the  only  ones 
out  of  touch. 

Yet  it’s  a bracing  ,pjay  not  least 
because  it  rises  above  royal  tittle- 
tattle  to  put  on  stage  serious  consti- 
tutional ■ arguments  about  the 
monarchy  An  angry  teacher  goes 
on  television  to  remind  us  that  .the 
monarchy  is  curiously  exempt  from 
the  laws  against  racial,  sexual  and 
religious  discrimination , ’ and  the 
Irish  entrepreneur  quotes  Disraeli’s 
point  that  deference  has  beep  built 
into  the  English  character ‘since  the 
Norman  conquest.,  ; 

I doubt  that  tlie  play  will  change 
anyone's  mind  on  the  key  issue;  its 
very  effectiveness  as  drama  invali- 
dates it  os  propaganda.  But  it  was 
good  to  hear  a Birmingham  audi- 
ence  cheering  a state-af-th elation 
play  to  tiie  Hare  .and  Edgar  tradl- 
tipn.Itis  a serious  play  on  a. serious 
subject,. 

; But  Chelan’s  sldl)  as  a dramatist 
subverts  his  oiyn'  intentions;  ^He 
clearly  sets  out  to  prove  that  the 


monarchy  is  an  anachronism  that 
we  use  to  conceal  our  national 
uncertainty.  What  he  actually  shows 
Is  that  the  republican  movement 
lacks  a coherent  political  agenda 
and  that  heirs  to  the  throne,  in  their 
isolation  and  political  impotence, 
are  hauntingly  tragic  figures. 

Wallace  Shawn's  new  play.  The 
Designated  Mourner,  is  a mini- 
malist work  not  unlike  My  Dinner 
With  Andre:  no  action,  do  instant 
narrative,  just  talk-  Yet  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary and  haunting  piece  about 
the  nature  of  America:  in  particular 
about  tlie  contest  between  an  iso- 
lated patrician  culture  and  an  an- 
swering spiritual  fascism. 

We  are  greeted  at  London's 
Coltesloe.  in  David  Hare's  prod- 
uction, by  a long  trestle-tnble  laden 
with  books.  Behind  llie  table  sit 
three  characters  who  address  us 
and  occasionally  each  other.  Jack  is 
a graduate  who  has  always  feigned 
an  interest  in  Rembrandt  and  poetry 
but  who  is  plagued  by  his  own 
insecure  sense  of  identity.  Along- 
side him  sit  his  wife,  Judy,  and  his 
famous  father-in-law.  Howard,  who 

. hnVA  - al'uujts  mouoiJ  cffoi 

dirougli  the  rarefied  world  of  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  and  the  finer  products 
of  Western  civilisation. 

Jack  seems  lo  conjure  up  the 
memory  of  tlie  other  I wo  nud  it 
gradually  emerges  that  he  is  the 
designated  mourner  at  the  death  of 
llieir  particular  world.  We  realise 
that  the  despised  underclass  — 
what  a sociologist  once  called  the 
"admass"  — has  revolted  against 
the  elitist  values  of  its  privileged 
superiors.  Howard,  Judy  and  their 
kind  have  been  imprisoned,  blood 
lias  flowed  in  engulfing  river-., 
people  have  been  executed.  Shawn, 
in  fact,  envisions  an  apocalyptic 
world  which  has  seen  what  Jack 
calls  "the  disembowelling  of  the 
uver-bo  welled". 


I A I HAT  is  remarkable  about 
I / 1 / Shawn's  play,  or  series  of 
Ir  V intercut  monologues,  is 
its  evenness  of  tone  and  sense  of 
historical  determinism.  Shawn 
recognises  the  value  of  high  culture 
yet  condemns  those  who  hug  it  to 
themselves  as  if  it  were  their  exclu- 
sive personal  property.  He  also  un- 
derstands the  deprivation  of  those 
who  are  locked  out  of  the  secret 
garden,  yet  bewails  the  descent  into 
barbarism  of  a society  where 
"everyone  on  earth  who  could  read 
John  Donne  was  dead”. 

Shawn  denies  us  many  of  the 
conventional  satisfactions  of  drama, 
but  what  he  has  to  say  is  crucially 
important:  that  we  live  in  a world 
that  preserves  high  culture  for  the 
few,  that  is  leading  to  a dumbing- 
down  of  the  mind  and  coarsening  of 
jthe  spirit,  and  that  Is  poised  on  the 
ibrink  of  a return  to  the  Dark  Ages. 
>Hls  prime  target  is  clearly  America 
| with  Its  protected  oases  of  cultures 
in  a desert  of  cqqunerclalism;  but 
almost  everything  he  says  is  horrifi- 
!callv  relevant  to  rqodecn  -Britain. 

• It's'  a demanding  play  but  one's 
attention  Is  held  by  the  fine  acting  of 
jMlke  Nichols  as  Jack,  finally  break- 
ling  down  into. tear-sodden  regret  for 
jwhat  Is  lost',  by  Miranda  Richardson 
las  his.  wife,  cocooned-  , in  her  own 
(world  of  finer  feelings,  and  by  David  . 
jde  Kcyser  as  the  jalher-ln-law  who 
represents  the  Insulated  smugness-, 
of  tiie  poetic  ^ensifellily. 

As  a play,  ij.  talftes  Us  time;  but 
what  Shawn  has  written  is  certainly 
an  unnerving  tract  for.  our  . times 
that  (Equates  .spiritual  and  political, 
fascism. 
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Gumshoe  who  stuck  to  it 
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Ian  Thomson 

Allan  Pinkerton:  The  Eye  Who 
Never  Slept 
by  James  Mackey 
Mainstream  256pp  £20 

A GOOD  private  eye  should  al- 
f\  wSys  look  for  two  things:  his  en- 
trance to  an  inquiry  and,  above  all, 
his  exit  Danny  Morgan,  a foot-plod- 
ding sleuth  from  south  London, 
failed  to  find  the  right  way  out  On 
the  night  of  March  30, 1987,  he  was 
found  dead  in  a Sydenham  car  park 
with  an  axe  in  the  back  of  his  head. 
Morgan's  murder  recalled  a Holly- 
wood dime  novel  — his  Rolex  watch 
was  stolen,  but  £1,000  left  in  a 
trouser  pocket  Debt-collection 
, money?  No  one  can  tell  because  the 
axe-wielding  mao  (or  woman)  is  still 
at  large. 

For  Britain’s  4,000  or  so  other  pri- 
vate detectives,  the  message  is 
clear:  snoop  with  caution,  or  you’ll 
end  up  in  an  alley  with  the  cats  look- 
ing at  you.  Gumshoes  the  world 
over  owe  much  to  the  ace  shadow 
man  Allan  Pinkerton.  His  company 
motto  — "We  Never  Sleep"  — was 
jjrinted  above  a wideawake  eye. 

Founded  in  Chicago  in  ibou,  tne 
Pinkerton  National  Detective 
Agency  was  the  first  of  its  kind;  it 
trailed  outlaws  across  the  Wild  West 
and  into  the  jungles  of  Central 
America.  Pinkerton  devised  many 
of  the  undercover  and  surveillance 
techniques  still  used  today.  He  infil- 
trated Confederate  lines  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  even 
foiled  a plot  oo  the  president's  life. 

In  this  rollicking  biography, 
James  Mackay  relates  how  an  op 
was  sent  down  to  Dixie  during  the 
Civil  War,  posing  an  an  English  aris- 
tocrat on  a cotton-buying  trip.  With 
his  suspect  accent  "Lord  Tracy" 
must  have  been  as  easy  to  spot  as  a 
kangaroo  in  a dinner  jacket.  But  the 
sleuth  did  gather  the  vital  military 
intelligence  he  was  after. 

Allan  Pinkerton  was  born  in  1819 
in  the  Gorbals  area  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  scraped  a pittance  making 
beer  barrels.  Coopering  soon  gave 
way  to  Chartism  aa  Pinkerton  got 
mixed  up  in  the  radical  working- 
class  movement 


On  the  run  from  the  law,  he  emi- 
grated to  America;  thafs  the  roman- 
tic myth.  But  as  Mackay  points  out 
the  Glaswegian  had  probably  come 
to  the  sad  conclusion,  like  so  many 
before  him,  "that  there  was  no  iu- 
ture  in  remaining  in  Scotland”. 

Pinkerton  settled  in  Dundee,  Illi- 
nois, where  he  was  soon  appointed 
deputy-sheriff  Politically,  the  young 
man’s  heart  was  usually  In  the  right 
place.  Working  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, he  kept  tabs  on  Copperheads 
(northerners  who  secretly  sympa- 
thised with  the  South),  harboured 
runaway  slaves  and  even  tried  to 
rescue  the  abolitionist  John  Brown 
from  the  gallows. 

Pinkerton  was  grievously  upset 
by  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
(Dashiell  Hammett  could  have  told 
him:  never  become  emotionally  in- 
volved with  your  client).  Many,  how- 
ever, thought  there  was  no  more 
warmth  to  him  than  the  burn  of  a 
hangman's  rope.  Throughout  the 
1870s  in  Pennsylvania,  Pinkerton 
brutally  stamped  out  the  Molly 
Maguires,  a secret  society  of  Irish 
miners.  This  biography  claims 
Pinkerton  hounded  the  militants  to 
their  death  because  they  were  in- 

VUlVCU  III  muivlci,  MuL  bceauoo  of 

their  industrial  disputes. 

The  Pinkerton  Agency  got  a bad 
name  for  strikebreaking.  In  1917,  it 
hired  Dashiell  Hammett  himself, 
then  a hopeful  young  op,  to  safe- 
guard scab  workers  who  crossed 
picket  lines.  These  had  been  set  up 
in  Montana  by  International  Work- 
ers of  the  World.  To  his  horror, 
Hammett  was  offered  $1,000  by  a 
mining  company  director  to  kill  an 
agitator.  Later  that  night,  the 
worker  was  lynched  with  three 
other  men.  Pinkerton  died  in  1894, 
before  Hammett’s  time,  but  he 
might  have  recognised  the  tactics. 
Hammett  gets  no  mention  here, 
which  is  odd.  One  of  the  suspects 
he  tailed  for  the  Pinks  became  the 
model  for  Caspar  Gutman,  the 
flabby  villain  in  The  Maltese  Falcon. 

Today,  Pinkerton  Security  Ser- 
vices is  a billlon-dollar  worldwide 
organisation  with  offices  in  20  coun-  i 
tries,  including  the  People’s  Repub-  ! 
lie  of  China,  But  the  ops  no  longer  ’ 
frisk  a joint;  they  bug  it.  i 
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Off  the  top  of  his  head 


Speaking  in  tongues 


Linton  Kwoal  Johnson 

actionary  of  Caribbean  English 
Usage 

ed  Richard  Allsop 
Oxford  697pp  £50 

rRB  POOR  performance  of 
Jamaican  students  in  the 
English  examinations  of  the 
Caribbean  Examination 
Council  recently  prompted  a 
leading  Caribbean  educationist 
to  call  for  the  teaching  of 
English  as  a foreign  language  in 
Jamaica.  This  request  is  not  so 
outrageous  as  it  seems  when  one 
considers  that  while  the  official 
language  of  Jamaica  and  other 
Caribbean  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  English,  the 
vast  majority  of  Caribbean  peo- 
ple speak  a different  tongue. 

Richard  Allsop’s  pioneering 
Dictionary  Of  Caribbean  English 
Usage  is  a timely  response  to 
this  paradox.  It  is  the  first  at- 
tempt at  a systematic  inventory 
of  Caribbean  English  usage  on  a 
regional  basis,  covering  an  area 
with  population  of  6 million 
speakers,  stretching  from  Belize 


to  the  Bahamas  to  Guyana. 

The  vocabulary  of  Caribbean 
English,  he  says,  consists  of  a 
/‘core”  ofEngUsh  words  with  in- 
puts from  African,  American, 
Indie,  Amerinidan,  Chinese  and 
European  sources. 

There  are  lots  of  fascinating 
discoveries  to  be  made  here.  For 
example,  the  fruit  they  call  "gin- 
nOp”  in  Jamaica  is  called  “akee” 
in  Barbados,  St  Luda  and  St 
Vincent  But  “ackee”  in  Jamaica 
is  an  entirely  different  fruit,  ' 
cooked  with  salted  codfish. 

The  more  nationalistic 
Jamaican  may  become  indignant 
on  discovering  "tampi”,  the ' 
Grenadian  and  Trinidadian  word 
for  marijuana,  but  no  “ganja”,  its 
Jamaican  equivalent  And  why 
has  Jamaica  been  left  out  of  the 
Hat  where  the  word  “merino”  or 
“marina”  is  used  for  sleeveless 
vest? 

But  these  niggles  fire  few  and 
in  no  way  detract  from  Allsop’s 
considerable  achievement  This 
important  work  will  rC  welcomed 
by  teachers  and  students.  It  rep- 
resents a tangible  contribution 
to  the  Caribbean  vision  of  self. 


Erio  Griffiths 

Bertrand  Russell:  The  Spirit 
of  Solitude 
by  Ray  Monk 
Cape  695pp  £25 

q nhilnannher’s  nrivilppp  tn 

change  his  mind.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell exercised  the  privilege  ener- 
getically with  regard  to  all  manner 
of  things  — his  grand  passions,  the 
infallibility  of  D H Lawrence.  One 
day  he  found  out  the  Absolute  ex- 
isted: “I  suddenly  seemed  to  see 
truth  in  the  ontological  argu- 
ment ...  So  I became  a Hegelian." 
Another  day.  he  lost  his  love  for  his 
first  wife:  "I  went  out  bicycling  one 
afternoon,  and  suddenly,  as  I was 
rilling  along  a country  road,  1 re- 
alised that  1 no  longer  loved  Alys.” 

His  was  a busy  life  (1872-1970) 
amid  these  regular  enlightenments. 
Descended  from  a great  Whig  fam- 
ily, he  kept  faith  with  many  of  the 
| creeds  of  that  remarkable  set,  such 
as  that  people  who  were  not  per- 
suaded of  the  rightness  of  hia  views 
were  "naturally  depraved". 

He  had  a special  penchant  for 
other  people’s  wives  as  mistresses. 
Some  of  these  ladies  gave  him  his 
way  but  yet  Btood  up  to  him,  as  did 
Constance  Malleson  and  Ottollne 
Morrell.  Others  went  under.  Ray 
Monk  provides  some  grounds  for 
thinking  Tom  And  Viv  had  better  be 
re-written  (belter  not  have  been  writ- 
ten at  aU)  as  “Bertie  and  Viv". 

Nor  was  the  first  Mrs  Eliot  the 
only  woman  Russell  may  have  had  a 
part  in  driving  mad.  While  in 
Chicago  to  lecture  on  The  Relation 
of  Sense-Data  to  Physics”,  he  had  a 
one-night  stand  with  Helen  Dudley 
(The  impulse  to  foster  creativeness 
was  first  aroused,  and  the  rest  fol- 
lowed. She  cares  for  me,  as  for  as  I 
can  judge,  up  to  the  foil  limit  of  a 
generous  and  lonely  spirit ..,"). 

She  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  be 
with  him,  But  then  he  refused  to 
speak  to  her,  to  let  her  knock  at 
the  door  of  his  flat  while  he 
conversed  inside  with  Ottoline,  to 
offer  her  a glass  of  water  and  leave 
her  standing  on  the  threshold.  He 
saw  her  last  in  1924;  she  was 
stricken  with  multiple  sclerosis, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  sur- 
prised she  had  “dark,  insane 
thoughts"  about  him.  ' ’ 

He  was  a campaigner  for 
women’s  rights,  which  may,  to 
some  minds,  excuse  his  haring 
wronged  so  many  women.  Just  as 
his  courageous  denunciation  of  the 
first  world  war  .helps  some  forget 
why  he  denounced  that  ' war  be- 
cause it  was  absurd  for  Englishmen 
to  be  allied  with  backward  Sj^vs 


against  our  refined  German  cousins). 

One  thing  shabbier  than  Russell’s 
public  conduct  in  these  years, 
though,  was  Trinity  College’s  strip- 
ping him  of  his  fellowship  because 
he  had  published  his  opinions  and 
been  prosecuted  for  them.  That  act 

Otains  tho  college.  Nwl  llial  Ruas.cH 

always  followed  out  that  duly,  as  his 
greatest  pupil,  Wittgenstein,  did, 
unswervingly. 

Russell  longed  to  take  the  "now" 
out  of  “knowledge",  because  he  had 
an  old-fashioned  devotion  to  the 
idea  that  only  timeless  truths  arc- 
proper  truths.  But  it  was  not  nften 
true  of  Russell's  memory,  for  he 
lived  his  life  like  a man  on  an  escala- 
tor who  somehow  manages  to  be- 
lieve the  only  step  on  the  moving 
stair  is  die  one  he  happens  to  be  on. 

As  Monk’s  extremely  iMitienl 
book  shows,  page  by  saddening 
page,  Russell’s  mind  whirled  ns 
dizzily  as  did  his  affaire.  In  1‘JOrS, 
"wiLli  a characteristic  readiness  to 

As  Monk’s  patient 
book  shows,  Russell’s 
mind  whirled  as 
dizzily  as  his  affairs 

nbnndoii  views  that  he  had  previ- 
ously considered  definitively  col- 
lect", Russell  denied  the  real 
existence  of  propositions;  he  pro- 
nounced on  “Wan  the  Cniise  and 
Cure’  in  1914,  but  “no  sooner  had 
he  published  tills  view,  however, 
than  he  became  dissatisfied  with  U”. 

He  didn’t  rush,  he  hurtled  into 
pnnt,  even  when  writing  the  more 
analytical  papers  on  which  his  pro- 
fessional reputation  rests,  papers 
which  characteristically  grind  to  an 
impasse,  at  which  point  Russell  will 
appeai  to  something  as  “self- 
evident"  or  “instinctive”.  As  Monk 
remarks  with  gentle  dryness.  “He 
spoke  too  soon":  a motto  for  Rus- 
sell b whole  career. 

Monk’s  heroically  researched 
book  covers  the  first  50  years  of 

It36  s_  ^e:.  another  volume 
follows.  The  pitiable  tale  he  tells  so 
well  (what  fortitude  on  his  part  to 
nave  read,  and  kept  his  cool  while 
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reading,  so  many  of  Russell's  let- 
ters, letters  which  are  often  repel 
lent  in  their  torrential  self-deceit 
their  cruelly  to  others)  can  be  made 
to  point  several  morals.  I mentloo 
only  oiiu.  Russell  was  trapped  be- 
tween two  stales  of  the  English 

lun^uugc,  Llic  uuc  a iiuu-CAidlud 

"logically  perfect  language',  the 
other  that  daily  tongue  we  roughly 
get  along  with.  We  have  every  res-  j 
son  to  wish  to  improve  in  some  re- 
spects the  way  we  talk  and  think, 
but  Russell's  wishes  were  exorbi- 
tant and  headed  straight  for  self 
defeat:  “I  hoped  that  in  lime  there 
would  be  a innl hematics  of  behav- 
iour as  precise  as  the  mathematics 
of  machines."  ’Ibis  yearning  for 
“certainly  and  system",  it  turned 
out,  could  not  he  gratified  by  logic, 
and  so  tile  craving  turned  to  less 
dispassionate  sources  for  relief:  "I 
want  actually  to  change  people’s 
thoughts.  Power  over  peoples 
minds  is  the  main  personal  desire 
of  my  life."  Such  puwer  might  be 
more  rapidly  achieved  not  logically 
but  physiologically:  “I  am  con- 
vinced dial  by  studying  the  secre- 
tions of  tiie  glands  wc  might 
discover  how  lo  modify  character 
artificially." 

What  this  dismaying  slide  from 
an  nposlolnte  of  truth  to  dreams  of 
eugenic  tinkering  shows  is  how 
intensely  Russell  was  dissatisfied 
with  life.  The  very  words  he  had  to 
speak  gave  rise  to  discontent.  How 
else  explain  the  fad  that  In  hla  life, 
ns  in  his  writings,  lie  commits  him- 
self incessantly  to  words  Ida  philp- 
suphicnl  conscience  should  have  fell 
n qualm  or  two  about? 

Near  the  beginning  of  this  splen- 
did book,  Monk  gives  an  anecdote 
which  may  recount  Russell’s  first 
grappling  with  n philosophical  que* 
tion.  He  wns  combing  the  sea-shore 
with  his  Aunt  Agatha  at  BroadBlali* 
"Aunty,"  the  five-year-old  Inquired 
“do  limpets  think?"  “I  don't  know., 
she  replied.  Then  you  must  leafn, 
he  answered.  If  only  she  had  told 
him:  “We  can’t  be  sure,  darling-  But. 
if  they  do,  they  do  so  very  slowly* 
would  have  done  him  a little  good  to  ; 
cultivate  the  virtues  of  a limpet. 

Eric  Griffiths  is  g Fellow  of  Trinity  . 
College,  Cambridge 
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Crescent  of  fear 


Paperbacks 

Nicholas  Lezard 

Flames  in  the  Field,  by  Rita 
Kramer  (Penguin,  £7.99) 


rHIS  STORY  of  four  women 
working  as  undercover  agents 
in  occupied  France  is  gripping  stuff- 
all  the  more  so  because  it  is  about 
women  agents  so  there  is  an  implicit 
(but  never  overstated)  feminist  slant 
to  the  book.  The  idea  of  female 
agents  made  many  uncomfortable. 
Die  story  is  a considerable  piece  of 
detective  work  in  its  own  right,  and 
the  acts  of  dedication  and  bravery 
Kramer  uncovers  are  inspiring  and 
moving;  the  ease  and  scale  of 
French  collaboration  considerably 
less  edifying. 


Darwin;  A Life  In  Science,  by 
Michael  White  and  John  Qrlbbln 
(Simon  & Schuster,  £9.99) 


BIOGRAPHY  which  makes  it 
plain  how  wonderful  Darwin 
was:  a scientist  driven  by  a sublime 
theory  to  work  with  extraordinarily 
meticulous  dedication,  and  to  study 
more  barnacles  than  is  strictly  good 
for  one  ("I  hate  a Barnacle  as  no 
man  ever  did  before,  not  even  a 
sailor  in  a slow-moving  ship"),  un- 
tainted by  professional  jealousy, 
brave  in  the  face  of  his  influential 
detractors  despite  the  deaths  of  chil- 
dren and  his  own  ruined  health. 
Written  in  language  n 12-year-oid 
could  grnsp  which,  in  this  case,  is 
no  bad  thing  at  all. 


Coleman's  Drive,  by  John 
Coleman  (New  European 
Publications,  £10) 


UJj  CROSS  the  Andes  by  Frog" 
At  is  the  bogus  title  given  to 
illustrate  a particular  genre  uf  travel 
book;  its  coiners  may  well  have 
been  thinking  of  this  one,  first  pub- 
lished in  1962,  in  which  Coleman 


William  Dalrymple 

Islam  and  the  Myth  of  Confrontation 
by  Fred  Halllday 
IBTauris255pp  £12.99 


HEN  the  Oklahoma  City 
bomb  exploded,  the  im- 
mediate response  of  both 
the  police  and  the  media  was  that 
the  blast  was  the  work  of  Islamic 
terrorists.  Men  of  "Middle  Eastern 
complexion"  were  summarily  ar- 
rested; there  were  calls  for  pre- 
emptive strikes  on  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  and  a wave  of  attacks 
took  place  on  both  mosques  and 
Muslims  across  the  United  States. 

The  British  papers  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  American  lead.  Although 
none  quite  sank  to  the  level  of 
“Camel  jockeys  killed  your  kids” 
(camel  jockeys,  as  Americans  call 
Arabs,  are  supposed  to  do  to  camels 
roughly  what  sheep  shaggers  are 
supposed  to  do  to  sheep),  the 
British  tabloids  were  not  far  behind: 
Today  ran  the  banner  headline  IN 
THE  NAME  OF  ISLAM,  the  Daily 
Mail  said  that  the  carnage  bore  “all 
the  hallmarks  of  the  work  of  Islamic 
fundamentalists  with  a fanatical 
hatred  of  America". 

One  might  have  hoped  that 
lessons  could  have  been  learnt 
when  home-grown  American  Christ- 
ian crazies  turned  out  to  have 
planted  the  bomb:  but  when  Jemima 
Goldsmith  announced  her  engage- 
ment to  Imran  Winn  a month  later, 
another  wave  of  anli-lslamic  hyste- 
ria swept  the  British  press.  The  Sun. 
anxious  that  Jemima  would  not  be 
able  to  wear  figure-luigging  dollies 
in  Lahore,  filled  its  front  page  with 
die  query  “How  Khan  Jemima  cope 
with  Allah  this?"  Andrew  Neil  in  the 
Sunday  Times  described  Jemima 
"sleepwalking  into  slavery"  while 


the  London  Evening  Standard  filled 
its  front  page  with  a picture  of 
Jemima  leaving  San  Lorenzo  “after 
throwing  off  the  shackles  of  her 
Moslem  religion  to  eqjoy  a tradi- 
tional hen  night  with  her  friends". 

Soon  afterwards  the  London 
Evening  Standard  quoted  the 
Duchess  of  St  AlbanB:  “I  have  never 
understood  a religion  which  accepts 
the  right  to  murder,”  proclaimed  toe 
Duchess,  explaining  why  she  op- 
posed a Muslim  Cultural  Heritage 
Centre  in  Kensington,  which  would 
celebrate  such  murderous  habits  as 
book  illumination  and  calligraphy. 

Prejudices  against  Muslims  — • 
and  the  spread  of  ludicrously  inac- 


curate stereotypes  of  Muslim  behav- 
iour and  beliefs  — have  been  devel- 
oping at  a frightening  rate  during 
the  past  decade.  Indeed  anti-Muslim 
racism  seems  in  many  ways  lo  be 
replacing  anti-Semitism  as  the  prin- 
cipal  Western  expression  of  bigotry 
against  "the  other":  while  the  thugs 
of  the  thirties  would  terrorise  the 
unfortunate  East  End  Jews,  their 
modern  skinhead  successors  go 
"Paki  bashing".  Nor  is  it  just  a West- 
ern problem.  In  France  Le  Pen  may 
rail  against  Muslim  North  African 
immigrants  and  howl  for  their  mass 
repatriation,  but  his  outbursts  look 


positively  benign  beside  those  of 
Rabbi  Meir  Kahane  in  Israel  (‘The 
Arabs  are  a cancer,  cancer,  cancer 
in  toe  midst  of  us . . . let  me  become 
Defence  Minister  for  two  months 
and  you  will  not  have  a single  cock- 
roach around  here!  I promise  you  a 
clean  Israel!"). 

Yet  perhaps  the  most  worrying 
thing  about  this  trend  is  toe  extent  to 
which  it  has  gone  unrecognised  and 
uncriticised,  while  intellectualised 
versions  of  this  anti-Ialanuc  revulsion 
have  found  acceptance  in  defence 
and  political  circles:  Nato’s  former 
secretary-general,  Willy  Ciaes,  once 
told  the  German  daily  Suddeutsche 
Zeitung  that  "Islamic  fundamental- 
ism is  just  as  much  a tlireat  to  the 
West  as  communism  was.” 

In  America  Samuel  P Hunting- 
don's notorious  article  on  the  “Clash 


of  Civilisations”  in  Foreign  Affairs 
made  much  the  same  sort  of  point: 
the  West  has  defeated  Soviet  com- 
munism, now  is  the  time  to  confront. 
Islam.  The  piece  was  widely  ap- 
plauded by  the  American  establish- 
ment, and  was  later  approvingly 
quoted  by  the  US  Defence  Secre- 
tary, William  Perry. 

Hence  the  great  iinporlnnce,  par- 
ticularly in  light  of  escalating  ten- 
sion in  the  Middle  East,  of  Fred 
Hailiday's  Islam  And  The  Myth  Of 
Confrontation,  the  first  balanced 
and  sober  analysis  of  this  new  anli- 
lslamic  tendency.  In  it  Professor 


Halliday  first  sketches  the  roots  and 
development  of  Western  antHslamic 
sentiment,  then  calmly  and  ratio- 
nally shows  how  the  idea  of  Islam  as 
a colossal  block  in  opposition  to  all 
the  West  is  nothing  more  than  “a 
chimera”,  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Teheran  mullahs  and  their  Hamas 
disciples  notwithstanding. 

In  a detailed  and  rational  exposi- 
tion of  the  evidence,  Halliday  em- 
phasises the  extraordinary  diversity 
of  the  Islamic  world  and  shows  how 
any  notion  of  a unitary,  aggressive 
Islam  acting  in  concert  against  “the 
Judaeo-Christian  West"  is  simply  a 
joke.  Islam  is  no  more  cohesive  than 
Christendom:  Christians  in  Britain 
are  different  from  the  Swedes,  the 
Serbs  and  the  fundamentalist  evan- 
gelicals of  the  American  Midwest; 
so  the  Indonesians  are  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  Mauritanians,  the  Pak- 
istanis and  the  Hizbullah.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  "the  Muslim  mind” 
anti-democratic,  terrorist,  primeval 
in  Its  behaviour,  or  however  else  it 
is  portrayed  — any  more  than  one 
can  talk  usefolly  of  die  rational, 
peace-loving  Christian  mind.  The 
Islamic  world,  for  better  or  worse,  is 
much  like  anywhere  else  in  the 
developing  world. 

The  Middle  East",  concludes 
Halliday,  "is  not  unique  in  the  inci- 
dence of  dictatorships,  or  of  slates 
created  by  colonialism,  or  of  con- 
spiracy theories  . . . Material  con- 
cerns, jokes,  the  pleasures  of  good 
food,  and  the  horrors  of  political 
oppression,  are  theirs  as  much  as  of 
any  other  peoples  in  the  world.  The 
Middle  East  is  not  unique,  except 
possibly  in  the  myths  that  an* 
propagated  about  it."  One  can  only 
liopc  that  copies  of  Professor  H.illi- 
day's  brave  and  important  hook 
make  their  way  on  lo  desks  at  Nat  a 
and  the  Pentagon  before  the  West 
finds  itself  declaring  war  on  a per- 
ceived tlireat  that  is  more  figment  of 
prejudiced  imagination  than  gen- 
uine foe.  — The  Observer 
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Muslim  myths  . . . Die  Sun  newspaper’s  interpretation  of  Jemima 
Goldsmith’s  marriage  to  Imran  Khan  last  year 


Clammy  hand  of  friendship 


undertook  to  drive  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  New  York  in  a vintage 
Austin  Seven  (the  “Baby  Austin"), 
retracing  Tschiffely's  1925  route. 
Except  Tschiffeiy  did  it  on 
horseback,  a piece  of  cake  by  com- 
parison. This  is  a modest  classic; 
written  almost  artlessly,  like  John 
Major's  brother's  book,  it  belongs,  as 
does  its  heroic  car,  lo  another  age. 


Exquisite  Corpse,  by  Robert 
Irwin  (Vintage,  £5.99) 


rHE  strongest  fictional  legacy  at 
toe  moment  is,  it  would  appear, 
Nabokov’s;  here  we  have  a Sebas- 
tian Knight-Uh  tale  narrated,  with 
extreme  unreliability,  by  Caspar),  a 
surrealist  artist  who  falls  for  a gen- 
teel, petit-bourgeois  woman  — - or  so 
we  suppose.  Real-life  characters, 
such  as  Orwell,  have  walk-on  parts; 
as  with  Nabokov,  little  clues  alerting 
us  to  the  fact  that  someone  is  toying 
with  us  are  dotted  about  the  place, 
and  there’s  a final  chapter  which 
obliges  us  to  read  toe  damn  thing  ail 
over  again.  Intelligent  fan. 


Booksr*  77,  Guardian  Weekly 


To  order  any  of  the  books  reviewed  or 
ln  Print,  over  100,000  titles  available: 

Phw0:  (+44)  181  084  1281 
Fax:  (+44)  181  064  1284 

Em®i:  btdemall.boBoxjo.uk 

Payment  by  credit  card  or  UK/Eurochsque 
Payable  to:  Guardian  Weakly  Books 
Postal  address:  29  Pell  Mall  Deposit, 

Road,  London  W1 0 0BL  UK.  , 
Alnnall  postage  coats  (per  bookji 

Europe  Rest  of  World  . 
Hardback  — £3.95  L7.60 

paperback  — E1.95  £2.95 


Roy  Hettersley 

Fit  to  Govern? 

byLeoMcKInstry 

Bantam  Press  302pp  £1 2.99 


/ EO  MCKINSTRYS  qualification 
L_  for  asking,  "is  Labour  fit  to  gov- 
ern?", is  toe  single  fact  that  lie  was 
once  a Labour  activist  but  is  one  no 
longer.  Die  inadequacy  of  that 
preparation  is  shown  on  every  page. 
Compassion  being  essential  to  so- 
cialism, by  toe  end  I began  to  feel 
sorry  for  him.  The  attempt  to 
stretch  so  small  an  idea  over  300 
pages  must  have  been  agonising. 

To  be  fair  to  McKinstry,  one  fact 
must  be  registered  in  his  favour.  He 
admires  Tony  Blair.  But  since  toe 
Labour  leader  has  survived  Peter 
Mandelson's  ideological  embrace, 
he  will  barely  notice  the  clammy 
hand  of  friendship  which  is  held  out 
by  a man  who  believes  that  John 
Smith's  One  Member  One  Vote 
campaign  was  a mark  of  the  late 
leaders  complacency.  Everyone 
else  remotely  engaged  in  politics 
would  realise  that  it  was  a crucial 
part  of  toe  modernisation  process 
that  Neil  BQnnock  began  and  Tbny 
Blair  has  driven  forward. 

Die  McKinstry  thesis  is  that 
Tony  Blair  leads  a party  which  is 
worthy  of  neither  his.abitity  nor  hia 
electoral  appeal.  The  author  strug- 
gles to  jqstify  that  contention  by  a 
series  of  intellectually  corrupt 
techniques.  The  most  obvious  is 
.generalising  from  his  own  limited 
experience.  Thus,  having  told  , his 


readers  that  he  was  once  stupid 
enough  to  go  out  canvassing  on 
Christinas  Eve,  he  expects  them  to 
believe  that  toe  whole  Labour  party 
is  made  up  of  crazy  fanatics  with  no 
other  Interest  except  toe  class 
struggle.  A more  reasonable  conclu- 
sion would  be  that  mindless  extrem- 
ists never  lose  their  mindless 
extremism.  Diey  just  change  their 
allegiance:  McKinstry  is  now  an  as- 
sistant editor  of  the  Spectator  and 
an  occasional  Sun  columnist 

The  chapters  on  local  govern- 
ment seem  to  have  been  written  in 
the  hope  of  serialisation  by  toe  Sun. 
Enfield  council  is  excoriated  for 
employing  two  anti-poverty  informa- 
tion and  research  officers,  "each  on 
a comfortable  salary  of  £25,000". 
Newham  is  blamed  for  employing 
someone  to  help  the  etiinic  minori- 
ties take  up  benefits  fa  which  they 
are  entitled.  Manchester  Is  accused 
of  spending  £102,000  on  an  Immi- 
.gration  Aid  Unit  I am  amazed  that 
they  can  provide  an  adequate  ser- 
vice for  so  little. 

McKinstry  is  a sworn  enemy  of 
constitutional  change.  Our  "finest 
hour  in  1940  was  not  toe  result  of 
having  a finely  tuned  administrative 
machine  in  government.”  lie  main- 
tains. So  there  we  are.  If  tills  coun- 
try remains  an  elective  dictatorship 
with  unequal  access  to  the  law  and 
ministers  who  are  not  constrained 
by  any  of  toe  checks  and  balances 
common  in  outer  democracies,  we 
may  be  able  to  beat  the  Luftwaffe  all 
over  again,  recolonise  Africa  and 
pioneer  a new  Bteam  engine. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 
FREELANCE  WRITER 


by  NICK  DAWS 

Freelance  wrUing  can  be  creative, 
fulfilling  and  a lot  of  fun,  with  excellent 
money  to  be  made  as  well.  What’s  more, 
anyone  can  become  a writer.  No  special 
qualifications  or  experience  are  required. 
The  market  for  writers  is  huge.  In  Britain 
alone  there  are  around  1,009  daily, 
Sunday  and  weekly 
papers,  and  more  than 
8,000  magazines. 

Many  of  the  stories 
and  articles  that  they 
publish  are  supplied 
by  freelances.  Then 
there  are  books, 
theatre,  films,  TV, 
radio... 

With  such  demand, 
there’s  always  room  for  new  writers.  But, 
as  Mr.  E.  H.  Metcalfe,  principal  of 
Briinln’s  leading  writing  school  The 
Writers  Bureau,  explains,  "If  you  want  lo 
enjoy  the  rewords  of  seeing  your  work  In 
prim,  one  thing  you  must  have  is  proper 
training.' 

The  Writers  Bureau  runs  a 
comprehensive  correspondence  course 


V have  earned  £ 3850  and  had 


l(fe.  I meet  interesting  people 
and  gel  paid  as  welL 1 

Alan  Gait  side,  Manchester. 


covering  every  aspect  of  ficuon  and  non- 
fiction writing.  The  140.000  word  course 
is  written  by  professional  writers  and  has 
been  acclaimed  by  experts. 

Students  receive  one-to-one  guidance 
from  tutors,  all  working  writers 
themselves.  From  the  start  they  -are 
shown  how  to  produce  saleable  work.  ‘At 
the  Bureau  our 

philosophy  is  quite 

simple'  says  Mr. 

Metcalfe.  'We  will  do 
everything  in  our 
power  to  help  students 
become  published 
writers.' 

The  course  comes  on 
fifteen  days'  free  trial. 
In  addition.  the 

Bureau  offers  a remarkable  money -buck 
guarantee  - if  you  haven't  earned  your 
tuition  fees  from  published  writing 
within  one  ; mo  nth  of  completing  the 
nurse,  your  money  will  be  refunded  in 
hill. 

So.  would  you  like  10  be  a writer?  Sun 
now  by  sending  the  coupon,  or  fax,  for 
details. 


FAX  ^ (+44)161  228  3533  24  HOURS 
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YOUR  COURSE 

♦ 30  MODULES 

♦ 6 HAND  BOOKS 

♦ 20  ASSIGNMENTS 

♦ 1 CASSETTE  TAPE 

4 REFUND  ■ 
GUARANTEE 
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The  Writers  Bureau 

DEPT.WE58,  MANCHESTER  Ml  1JB 
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The  Writers  Bureau  is  accredited  by lhe  Council  for  the  Accreditation  of  Correspondence  Colleges 
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Chess  Leonard  Barden 

IF  YOU'RE  ao  ordinary  club  or  so-  I < 

/ dal  chess  nlaver  fhpra’c  nn  nnlni  I i 


quardwn^. 


/ dal  chess  player,  there’s  no  point 
in  getting  involved  in  the  latest 
grandmaster  opening  fashions.  Tac- 
tical gambits  and  trappy  variations, 
particularly  when  they  arise  by  plau- 
sible and  natural  moves,  are  more 
likely  to  score  you  a point. 

Winning  Quickly  With  White,  by 
Iakov  Neishstadt  (Cadogan,  £10.99), 
could  help  score  some  energy- 
saving  wins  in  your  club  matches  or 
weekend  tournaments.  Miniature 
games  are  often  defined  as  25 
moves,  but  Neishstadt,  with  an 
upper  limit  of  18.  has  collected  100 
games  ordered  by  opening  and 
ranging  from  Victorian  classics  to 
1995.  ' 

A companion  volume  on  winning 
as  Black  gives  this  Sicilian  Defence, 
where  Wliite’s  plausible  choices  led 
to  rapid  defeat  for  East  Germany’s 
No  3 in  a postal  game,  and  then, 
with  identical  moves,  for  a Russian 
in  the  Leningrad  championship. 

R Puchs-K  Honfi,  Sicilian  Dragon 

1 e4  c5  2 Nf3  d6  3 d4  cxd4  4 
Nxd4  Nf6  5 Nc3  g6  6 Be3  Bg7 
7 f3  0-0  8 Bc4  Nc6  9 Qd2  Nd7 
Bd7,  Rc8  and  Ne5  is  normal. 
White’s  best  now  is  10  h4. 

10  0-0-0  Nb6  11  Bb3  Na5  12 
Bh0??  A thematic  exchange,  but  a 
decisive  error.  12  Qd3  is  better. 
Nac4  13  Qg5  eSl  11113  modest 
| offer  to  swap  queens  wins  the  game. 

If  now  14  Qxd8  Bxh6+.  14  Nde2 
BfB  15  Qg3  Bh4  16  Resigns. 

Traps  and  offbeat  tactical  open- 
ings are  insufficient  for  strong 
county  or  dub  players,  those  with 
British  Chess  Federation  grades  160- 
170  up,  or  for  aspiring  juniors.  At  ad- 
vanced level,  you  need  a professional 
reference  source,  and  without  a com- 
puter database  this  means  Chess 
Informant,  the  six-monthly  journal 
that  top  GMs  consult 

Chess  Informant  has  about  600 
games  per  issue,  all  from  tourna- 
ments of  the  previous  few  months 
and  with  symbol  comments  by  GMs 
from  Kasparov  and  Karpov  down- 
wards. The  journal  is  celebrating  its 
64  issues  since  1966  with  a £3,000, 


open-to-all  competition  to  guess 
which  10  best  games  will  be  chosen 
by  a grandmaster  jury.  Informant 
65,  just  out,  is  available  at  a special 
price  of  £20,  postage  free,  if  you 
quote  the  Guardian  or  Guardian 
Weekly  to  Tournament  Chess  Sup- 
plies. 51  Borough  Way,  Potters  Bar, 
Herts  EN6  3HA  (tel  +44-1707 
659080  or  +44-181-959  1758).  Here's 
a smooth  win  from  Informant  65  by 
the  world's  best  young  player. 

V Kramnik-B  Gulko, 
Zurich,  1995 

1 Nf3  Nf6  2 c4  e6  3 Nc3  Bb4  4 
g3  b6  5 Bg2  Bb7  6 0-0  0-0  7 
d3  d5  8 cxd5  exd5  9 Bf4  Re8?I 
Better  a6!  10  Rcl  Bd6.  10  Nb5! 
Na0  11  Rcl  c6  12  Nbd4  Bc5 
13  a3  Nh5  14  Bd2  Qd7  15  e3 
Nf0  16  Bc3  Nc7  17  b4  Bd6  18 
Qc2  Rac8  19  Qb2  Re7?  Ba8 
avoids  material  loss. 

20  Nh4  c5  21  Ndf5  Re6 
22  Nxd6  Rxd6  23  bxc5  Rc6  24 
Nf3  Rxc5  25  Bxf8  gxfB?  26 
Rxc5  Resigns. 

No  2419 
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Adding  up  to  trouble 
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White  mates  in  three  moves,  against 
any  defence,  in  this  early  1927 
problem  by  Genrikh  Kasparian.  The 
leading  endgame  composer  has 
died  aged  85. 

No  2418:  1 Kh8!  b2  2 Ng2  hxg2  3 
Rh7  glQ  4 Rxgl  mate.  Traps  in- 
clude 1 Bd3?  b2  2 Rga8  blQ  3 Ral 
Qgll  or  1 e5?  b2  2 Be4  blBI  or  1 
Nf5?  b2  2 Ng3+  Kg2  3 Nd2  hlNI 


Mark  Cocker 

#T  WHS  a fairly  small  individual, 
about  40cm  long,  with  black 
patterning  against  a ground 
colour  of  olive  grey,  which  identi- 
fied it  as  a young  male.  Except 
when  my  shadow  passed  over,  this 
tight  sphere  of  coils  was  completely 
immobile  and  I could  see  right  into 
its  lidless,  copper-coloured  eyes. 

A close,  satisfying  view  of 
Britain's  only  venomous  snake. 
However,  it  wasn't  quite  what  I had 
been  hoping  for.  In  mid-spring  male 
adders  compete  in  territorial  battles 
for  the  right  to  mare  with  sexually 
mature  females,  the  combatants 
raising  their  bodies  off  the  ground 
and  often  entwining  as  they  attempt 
to  force  the  rival  into  submission. 
Descriptions  of  this  adders’  “dance” 
suggest  an  exciting,  fast-moving 
spectacle  in  which  the  normally  shy 
snakes  become  completely  unaware 
of  their  surroundings.  And  any 
fortunate  human  observer  can  get  a 
ringside  seat  of  the  whole  contest. 
Unfortunately,  to  date,  I can’t  count 
myself  among  the  lucky  few. 

Even  in  the  supposedly  environ- 
mentally attuned  nineties,  snakes 
remain  the  most  ambiguous  ele- 
ment in  Britain's  natural  world. 
Despite  all  the  evidence  that  adders 
have  seriously  declined,  that  they 
are  extremely  timid,  that  their  bite 
is  rarely  fatal  — accounting  for 
many  fewer  casualties  than  bees  or 
wasps  — they  are  routinely  slaugh- 
tered by  people  who  think  killing 
snakes  is  a public  duty. 

Britain's  two  other  species,  the 
Grass  and  highly  threatened 
Smooth  snakes,  both  harmless,  are 
regular  casualties  because  of  the 
fear  of  adders.  Even  more  bizarre, 
people  will  kill  slow-worms,  Britain’s 
only  legless  lizard  and  a creature 
about  as  dangerous  as  a snail,  just  in 
case  it  is  an  adder  in  disguise. 

I suspect  Britain’s  horror  at  these 
creatures  is  rooted  in  our  earliest 
Christian  past  For  their  fundamen- 
tal association  in  our  religion  with 
both  the  devil  and  evil  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  their  mythic  status  else- 


Quick  crossword  no.  312  I Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


Across 

1 UK  beauty 
queen  (4,7) 

9 WeMimed  (9) 

10  Brazilian  port  (3) 

11  Telephone  box  (5) 

13  Accomplish  (7) 

14  Exaggerate  (6) 

15  Acid  neutraliser 
(6) 

18  Holding  on  (7) 

20  Young  police 
trainee  (5) 

21  Manage — to 
escape  (3) 

22  Policeman 
— artist  (9) 

24  Buffoon  (5-0) 
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Last  week's  solution 
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I OFTEN  wonder  why  it  la  that 
/ the  most  dogmatic  people  are 
often  the  most  ill-informed. 

The  other  day  at  the  club,  I 
overheard  someone  telling  his 
partner  that  “you  can't  bid 
Stayman  over  one  no  trump 
with  less  than  10  points!”  For 
the  benefit  of  that  gentleman, 
and  others  who  share  hie 
misguided  beliefs,  this  week's 
column  looks  at  the  Stayman 
convention. 

Your  partner  opens  a weak  no 
trump,  12-14.  Your  right-hand 
opponent  passes.  You  have 
these  three  hands: 

*10943  ¥87432  *J6  *102 

* AKJ1042  ¥AQJ9  *3  *A2 

*AQ102  ¥K954  *J6  *842 

What  action  would  you  take  in . 
each  case?  ' 

If,  on  the  first  hand,  you 
pass,  because  you  have  “less 
than  10  points”,  you  are  going 
to  be  doubled  In  1NT  by  your ' 
left-hand  opponent,  who  has  a , 

lot  more  than  10  points.  Nota,  : 
you  may  suffer  a serious 
penalty,  or  your  opponents  may 


s&isi 


• * 


where  in  the  world.  For  Ihe  Hindus, 
snakes  hold  deeply  divine  associa- 
tions. The  god  Shiva,  for  example,  is 
frequently  represented  in  snake 
form.  Similarly,  the  ancient  Egyj>- 
tians  used  snake  images  as  a sym- 
bol for  their  Pharaoh,  for  the  Nile 
and  even  the  omnipotent  creator. 

The  snake’s  habit  of  shedding  its 
skin  led  to  a widespread  belief  in  its 
capacity  for  self-renewal  and  an 
association  with  the  renewal  of  all 
life.  Typically,  the  snake  ceremony 
of  the  Hopi  people  from  the  south- 
western United  Stales,  in  which 
male  tribal  members  are  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  rattle- 
snakes, even  picking  them  up  in 
their  mouths,  is  an  aMempl  to  propi- 
tiate the  elements  and  ensure  the 
abundance  of  life-giving  rain. 

The  JiulneoChristian  1 radii  inn  was 
in  opposition  to  those  Midtile  Eastern 
cults  in  which  the  snake  was  a sacred 
symbol.  To  Christians  the  serpent  be- 
come an  emblem  representing  both 


find  their  way  to  an  ensy  game. 
Perhaps  you  should  make  n 
weak  takeout  Into  two  hearts? 

If  you  advertise  the  fact  that 
you  have  a poor  hand,  your 
opponents  may  find  their  WHy  to 
a game  contract.  Besides,  If 
they  double  you  In  two  hearts, 
don't  you  just  know  that  partner 
will  have  a doubleton  heart  and 
four  spades? 

Don't  be  an  ostrich.  Bid  two 
clubs,  Stayman!  You  may  find  a 
major  suit  fit,  but  your  main  aim 
is  to  make  it  harder  for  them  to 
enter  the  auction.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst  and  your 
partner  responds  two  diamonds, 
you  can  retreat  to  two  hearts, 
which  Is  still  a weak  bid. 

On  the  second  hand,  I hope 
you’re  thinking  of  a slam.  It 
would  be  very  timid  to  sign  off 
In  just  tour  spades.  You  might 
force  with  three  spades  to  set 
Die  suit,  then  use  Blackwood. 
But  there's  no  hurry.  Your 
partner  may  have  a four-card 
heart  ault  In  which  case  you 
may  well  find  greater  profit  play- 
ing in  that  suit.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  his  1NT  opening  is: 

*65  ¥K1Q72  4KQ52  * KQ 10 


ILLUSTRATION.  ANN  H® 

the  evil  nature  of  such  pagan  beSe 
and  its  sinful  adherents.  This  IseJ 
illustrated  In  the  myth  of  St  toil 
tile  man  credited  with  introdvij 
Christianity  to,  and  also  banfciq 
snakes  from,  Ireland.  In  ridding} 
land  of  its  symbolic  serpents  (si&>i 
never  had  the  genuine  artkl 
Patrick  was  supplanting  the  oK‘ 
pagan  culls  with  the  word  ofChk 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I susj*' 
it  i>  these  ancient  redox  respond 
to  snakes  that  excluded  them  he 
legal  protection,  despite,  in  s® 
cases,  extreme  rarity,  until  Ife 
'Hie  poor  old  adder  even  had  lofc 
a further  three  years  before  4® 
given  similar  rights,  and  evens5 
you  can  kill  them  when  In  inmriw: 
danger  of  being  bitten. 

Watching  the  sleepy  indklto 
uncoil  before  me  as  it  retreated  he 
my  shadow,  I wondered  how  ofc 
that  clause  would  be  falsely  invobr 
to  disguise  Britain’s  ancient  and  H# 
tioiinl  need  to  slay  Ihe  serpent? 


Six  hearts  is  excellent,  six 
HpndcH  poor.  Or  perhaps  heb® 

4QA5  ¥K  1072  ♦ AJ52#Q»i 

You’ll  make  seven  hearts 
ruffing  a diamond  In  yolir  haw 
for  the  13th  trick.  But  seven 
spndes  Is  pretty  hopeless.  ' • 

On  the  third  hand  the 
man  at  the  club,  who  needs  M 
points  for  a Stayman  respond  4 
to  1NT,  will  happily  make  one. 
When  his  partner  respond***? 

diamonds,  he  will  frown  boot* 
bidding  2NT  in  the  muted  tqn* 
of  a dying  swan.  ^ 

His  aide  will  go  down  In 
of  course,  or  3NT  if  bis  PPrfnef 
accepts  the  game  Invited®?1 
but  that  won’t  worry  W®  ^ £ 
slightest,  He  had  10  point*/ h 

used  Stayman.  What  mw®  ' 

could  he  do?  • 

He  could,  and  should,  M*  ;'_ 
done  less.  Knowing  that  inert  , 
was  a maximum  of  24  pofnW  , 
between  the  hands,  and  Wrr;  :. 
that  24  points  isn’t  usuaRT 
enough  for  game,  he  ehou®^ 
simply  have  passed  W*  jJE 
you  can  tell  that  thp  limK  °WJfl[ ' . 
hand  is  a part  score,  stef  • {j 
as  possible.  j • ' ' 
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Football  Premiership:  Manchester  United  5 Nottingham  Forest  0 


United  rampage  to  the  wire 


David  Lacey 


Manchester  united  are 
almost  there.  Newcastle 
United’s  race  is  almost 
run.  Far  from  going  to  a play-off.  the 
i premiership  may  not  even  last  the 
distance. 

An  initially  nervous  but  ulti- 
mately commanding  performance 
against  Nottingham  Forest  at  Old 
Trafford  on  Sunday,  rounded  off  by 
one  of  Eric  Cantona’s  more  regal 
gestures,  has  left  Alex  Ferguson's 
team  siting  on  their  liau  itches  just 
short  of  the  winning  pust  and  gaz- 
ing  back  down  the  straight. 

Newcastle  are  still  in  view  after 
their  1-0  win  at  Leeds  on  Monday, 
but  Manchester  United's  50  victory, 
has  left  them  three  points  in  front 
and  six  ahead  on  goal  difference. 
Kevin  Keegan’s  players  have  still  to 
visit  Nottingham  ForesL  this  week 
and,  unless  they  win,  the  contest  will 
struggle  to  stay  alive  on  the  final  day. 

Should  Newcastle  lose,  Manches- 
ter United's  third  Premiership  title  in 
four  seasons  will  merely  be  a cele- 
bration delayed.  In  those  circum- 
stances Newcastle  would  have  to  win 
at  home  to  Tottenham  by  a margin 
comparable  to  that  achieved  at  Old 


Trafford  on  Sunday  simply  to  give 
: Manchester  United  something  to  do 
at  Middlesbrough  this  weekend. 

Manchester  United  ultimately 
played  like  champions.  They  owed 
much  to  Giggs,  Cantona  and  Beck- 
ham. Significantly  they  owed  an 
equal  amount  to  Scholes. 

It  was  United’s  biggest  home  win 
since  their  90  thrashing  of  Ipswich 
13  months  earlier.  In  that  match 
Andy  Cole  scored  five  timet.  This 
time  he  watched  on  the  bench  as 
Scholes  calmed  Old  TYaf ford's 
nerves  with  the  first  of  two  goals 
United  scored  in  four  minutes  just 
before  half-time,  and  then  playing 
significant  parts  in  another  two  with- 
out actually  touching  the  ball. 

For  half  an  hour  Forest's  crowd- 
ing of  the  midfield  and  stifling  of 
space  in  the  approaches  to  goal 
looked  like  frustrating  United  to  the 
point  of  desperation.  United’s  final 
passes  were  cither  predictable  or 
awry.  Giggs,  having  moved  inside, 
with  Sharpe  wide  on  tite  left,  was 
only  a spasmodic  threat. 

But  then  Ferguson's  decision  to 
reverse  the  roles  of  Giggs  and 
Sharpe,  moving  the  Welshman  back 
to  the  left,  started  to  have  an  effect 
In  the  41st  minute  it  led  to  United 


Beckham:  at  the  double 


taking  the  lead.  Lee,  whose  poor 
control  ns  Forest’s  lone  striker 
regularly  set  off  United  counter- 
attacks, gave  the  ball  away  and 
Keane  immediately  found  Giggs  In 
space.  Hanland  was  outwitted  on  the 
byline  by  a drop  of  the  shoulder  and 
a wiggle  of  the  hips  and  Scholes  de- 
flected Giggs's  waist-high  centre 
past  Crossley  with  the  natural 
scorer's  aplomb. 

Three  minutes  later,  Manchester 
United  scored  a second  in  extraordi- 
nary fashion.  Beckham  look  an  indi- 


rect free-kick  near  the  left-hand  by- 
line and  cracked  the  ball  towards 
the  net.  Crossley,  though  lie  could 
have  let  the  ball  go  by,  instinctively 
punched  It  dear  to  Cantona,  whose 
attempt  at  a volley  from  the  right 
screwed  back  across  the  penalty 
area  for  Beckham  to  head  in.  Be- 
tween tiie  free-kick  and  the  goal  the 
ball  had  not  touched  the  ground. 

The  rest,  for  United,  was  a victory 
parade.  Nine  minutes  into  the  sec- 
ond half  Cantona  threaded  the  ball 
out  to  Irwin,  Scholes  dummied  over 
the  low  cross  and  Beckham  drove  in 
his  second  goal. 

After  69  minutes  Giggs  gathered 
a return  pass  from  Cantona,  spotted 
Scholes  haring  through  the  middle 
and,  in  trying  to  find  him  with  a 
through-ball,  scored  himself  as  the 
pace  of  the  pass  beat  Crossley. 

That  would  have  been  enough  for 
Old  Trafford  but  Cantona  was  not 
done.  He  collected  a ball  from 
Sharpe,  ran  at  a retreating  Forest 
defence  and  trapped  a rebound  from 
CUettie  on  his  chest  before  hooking 
Manchester  United's  filth  goal  past 
Crossley. 

Tin  mentally  prepared  to  wait 
until  next  Sunday,”  said  Ferguson, 
‘but  if  anything  happens  in  between 
I'll  be  grateful.'’  He  knows  that  a lot 
has  got  to  happen  now  to  deprive 
Manchester  United  of  another 
1 championship. 


Motor  Racing 


Pressure 
points  for 
Villeneuve 


Alan  Henry  at  NOrburgring 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 


Football  results 


Home  nations  fall  to  friendly  fire 


IT  WAS  a disappointing  week  for 
the  four  United  Kingdom  national 
football  teams  inking  part  in 
friendlies.  Three  of  them  lost  and 
the  fourth  could  manage  only  a 
goalless  draw,  ami  between  them 
they  scored  one  solitary  goal. 

The  Liudriip  brothers  were  Scot- 
land's undoing  us  Denmark  swept 
past  the  visitors  2-0  in  Copenhagen. 
Michael  put  the  European  champi- 
ons ahead  seven  minutes  into  the 
game  and  20  minutes  laler  he  set  up 
his  sibling  teammate  Brian  to  dou- 
ble the  lead. 

Northern  Ireland  went  down  to 
Sweden  1-2  at  Windsor  Park.  Al- 
though the  Swedes  have  not  quali- 
fied for  Euro  ’96,  they  looked  a class 
outfit.  Martin  Dublin  put  them 
ahead  in  the  21st  minute  and 
shortly  after  hnlf-time  Kins  Ingesson 
made  it  2-0.  Gerard  McMahon 
headed  home  in  the  84th  minute  for 
ihe  home  side  but  the  goal  came  too 
late  to  do  anything  more  than  give 
the  scoreline  respectability. 

Two  first-half  blunders  by  Chris 
Coleman  sent  Wales  crashing  to.  a 
2-0  defeat  to  Euro  'SB  qualifiers. 
Switzerland  in  Lugano.  Coleman, 
under  pressure,  headed  a cross  into 
his  own  net  in  the  32pd  minute  and 
then  put  Jiis  Bide  further  behind  10 
minutes  later  ^hen  he  brought 
Marco, Grassi  down  in  the  area,  al: 
lowing  Kubilay  Turkyilmuz  to  slot 
home  the  stop-kick.  • ; 

i With  Euro  '96  just  weeks, away, 
England.,  were  denied  a morale-, 
boosting  victory  by.  a combination  of 
some  fine  goalkeeping  by  .Croatia's 
Marijan  Mrmic  and.  wayward  finish-: 
mg,  at. Wembley.  England  had- dive 
good  chances,  at  least  Iwp.pLw^ich 
should  have  brought  theip  goals. 
Robbie  : Fowler.  England's  . Young 
Footballer  of  the  Year,  missed  an  op;, 
Port  unity  to  grab  the  winner  in  his 
first  England  start  as  grimly  .Croatia 
held  out  for  a 0-0  draw. 


Meanwhile-  the  Czech  Republic 
inflicted  u 2-0  defeat  mi  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  in  Prague,  the  goals  com- 
ing from  Marlin  Frydeck  and  Pavel 
Kuka  in  nn  eight-minute  burst  just 
past  the  hour.  It  was  the  Irish  Re- 
public’s fourth  successive  defeat. 

JUST  hours  after  being  crowned 
Scottish  Player  of  the  Year  by 
his  fellow  professionals,  Paul  Gas- 
coigne proved  it  with  a brilliant  hat- 
trick  to  subdue  Aberdeen  at  Ibrox 
and  ensure  Rangers'  eighth  succes- 
sive Premier  Division  title.  In  Eng- 
land. Queens  Park  Rangers 
hammered  West  Ham  3-0  at  home, 
only  to  take  a drop  from  the  Pre- 
miership, because  the  rest  of  the 
teams  involved  in  the  relegation 
dogfight  also  won. 

. QPRjoiu  Bolton,  whose  141  home 
defeat  by  Southampton  sent  them 
back  to  the  First  Division  after  only 
one  season  in  the  top  flight.  Taking 
QPR's  place  will  be  Derby.  • ■ • - 


is  a hard  act  to  follow,  but  South 
African  Shaun  Pollock  got  tiff  to  a 
(lying  start.  The  22-year-old  pace 
bowler,  who  played  havoc  with  Eng- 
land in  the  winter,  took  four  wickets 
in  four  balls  on  his  debut  in  the  first 
round  of  qualifying  matches  in  the 
Benson  & Hedges  Cup  against 
Leicestershire.  Pollock  finished 
with  figures  of  6-21  off  10  overs  as 
his  side  won  by  seven  wickets. 


BRIGHTON’S  home  game  with 
York  City  at  the  Goldstone 
Ground  was  abandoned  after  16 
iminutes  following  a pitch  invasion 
by  fens  who  pulled  doym  the  goal- 
posts; hurled  wooden  stakes  and; 
stormed  . the  players’  tunnel.  Fans, 
who  have  already  seen  their  c]nb 
relegated,  were  demonstrating: 
against  ground-sharing,  plans  with 
■Portsmouth.  Soccer  fans  also,  rioted 
during  i and  after  .the  j.Holland- 
Gqnpany  friendly  b Rotterdam  on  i 
^Wednesday,  last . week, 'i  where  47 

'arrests,  were  made,- and  in;  Istanbul 
'after  the  Turkish  Cup  find  between 
iGalatasaray  and  Fenerbahce. 


F ollowing  the  footsteps  of 
Brfen  Lara  and  Allan.  Donald  as 
Warwickshire's  overseas  cricketer 


A BRILLIANT  knock  of  125  by 
New  Zealand’s  Nathan  Aslle  — 
bis  maiden  Test  century  — and  a 
gritty  last-wicket  stand  of  45  be- 
tween Danny  Morrison  and  Robert 
Kennedy  failed  to  slot)  the  Kiwis  los- 
ing the  first  Test  to  West  Indies  in 
Bridgetown  last  week.  The  visitors, 
who  made  195  againBt  the  home 
side's  472  in  the  first  innings,  were 
all  nut  for  305  in  the  second.:  West 
Indies  rattled  up  the  29  needed 
without  loss  to  win  by  10  wickets. 


RONNIE  O'SULLIVAN  was  fined 
£20,000  — the  highest  penalty 
in  snooker’s  history  -—  for  assault- 
ing an  official,  but  escaped  disquali- 
fication from  the  current  world 
championship.  O’Sullivan,'  aged  20, 
■from  Chigwelj,  in  E^sex,  must  alsp 
pay  £10i000  to  two^ 'charities,  and  has 
■been  given  a two-year  suspended 
ban  following*  disciplinary  inquiry  ■ 
by  the  World  Professional  Bniiqrds ; 
;and Snooker ASsoda^ojh. ,v|  , ! 

J,  IKE'  fJoYjte'  ['be';. 

, sexu?)ly  ^saulfe, 

iiig  'p  25-year-qld  beautician  in  a 
nightclub.  Jqsj  '.fiionth,  Chicago  po-:. 
licq  lls^iie<Pa  statenienj  $ayfrg  (hey 
had' found. TiiteufflcfebL  evidence 'tp': 
support  the  allegations  made  by.. 
. LaPorma  August,  Tier  lawyer-  Baich 
she  plans  to  pursue  a civil  actionl  ■■  <» 


PA  CARLING  PREMIERSHIP: 

A Villa  0.  Mar,  Cltv  I ; Manchester  Utd  S.  Noltm 
Forest  0:  Blackburn  l , Aissnal  l . Rollon  0, 
Southampton  l;  Liverpool  1.  MKWJesbroiigh  0; 
Leeds  Uld  0.  Newcastle  Utd  1:  OPR  3.  We*t 
Ham  0;  Shelf  Wed  2.  Everton  rr.  Tottenham  1 . 
Chelsea  1 ; Wimbledon  O.  Coventry  2. 

Leading  poaHlona:  l , Manchester  Utd 
(ployed  37,  points  79).  2,  Newcastle uid  (36- 
76).  3.  Liverpool  (36  69) 

ENDBLEIQH  LEAOUE:  First  Division: 

Derby  County  2,  Crystal  Pa'ace  1 . Grimsby  1 . 
Tranmcne  Rovers  i ; Leicester  3,  Birmingham 
0;  Luton  I . Barnsley  3:  Mllwall  2,  SloLe  3; 
Norwich  1 . Watford  2.  Port  Vale  I.  Chariton  3; 
Portsmouth  o.  Ipswich  i : Reading  O.  Sheffield 
United  3;  Southend  i , OWham  I : Sunderland 

0,  West  atom  0:  Wolverhampton  0. 

Huddsr3tleid  Town  0.  Leading  positional 

1 , SuivJeriend  (45-83);  2.  Derby  (45-79); 

3.  Crystal  Palace  (45-75). 

Second  Divlaloni  Blackpool  1.  Walsall  2: 
Bournemouth  2.  Ch03teffleld  O:  Brighton  O. 

York  City  0 (match  abandoned  due  to  pilch 
invasion}:  Bristol  City  4.  Rcilhahsm  Uld  3, 

Crews  1 , (Word  Utd  2;  Nous  County  4, 

Swansea  0:  Peterborough  3,  Hull  City  1 ; 
Shrewsbury  1.  Swindon  Town  2;  Stockport  2. 
Bristol  Bovere  0:  Wr&Jiam  O.  Burnley  2; 
Wycombe 4.  Carlisle 0.  Loading  positions: 

1 . Swindon  Town  (44-90);  2.  Oxford  Utd  (45- 
■60);  3,  Blackpool  (46-79). 

Third  Division)  Cardiff  3.  Hereford  2;  . 

Dartmgton  3.  Chester  1 ; Doncaster  2,  Wigan  t; 
Exeter  I.  Bury  1;  Fulham  0,  QlHngham  0; 
Hartlepool  0.  Preston  2;  Leyton  Orient  3,  : 

Bamsl  3;  Mansfield  1 , Colchester  2; 

Northampton  1 . Lincoln  (;  Rochdale 0, 

Plymouth  I ; Scarborough  1 . Scunthorpe  4; 
Torquay  0,  Cambridge  Utd  3.  Leading  peti- 
tioner t,  Preston  (46-83):  2.  QBlrtfwm  (4B- 
80):  3.  Partington  (45-77), 

BELL'S  8OOTTI8H  LBAQUEt  Premier 
Division:  Falkirk  1 > Kbemian  1;  Hearts  1 , 
KBmwnock  O;  Parttek  2,  C«ltc  4:  Ralth  2. 
Motherwel  O;  Rangers  3,  Aberdeen  1 . 

Loading  position*)  1 . Rangers  (35-84);  2,  . 1 
.Celtic  (35-80);  3.  Hearts  {35-^4). 

First  DlvWont  AMrie  0.  Dundfld  0:  ' ’ 

Iciydebank  1 . Hamfflon  3;  Dumbarton  0, 
Greenock  Morton  1;  Dundee  Utd  0. 

Dunfermline  1 ; St  Johnston b 1 , St  fi^rrsn  0. 
Leading  poettlonai  T.  Dunfermfete  (35-88); 

2,  Dundee  Uld  (35-86);  3,  Gnjenock  Morton 

(35-86).  ' . 

BadOnd  Divlaloni  Ayr  Utd  l;  East  Fite  0;- 
Forfar  4.  Clyde  2;  Queen  of  South  t,  Moqtlbse 
1 : Stirling  4.  Bewick;  Rfjngare  a Stranjaer  O.  ; v 
Sienhouserfi'ulru.  Lending  poaltiini  1. 
Stirling  (36-78):  2;  East  Fife  (35-87)[  3,  Bferwtek 
Rangers (35-57).  .,  jf- 


Third  DtvIalomAIttiirVt;  Alfoa^BrocnlrtO. 
CoJedontarl-TW&tla  1;  Cowdenbealh  2,  ■ >'■ 
Queen's  park  3^Uvtngsl^^^farogtj^^3  3 

■ a &rt^anTTttetie  (35-B7)'  • ‘ ■ 


. | ACQUGS  VILLENEUVE,  the 
\J  rookie  from  Indy  Car,  won  the 
European  Grand  Prix  — his  first 
Formula  One  triumph  — on 
Sunday  under  the  most  daunting 
pressure  from  the  world  cham- 
pion, Michael  Schumacher. 

For  half  the  67-lap  race  here 
the  German's  Ferrari  had 
tailed  his  Williams-Renault 
waiting  for  the  slip  which  never 
came;  Villeneuve  scrambled 
across  the  line  seven-tenths  of 
a second  ahead  to  take  the  che- 
quered flag  in  only  die  fourth 
Formuln  One  race  of  his 
career. 

It  consolidated  his  second 
place  in  tlic  world  champi- 
onship, 11  points  behind  Damon 
Hill,  who  made  a poor  start  from 
pole  position,  slipped  to  11th  at 
one  point  In  the  early  stages  and 
could  count  himself  fortunate  to 
finish  fourth. 

Hill  just  tailed  to  catch  his  for- 
mer team-mate  David  Coulthard, 
who  scored  McLaren- Mercedes's 
first  podium  finish  of  the  season. 

Villeneuve's  win  matched  the 
achievement  of  the  Brazilian 
Emerson  Fittipaldi , who  won  his 
four  tli  grand  prix,  the  United 
States,  In  1970.  Only  Ginncarlo  1 
Baghetti,  who  won  the  1961 
French  GP  on  his  maiden  out- 
ing, has  bettered  this. 

The  25-year-old  CnuadUm, 
the  reigning  IndyCar  cham- 
pion, was  less  than  over- 
whelmed by  his  achievement, 
radiating  the  assurance  of  a 
man  who  hus  included  the 
Indianapolis  500  in  his  portfo- 
lio of  victories.  f‘If  s a great 
feeling  to  win  my  first  race  in 
FI  ,*  he  said,  “and  it's  great  for 
the  whole  team  as  well,  be- 
cause we've  been  competitive 
since  the  beginning  of  the 
season  and  finally  we  get  it  on 
the  highest  step  of  the  podium. 
If  s great  because  we've  worked 
hard  to  get  there.” 

Hill  was  troubled  by  a strange 
handling  Imbalance  oil  his  first 
set  of  tyres,  radioing  to  his  pit 
that  he  thought  he  had  a punc- 
ture or  a rear  suspension 
problem. 

The  team  brought  him  in  for 
his  first  refuelling  stop  three 
laps  ahiend  of  schedule,  and 
after  surviving  a brush  with 
Pedro  Diniz’s  JJgler  as  he 
squeezed  past  the  Brazilian  to 
take  ninth  place  he  got  well  Into 
his  stride  again  In  the  closing 
;stages  but  just  failed  to  catch 
ICoulthard  in'  the  sprint  to  the  i 
flag.  ' 

) Schumacher  was  well  satisfied 
jwlth  second  place  hi  front  of 
iFerrari’a  president,  Luca  di  i 
MoUtezeniolo,  who  'watched  the 1 
'race  from  the  pit  wall.  , • * 

, Meanwhile  Dl  Montezemolo, 
having  cleared  up  a misiinder-i 

'stnndlngoyerhis  .relationship 

With  : the  team's  chief  designer 
John  Barnard,  suggested  that 
Coulthard  might  have  cost  i ' • 

Schumacher  tiie  race  by  briefly 
balking  him  -on.  the  46th  lop, 
although  the  world  champion 
never  mentioned  a problem  with 
the  McLaren  driver. 


